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LECTURE  I* 

THE  HERO  AS  DIVINITY.    ODIN.    PAGANISM: 
SCANDINAVIAN  MYTHOLOGY 

Wb  ha^e  undertaken  to  discourse  here  for  a  little  on  Great 
Men,  their  manner  of  appearance  in  our  world's  business, 
how  they  have  shaped  themselves  in  the  world's  history, 
what  ideas  men  formed  of  them,  what  work  they  did  ; — on 
Heroes,  namely,  and  on  their  reception  and  performance ; 
what  I  call  Hero-worship  and  the  Heroic  in  human  affairs. 
Too  evidently  this  is  a  large  topic ;  deserving  quite  other 
treatment  than  we  can  expect  to  give  it  at  present.  A  I.^ge 
topic ;  indeed,  an  illimitable  one ;  wide  as  Universal  History 
itself.  For,  as  I  take  it,  Universal  History,  the  history  of 
what  man  has  accomplished  in  this  world,  is  at  bottom  the 
History  of  the  Great  Men  who  have  worked  here.  They 
were  the  leaders  of  men,  these  great  ones ;  the  modellers, 
patterns,  and  in  a  wide  sense  creators,  of  whatsoever  the 
general  mass  of  men  contrived  to  do  or  to  attain ;  all  things 
that  we  see  standing  accomplished  in  the  world  are  properly 
the  outer  material  result,  the  practical  realisation  and 
embodiment,  of  Thoughts  that  dwelt  in  the  Great  Men 
sent  into  the  world :  the  sohl  of  the  whole  world's  history, 
it  may  justly  be  considered,  were  the  history  of  these. 
Too  cleaily  it  is  a  topic  we  shall  do  no  Justice  to  in  this 
place  I 

One  comfort  Is,  that  Great  Men,  taken  up  In  any  way,  are 
profitable  company.    We  cannot  look,  however  imperfectly, 
*  Tueiday,  5th  Mag,  1840. 
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nessj-ia  whose  radiaice'iiS  .S^"^  «""  •'«"lc  nobl^ 
them.    On  any  termrwL,       ^'  ''"  "■"*  ft  Is  weU  vri.h 

things  for  us.  CouJd  we7#i  /T.-  ^J  *°  "Castrate  several 
gUmpses  Into  the  ve,;  m^'o^^PZ'i'  TJ'"'''^^  ««*  «om^ 
happy,  could  I  but.  in^Z  ^^^.^o^^'s  history.  H^ 
njake  manifest  to  yorth^'^'"";  ^"  ^"'^h  times  «  thesJ 
;«vine  relauon  (for  I  may  U'Sl"f?  °'  «^'-°»'n ;  ^he 
times  unites  a  Great  Mantonth^  "  '"^^^^^  ^^ch  in  all 
were  not  exhaust  my  sXctwI"''"^  ^^  ^^^'  «  It 
on  it  I    At  ail  eventf,  I  mS'mlTe"a«empr^  ^^""*^ 

chleVLr^f,^?^ -^^^^        that  a  man's  religion  is  the 
men's.    By  re'loinn  t  ^     ^'    "^  man's,  or  a  nafin»    . 
wMch  he  Pr^lifZl'l^^^^^^^^^^^    he'cSC:?e^' 
and,  in  words  or  otherX    as^fi^""  ^^""^  ^^  will  sign 
many  cases  not  this  at  Si  '  ZT^ '    "°^  '^s  whoUy,  S 
professed  creeds  attain  tnli       .  ^^'^  ^^^  of  aU  kindL  nt 
worthiessness  undefeth t^vTf  tf  ^^«"*«  °'  ^^^h  or 
I  can  religion,  this  profess?on^L??^'™-    This  is  not  what 
only  a  profession  and  TssertioTf    '''"°"  '  which  is  of?4 
man.  from  the  mere  arSfmeit^ff"''"'  L*'"  °"*^o^^s  of  thS 
so  deep  as  that.    ButTh^  th,"      "^°"  **'  ^^'  I'  even 
beheve  (and  this  is  often  phok^  *  ^^^  *^oes  practicS 
to  hiu^self,  much  less    o  ISl'^Tel.'^''''^^^^^^ 
practicaUy  lay  to  heart   and  Sfi'  ,^®  ^^'^''S  a  man  does 

t*«  manner  iluZ  ^b^TlirS^'^  "d  ™'^,>fon? 
«""««  to  the  Un,er^.5« 'J.^J,^-^  to  ^-PWt'u^Hy 

""""»  and  I  say,  if 
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yon  tell  me  what  that  is,  you  tell  me  to  a  very  great  extent 
what  the  man  is,  what  the  kind  of  things  he  wiU  do  is.    Of 
a  man  or  of  a  nation  we  inquire,  therefore,  first  of  all,  What 
religion  they  had  ?    Was  it  Heathenism,— plurality  of  gods, 
mere  sensuous  representation  of  this  Mystery  of  Life,  and 
for  chief  recognised  element  therein  Physical  Force  ?    Was 
it  ChrisUanlsm  ;  faith  in  an  Invisible,  n*  *  as  real  only  but 
as  the  only  reality ;  Time,  through  every  meanest  moment  of 
it,  resting  on  Eternity ;  Pagan  empire  of  Force  displaced  by 
a  noDler  supremacy,  that  of  Holiness  ?    Was  it  ScepUcism, 
uncertainty  and  Inquiry  whether  there  was  an  Unseen 
World,  any  Mystery  of  Ufe  except  a  mad  one ;— doubt  as 
to  all  this,  or  perhaps  unbeUef  and  flat  denial  ?    Answering 
of  this  quesUon  Is  giving  us  the  soul  of  the  history  of  the 
man  or  naUon.    The  thoughts  they  had  were  the  parents 
of  the  acUons  they  did  ;  their  feelings  were  parents  of  their 
thoughts :   it  was  the  unseen  and  spiritual  in  them  that 
determined  the  outward  and  actual ;— their  religion,  as  I 
say  was  the  great  fact  about  them.    In  these  Discourses, 
limited  as  we  are,  it  will  be  good  to  direct  our  survey 
chiefly  to  that  religious  phasis  of  the  matter.    That  once 
known  well,  all  is  known.     We  have  chosen  as  the  first 
Hero  in  our  series,  Odin  the  central  figure  of  Scandinavian 
Paganism  ;  an  emblem  to  us  of  a  most  extensive  province 
of  things.    Let  us  look  for  a  little  at  the  Hero  as  Divinity 
the  oldest  primary  form  of  Heroism. 

Surely  it  seems  a  very  strange-looking  thing  this  Pagan- 
Ism  ;  ahnost  inconceivable  to  us  in  these  days.  A  be- 
wildering, inextricable  jungle  of  delusions,  confusions, 
faisenoods  and  absurdiUes,  covering  the  whole  field  of 
Life  I  A  thing  that  fills  us  with  astonishment,  almost,  if 
it  were  possible,  with  incredulity,— for  truly  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  that  sane  men  could  ever  CTlmly,  with  their 
eyes  open,  beUeve  and  live  by  such  a  set  of  doctrines. 
That  men  should  have  worshipped  their  poor  fellow-man 
as  a  God,  and  not  him  only,  but  stocks  and  stones,  and  all 
manner  of  animate  and  inanimate  objects  ;  and  fashioned 
for  themselves  such  a  distracted  chaos  of  haUucinaUons  by 
way  of  Theory  of  the  Universe:  aU  this  looks  like  an 
tocrcdible  fable.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  dear  fact  that  they 
fu  «  ,^  iiideous  inextiicable  jungle  of  misworships, 
misbeUefs,  men,  made  as  we  are,  did  actuaUy  hold  by,  and 
live  at  home  in.    This  is  strange.    Yes,  we  may  pause  in 
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in  S  too  "^'  ''*'*  "^'^  "*  ^"  ">«» '  'n  «"  men ; 

Pa««n  rp;P^*'"^''*°"  *'^'^'  *  '*»°'*  ^«y  «'  accounting  for  the 
thT^  no  t°"  '  "'"*  ''"^'**^'  priestcraft,  and  duper^'  say 

to  belipvo  If  r     T*  ,.^11  u     \1  ^^'^*'"y  "*  me  name  of  sane. 

Of  reUgions,  they  have  fearfully  abounded  •   hnV^Ll?^ 
w^  never  the  originating  influLce  rsuch'tWnL^^wZ 
not  the  health  and  life  of  such  things   but  tS'dlsere 
the  sure  precursor  of  theh-  being  about  to  dlM    t  !.♦     ' 

S^^^lP^    rh^TotL1^•S 

we  ao  not  reject  the  quackcriei  altogether-  as  mJ. 
db«5e,,  comipUoiB,  with  which  our  ^dm\Z;Zl 
tt2.h.^  ''«^«.'"'.'«'  "I'h  them,  to  sweep  thm  ^mIi^ 
thought,  as  out  of  our  pracUce.    Man  everrohare  ta  thi 

ri&.r.n^^^"grSi^rArs  ■"  ^~ 

In  a  kind  nf  P/>-^«  I     A*  u  *x  ^*^  bottom  some  beUef 

th.  •dtecoyerabUity  I,  the  .^y*^''fc^'""'^f»^ J 

..f2:*sv»rcV:c'C'j--ho=4i^;S: 
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standing  him  to  be  always  the  eldest  born  of  a  certain 
gmealogy?    Alas,  It  Is  a  difficult  thing  to  find  good  methods 

for  1 ^We  shall  begin  to  have  a  chance  of  understanding 

Paganism,  when  we  first  admit  that  to  Its  followers  it  was, 
at  one  time,  earnestly  true.  Let  us  consider  It  very  certain 
that  men  did  believe  In  Paganism ;  men  with  open  eyes, 
sound  senses,  men  made  altogether  like  ourselves ;  that  we, 
had  we  been  there,  should  have  believed  in  it.  Ask  now, 
"What  Paganism  could  have  been  ? 

Another  theory,  somewhat  more  respectable,  attributes 
such  things  to  Allegory.  It  was  a  play  of  poetic  minds, 
sty  these  theorists ;  a  shadowing-forth,  in  allegorical  fable. 
In  personification  and  visual  form,  of  what  such  poetic 
minds  had  known  and  felt  of  this  Universe.  Which  agrees, 
add  they,  with  a  primary  law  of  human  nature,  still  every- 
where observably  at  work,  though  in  less  important  things. 
That  what  a  man  feels  Intensely,  he  struggles  to  speak-out 
of  him,  to  see  represented  before  him  in  visual  shape,  and 
as  if  with  a  kind  of  life  and  historical  reality  In  it.  Now 
doubtless  there  is  such  a  law,  and  it  is  one  of  the  deepest 
in  human  nature;  neither  need  we  doubt  that  it  did 
operate  fundamentally  in  this  business.  The  hypothesis 
which  ascribes  Paganism  wholly  or  mostly  to  this  agency, 
I  call  a  little  more  respectable ;  but  I  cannot  yet  call  it 
the  true  hypothesis.  Think,  would  we  believe,  and  take 
with  us  as  our  life-guidance,  an  allegory,  a  poetic  sport  ? 
Not  sport  but  earnest  is  what  we  should  require.  It  is  a 
most  earnest  thing  to  be  alive  in  this  world  ;  to  die  is  not 
sport  for  a  man.  Man's  life  never  was  a  sport  to  him ; 
it  was  a  stem  reality,  altogether  a  serious  matter  to  be 
alive  I 

I  find,  therefore,  that  though  these  Allegory  theorists  are 
on  the  way  towards  truth  in  this  matter,  they  have  not 
reached  it  either.  Pagan  Religion  is  indeed  an  Allegory,  a 
Sjrmbol  of  what  men  felt  and  knew  about  the  Universe ; 
and  all  Religions  are  symbols  of  that,  altering  always  as 
that  alters :  but  it  seems  to  me  a  radical  perversion,  and 
even  inversion,  cif  the  business,  to  put  that  forward  as  the 
origin  and  moving  cause,  when  it  was  rather  the  result 
and  termination.  To  ge*  beautiful  allegories,  a  perfect 
poetic  symbol,  was  not  the  want  of  men ;  but  to  know 
what  they  were  to  believe  about  this  Universe,  what 
course  they  were  to  steer  in  it ;  what,  in  this  mysterious 
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say  a  .port/a/  shadow,  a  i^re  pUv^f  th«  p"'"'  T  """^ 
parison  with  that  awfil  F?ct  LS  i^l*"»m!  !??'  *"  '''"^' 
It  poeUcally  strives  to  emblem  ^?^,  "^^"^^^  "^^""^ 
duct  of  the  certainty  Tot  ?i'«  ^***  ^Uegory  is  the  pro- 

Bunyan's,  norr^yVfca.''*  C^aLSL^in  "°f  *" 
we  have  stlU   to  inquire,   wLnce  «^m«^J."V  **»f «'««. 

far-distant  distracted  doudvLhr?-.f  P^^'^^^on  as  that 

and  decepUon  was  the  oriZ  X    mL   r      *****  **"P*^ 
beUeve  idle  sonss  never  rhSr^  «,  7        ,   '  '  "y*  "«ver  did 

You  remember  that  fancv  of  Piatn'.  «# 
grown  to  maturity  in  some^«rir  huI     '  ""*  *  "*^  ^^^  ^ad 
on  a  sudden  inKe  uZr^iftTt^'  ^^  !J^  *^°"«" 
would  his  wonder  be   his  L^  L     ,  u""  '""  '*^«-    What 

we  daily  witnets'^Jh  tedSS^entr^rlhe' /''  ^«^* 
sense  of  a      Ud   vet  wifh  tiw.  \S      ,      "°  "*®  ***«  open 

jho,.  he«  "«uirb.ntai'dt?s'LM%r  •■■,!? 
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among  rude  men.  the  first  man  that  began  to  think  ««. 

K''^^*i\*K'.^^-'""»  *»'  ««'<>'••  «mp;.N  open 'aT" 
chid,  yet  with  the  depth  and  strength  of  a  man  NaVur! 
ha*  as  yet  no  name  to  him ;  he  had  not  yet Tited  unSir 

Sfh??!!,!"'*  V  °°^/o"«««vely  name  Universe,  N^t^e. 

th.  Jiii  h'^"!!*  *^.  Y*'^  ■  »"»*  *"»"»!»»  it  from  us  To 
the  wUd  deep-hearted  man  aU  was  yet  new   not  vHiIh 

Wm'JhT?  ^f"™'^*^.-  "  stood  n'^ed^LSing-Tn  on 
Wm  there,  beauUfuI,  awful,  unspealcable.  Nature  Va*  tn 
this  man,  what  to  the  Thinlcer  i^d  Prophet  it  to?  ev«  l« 
prerfematural.  This  green  flowery  rock iilt  eith  tie 
trees  the  mountains,  rivers,  many-sounding  sear-lthflJ 
great  deep  sea  of  azure  that  swimi  overhead  •  the'^nl 
t^rS.*"^  through  It;    the  black  doud  f^wUng  U?d 

It  f  Ay'  Xt'7'"?tVol''*'  "7  "'^  "»^  rainTwhaJli 
"       V  •  ^    '^t  bottom  we  do  not  yet  know  •  we  ran 

never  know  at  aU.  It  is  not  by  our  superior  iisichTth^ 
we  escape  the  difficulty ;  it  is  by  our  sSpSor  le^ty  oSJ 
inattenUon,  our  want  of  Insight.  It  is  by  no?  tWnidna'thS 
we  cease  to  wonder  at  It    HardenedToS  us^Sfasfna 

i!;S"^d  r  :^«f  y^ -dlec^  lea^eVaboS  t 
and  ^d  the  like  of  it  out  of  glass  and  silk :   Ltwhatu 

aU  our  science  and  sciences,  Is  still  a  miracle  •   wnnH.^ii 

iiH^fVP**  ™y***^  *»'  Time,  were  there  no  oth^-  th. 
UlinUtable,  sUent,  never-resUng  thing  caUed  Ti^e  rolllLa 

n^'«Sf  T'  •''"'.'  '"''»*'  "^«  «»  all-embradng^c;rS31* 
on  which  we  and  aU  the  Universe  swim  like  exStion? 
like  appariUons  which  are,  and  then  ore  noJ  •  thk  Vfln!^  * 
very  literally  a  mlrade;'a  thing  ?oTt4i' us  dumb  "LI 

wLtcJSdTi*iS,r"^"^°"'*^  ThisUmrerse,Tmi^ 
What  coiUd  the  wild  man  know  of  it ;   what  caJi  we  v^ 

faiow  ?  That  it  is  a  Force,  and  thousandfold  Si,rte  Jtv 
of  .  orces ;  a  Force  which  Is  not  we.  That  te  aU  •  ?t  «^!J 
we.  It  Is  altogether  different  from  «.    Fore?  Sief  cv,?J 
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^^  JJ^^/    7*  ®**^^~  •  myiteriou.  Force  In  Vi« 

Force,  which  envelops  us  here;   never-retUntf  whiri»h.H 
high  a.  Immensity,  old  u  EteAdty    VhSl!  in    Go^L 
creation,  the  religious  people  answer  •   It  !«  tt*  Ii-,? W 

oomenaatuni,  experiments  and  what-not,  ai  U  it  wen  • 

JJe"«"nt^S^*ki;  f;  "'""•'' "P  •"  '••y""  Jar.  .nd  »i; 
wvcr  counters :  but  the  natural  sense  of  mon  in  »ii  *t^ 

uvSr.s,^"r^ """'  -i'  ..nrp^z.'ttt'r.*:; 

uvmg  thing,— ah,  an  unspeakable,  ffodllke  thino .  ♦««--j 
Which  the  best  attitude  fi  us,  aft;r'n?v^;.i'S^Seh  IS? 
Is  awe,  devout  prostraUon  and  humility  of  soul  •  woMhin 
If  not  In  words,  then  In  silence.  *  worship 

But  now  I  remark  farther :  What  In  such  a  thne  as  ours 
It  requires  a  Prophet  or  Poet  to  teach  u«    nomliJ   ?, 
•trlpptag-oll  of  those  poor  undevout  tap '  SeT^^^^^ 
datures  and  scientific  hearsays,-tll,  TSnt  Safest 
•oul.  as  yet  unencumbered  with  these  thtags/Sd  for  iSelf 

LnnH**!"^*  to  whosoever  would  turn  his  eye  up^lt  He 
stood  bare  before  It  face  to  face.  'All  was  GorfiVk-^! 
God :  '-Jean  Paul  stlU  finds  It  so ;  the  «Zt  Je^%  J 
who  has  power  to  escape  out  of  heirsays  f  ^ut  thSeS 
were  „o  hearsays.  Canopus  shintog-doL  over  the  de  Jrt 
Mith  Its  blue  diamond  brightness  (that  wild  blue  splrit-llke 
brightness,  far  brighter  than  we  ever  witness  herSwouJd 

ft  w?,'^*?.?^'  ?;"^  I'  *^*  ^"^  Ishmaelitlsh  m2;  whom 
it  was  guldtog  through  the  solitary  waste  there     To  hu 

fedlng,  it  might  seem  a  lltUe  eye,  that  Canopus.  VmcC^ 
put  on  him  from  the  great  deep  Eternity^  ret^eSteafifl 
Inner  Splendour  to  him.  Cannot  we  u^dersCd  how  fhese 
men  ii««A/pp«f  Canopus;  became  what  we^Sl  sS>la^5 
worshipping  the  stars  ?  Such  is  to  me  the  secret  of^* 
forms  of  Paganism.  Worship  Is  transcendent  wonL?^ 
wonder  or  which  there  is  now  no  limit  or  meas  J  ;"?Sat 
S.^-'JS^P-    ^**  ***''*  ^^^""^  °»«n'  «U  things  Md  ever?- 
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And  look  what  perennial  Obre  of  cfuth  wai  In  that     t« 
u.  aljo.  through  every  .tar,  through^verj^  iaSe  o?  ir  J^ 

recKoned  stm  a  merit,  proof  of  what  we  caU  a  '  ooetie 

Setr;  i^M'.T  "'^°«"*"  t?'^  '""'^y  object  has  a  divide 
fh^K     !}.  V  **°^  •^•'^  o^'J^ct  »t*"  verily  is  '  a  wtadow 

Pinter  MaToJ VT"""*.,°'  '»^^«^'  ^«  *=«^»  »»»™  Po"! 
rfhno!.'  J?^      °'   ^*'"*"*'    «*"«^'    lovable.    These    poo^ 

^A^u  **^irf/*  .''^*»^  •>*  *»°"'-»n  their  own  flslfion 
S?L  ?;^  ***!"'  *"  ''*»»^  '**»>»on  soever,  wm  a  merit.' 
better  than  what  the  entirely  stupid  man  did  what  th^ 
horse  and  camel  did,-namely.  nothing  I  '  "*' 

•«,Ki  "T  "  "^1  ^^*"«*  whaUoever  that  we  look  upon  are 
STy  rthlT' '^*  "*«*!."'  ^«^'  ^  «^<»  ^hat  more  rthJn* 
I?  Q»    rl  ^  ?  "*"*  •"*"**  «"  emblem.     You  have  heard 

Sh^al^*rTj";?*'.f'*'*^  *«y^8  ^  reference  to  ?ie 
!m«^  tK     .^K  **'  Testtaiony,  visible  RevelaUon  of  God 
«nong  the  Hebrews :    "  The  true  Shektaah  is  Man  r ' 
Yes,  it  U  even  so :   this  Is  no  vain  phrase  ;  It  is  veViUblv 

Ik      *u'  T.  •  ^^^^  ^ords  have  we  for  such  things  ?— is 

V^T  ?ii^1>odv  Vh''^  ,"^??^  ^^^«  reve'iirhUsell 
m  man.    This  body,  these  faculUes,  this  life  of  ours  is  It 

"Tcmpl^irthiTf  'r  ''^'  ^""^^^  '    '  T^«'«  JlTu'tt" 

•  tt.a?^i  tS.  R.y"*T»f •   '^y*  '^*  ^«^«"t  Novalis,  'and 
•Mah  ?         Body  of  Man.    Nothing  Is  holier  thai  ttmt 

•  ?Ws  ReZ;t,^*°,^?K***S'*  ">*»  *»  «  reverence  5Sne  to 
this  RevelaUon  in  the  Flesh.  We  touch  Heaven  when 
we  lay  our  hand  on  a  human  body  I '    This  soSnds  mnoh 

Sid.?  r;*i^"^l»*»  «*'  ^^^*°'»*^ '  »>«t  it  fa^ot  so     If  ^eS 
meditated,  it  wiU  turn  out  to  be  a  scientlflc  fkct  •    tZ 

oJ'S.?  H 'i"  "S^  ^"'^«  *»  ^^  »>«  ^«<J'  of  tie  actui'triJh 
of  the  tUng.     We  are  the  miracle  of  mkacle8,-the  SSat 

weTnow'LT^o^to''  ^^l'*  ,Y*  *^»«^  under^^Ln 

Th- ? '  ****"  *™**"  ^®"  once  more  readfly  felt  than  now 
The  young  generations  of  the  worid,  who  had  in  th^  ?hi 

mf„  °T  !J/^""«  *^**"*^°'  «nd  y«t  the  depth  of  e^es? 

S  H^vJn""^  "J**,?^  *^*'  '^^y  »»«d  finished^-  '  S; 

In  Heaven  and  Earth  by  merely  giving  th  .       enUflc 
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caUed  the  pen)lexed  jS  of^lt?  f  *''^"«^*-  What  I 
•ay,  out  of  many  root.:  evtiv  i""  ""/P'""«'  ''^  may 
•star  or  natural  obJ«t%rj^l*^^l"**°'  ■'*°'«"°n  of 
wWchT'^^  *•  t"^'  deepeTro'o^^f  ^'  "'ST.  u'  '^^  '  ''"^ 
w^i^h  in  a  ^eat  degree  ail  thel"f  ;e^\*;S2rd'~^ 

".ttCch  ^o^e'tehi  •?"»;•<«  -me  meaning  in 
Hero  I,  transcendent  admirX^Vf  ^^^ '    ^«"Wp  of  a 
great  men  are  still  admS!  °"t  ^'  *  ^"•*  ^an.    i  gaj 
nothing  else  admirabl?!    No 'nnhr  Z^?"'  '•'  «'  '>ottom! 
admiration  for  one  higher  th«,h?m,/r'^«  *»»«»  »«»  of 
Of  man.    It  is  to  this  hour.  Sd^J^VH''*"'  ^'^  '^'  »>""t 
Influence  in  man's  life     r.Z^„!  ?"„'>ours,  the  vivifying 
not  Paganism  only,  butt^hH''  '  ^"**  •*««<«  upon  1?? 
religion  hitherto  known     H^rf  J'  '!!?  ^"^  "IigloS,"Ji,; 
admiration.  submissioS;  bSTTo^^^^A,^*"^'*"  P'^'*'"^^ 
godlike  Form  of  Man.-4s  noTth^'t  tSi"^""'  '°'  «  »«West 
Itself  ?    The  greatest  of  Tueri^t^X"^  *"  Christianity 
not  name  here  I    Let  saa^d  «n^      One-whom  we  do 
matter;  you  will  fl„5  it ^e^2?Sl'"'^J*"**  **»«*  '-"ed 
clple  extant  throughout  man?  iS  J*  Perfection  of  a  prln- 

Or  coming  into  lower  S.?    ^^°^*  **»'o»y  on  earth 
all  Loyalty  lkTti7j[gS  S'^'H^  P'ovtacesT  fanot 
to  some  inspired  Teacher  «-!/"*.  ?'** '    ^alth  is  loyX 
therefore  Is  loyalty  p^L?H  '£?""^  "«'«•    And  what 
but  an  effluence  2J  SS,  w.^k.'"^^'*"'**  of  all  socTetv 
/or  the  truly  gre'atl  "  Sj",  tun!!'?^^'^^''  •^"^^S 
AM  digniUes  of  rank,  on  whll  h       "'**'*  °"  Hero-worship 
What  we  may  cT^' Her7^Z^^^T  association  rests. Z' 
or  a  Hierarchy,  for  it  7s  •  Z/,h  .  *"™*"*  °'  Heroes).- 
Duke  means  Dux,  Leader  -   2-7  **     '"°"8^  ^^hal  I    The 
ManthatA7,o«„orca4   'sl,X*"S  *'  ATeJ^-n/^^,  WnJ^ 
sentation.  not  /nsu^^ort^^f  „7,!f^^^ 

Worship  Of  Heroes;-eveatroSen^/,r^^^^^^^ 
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2?l^  tH^  ^\u^\  ^1?*  /supportably  toaccumte.  I 
•y  I  They  ire  aU  as  bank-notes,  these  social  dignltart^ 
•U  representing  gold  ;-and  several  of  them,  alaTSww 

Sii  fJSS  r  v^  '^K  •  ^k"*  "**^  ^*'*»  •"•  <»'  *he  most  o 
SS^«#  S     '    ^®  '  /***"  ***'^«  *®  ««">«  revolutions  then ; 
oiM  of  Draiocracy  I  a,erty  and  Equality,  and  I  know  no 

Ji^ii"""**  "?^*  **•*"«  •"  '•'«'  •»<»  no  gold  to  be  had 
u  «^-',5^Sl'.*^v'  ***  "y*"«  *"  ^^'^^  despair  that  thi»« 
i*  no  gold,  that  there  never  was  any  I-' Gold.'  Hero- 
worship.  /,  nevertheless,  as  it  was  always  and  evSywh«r 
and  cannot  ceawtiU  man  hhnself  cease*.   """  """•'^wnere. 

fhL^  ^S"„*-''"  "»•*  ^  *h«"  <»«y»  Hero-worship,  the 
thtog  I  caU  Hero-worship,  professes  to  have  gone  ^t  imS 

^°?fy  *'*^-  ^^'  '*>'  "«»ons  which  it  ilU  be  worth 
whi^e  some  tbne  to  inquire  into,  is  an  age  that  as  it  were 
den^  the  existence  Of  great  mei,  deni«  thcde^a^ler,; 
of  great  men.  Show  our  criUcs  a  great  man.  a  Luther  fw 
exampK  they  begin  to  what  they  Si  '  acJ?int '  ?or  C^ 

;Sni  K^""?  ^Z  **"^  ^*^«  *^«  dimensions  of  Um,--and 
Bring  him  out  to  be  a  litUe  kind  of  man  I    HeWis  the 

WK*r  J'.  ^\7^^''  "»«y  -ay;  the  Time  <ill™hto 
fj^;»I?'i?"*  ^^  everything,  he  nothing-butwhatTS 
the  litUe  critic  could  have  done  too  I  TwTs^,  i  me 
but  melancholy  work.  The  Time  call  forth  TaIm  we 
have  known  Times  call  loudly  enough  for  their  great  ma- 
but  not  find  Wm  when  they  called  I  He  was^ot  the?.  ' 
^.T^^TJ""^  "*°*  "'^i  ^  '  ^»»«  Time,  calling  Itl  loudest; 
nlf^J!  T^  to  confusion  and  wreck  because  he  ^oiUd 
not  come  when  called.  «wui« 

For  If  we  wiU  think  of  it,  no  Time  need  have  gone  to  ruin 
could  it  have  found  a  man  great  enou.b,  a  mS,  w^^d 
good  enough :  wisdom  to  discern  triy  what  the  ThS. 
wanted,  valour  to  lead  it  on  the  righlTad  ^th^?  ^^l 
are  the  salvation  of  any  Time.  But  I  liken  common  languid 
Times  with  their  unbelief,  distress,  perplexity,  wlththek 
anguid  doubttog  characters  and  emba^aSed  ch^umsUnces  . 
hnpotenUy  crumbling-down  into  ever  worse  distre^to^T^d; 

lightning  out  of  Heaven  that  shaU  kindle  It    The  irreat 
man,  with  his  free  force  direct  out  of  God's  own  h«n?  1. 

in'  "«*l*".^-  ."^  ^^'^  ^  the  IrheaSng  ^SrS^Shich 
aU  can  beUeve  in.    All  blazes  round  Wm  now!  whin  he  has 
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™<*  on  It  Infn  <1~  •.. 


once  struck  on  It  in,    ,  -"-«OKSHIP 

.^  .Uck.  that  ^adllS  li^'  t°  °?  ••  "  *~ 'b  ?^" 
given  by  «  man  oj  hi.  om  ii./i  "o  sadder  proof  can  h. 
««.    There  fa  „„  „d^™  "Wene„  than  dfabdi.,  h,"^^ 

always  eompietSy  succ^T^^jS":,,'"'  ''Way  they^^ 
fi^lm^nU  --^tJ-^Jt-tir.re^^'S:^^^^^^^^ 

J^o  people  ever  were  so  IltOenrn!^*'  a  curious  contrast 
French  of  Voltair*.      d    7^  P'°^«  *<>  admire  at  all  o.  «r 
wholi.  t«i«J^  ®*    ^^rsitlage  «,-«  tKr;i:    "  ^  as  those 

T^l  ^^L  «'*o'-«tion  had  nowherl  o  l^**''*''  »'  their 
see  I  The  old  man  of  PprTl,,  ***  *  P^ace  fa  it  ^^Z^ 
tot  erfag,  fafl^  man  Of  ShfvT*'  "^  '«  ^^'^J  an  oW 

Sosfaa^'^^^^'He^ofiir^^^^  They'feS^thai 

postag  error  and  Inlustir-  ^  «      "**  *Pent  his  life  in  nn 

hypocrites  fa  high  plac^;  delivering  Calases,  unm^kfaJ 
to  a  strange  wav  L.  f     /"~^  "^ort  that  A«  fn!!;?™** 
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such  a  persifleur.  He  Is  the  realised  ideal  of  every  one  of 
tliem ;  the  thing  they  are  all  wanting  to  be ;  of  all  French- 
men the  most  French.  He  is  properly  their  god,— such 
god  as  they  are  fit  for.  Accordingly  all  persons,  from  the 
Queen  Antoinette  to  the  Douanier  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis, 
do  they  not  worship  him?  People  of  quality  disguise 
themselves  as  tavern-waiters.  The  Mattre  de  Poste,  with 
a  broad  oath,  orders  his  Postillion,  "  Va  bon  train  ;  thou 
art  driving  M.  de  Voltaire."  At  Paris  his  carriage  is  '  the 
nucleus  of  a  comet,  whose  train  fills  whole  streets.'  The 
ladies  pluck  a  hair  or  two  from  his  fur,  to  keep  it  as  a  sacred 
relic.  There  was  nothfaig  highest,  beautifulest,  noblest  in 
all  France,  that  did  not  feel  this  man  to  be  higher,  beauti- 
fuler,  nobler. 

Yes,  from  Norse  Odin  to  English  Samuel  Johnson,  from 
the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity  to  the  withered  Pontiff 
of  Encyclopedism,  hi  all  times  and  places,  the  Hero  has  been 
worshipped.     It*will  ever  be  so.    We  all  love  great  men ; 
love,  venerate,  and  bow  down  submissive  before  great  men  : 
nay  can  we  honestly  bow  down  to  anything  else  ?    Ah,  does 
not  every  true  man  feel  that  he  is  himself  made  higher  by 
doing  reverence  to  what  is  really  above  hfan  ?    No  nobler 
or  more  blessed  feeling  dwells  in  man's  heart.    And  to  me 
it  is  very  cheerhig  to  consider  that  no  sceptical  logic,  or 
general  triviality,  insincerity  and  aridity  of  any  Time  and 
its  influences  can  destroy  this  noble  biborn  loyalty  and 
worship  that  is  in  man.     In  times  of  unbelief,  which  soon 
have  to  become  times  of  revolution,  much  down-rushing, 
sorrowful  decay  and  ruin  is  visible  to  everybody.    For 
myself  hi  these  days,  I  seem  to  see  in  this  indestructibility 
of  Hero-worship  the  everlasting  adamant  lower  than  which 
the  confused  wreck  of  revolutionary  things  cannot  fall. 
The  confused  wreck  of  things  crumblhig  and  even  crashing 
and  tumbling  all  round  us  in  these  revolutionary  ages,  will 
get  down  so  far ;  no  farther.     It  Is  an  eternal  comer-stone, 
from  which  they  can  begin  to  build  themselves  up  again! 
That  man,  hi  some  sense  or  other,  worships  Heroes ;  tliat 
we  all  of  us  reverence  and  must  ever  reverence  Great  Men : 
this  is,  to  me,  the  livhig  rock  amid  all  rushhigs-down 
whatsoever ;— the  one  fixed  pohit  in  modem  revolutionary 
history,  otherwise  as  If  bottomless  and  shoreless. 

So  much  of  truth,  only  under  an  ancient  obsolete  vesture. 
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•Dirit  of  it  m*ni  *-^ 


Scandinavian  p3sm  f  ^^^^  ^'^'^d'  *<>  set  forth      r  ♦t?^ 
In  tho?  P'^'^'^ed  so  well.  mythologies ;    that  they 

can  «„k!^  *    ^^'''*  "  a  rim  of  in-assv  !!?•  .    "  '^«  seaboard 

Saemund,  one  of  fi,-       .  "«uves  or 

perhaps  had  a  liSge.fa/?;;^y/^^^^"an  Priests  there   wh 
^^rtain  Of  their  old  pLant'"  '^^  ^«««nism    cJJecTeJ 
obsolete  then.-Poem.  n?  ?u'°!?«'''  ^""t  about  becoming 
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^^?Y  Pf  wnagc,  educated  by  this  Saemund's  grandson, 

f^.»K?  ■"**  "*''*'  "^^^  ■  *^®°*"'V  afterwards,  to  put 
together,  among  several  other  books  he  wrote,  a  kind  of 
Prose  Synopsis  of  the  whole  Mythology ;  elucidated  bv 
SSlv'ThT  «' ^'^'^^"o-^y  verse.  T^ork  consCcted 
n?fL?^  f ***  58«"""y'  n««ve  talent,  what  one  might 
caU  unconscious  art ;  altogether  a  perspicuous  clear  work 
pleasant  reading  stm  :  this  is  the  YoJger  or  I?os^  EdTa. 
wL  ^K  ■"**  ***''  numerous  other  Sagas,  mosUy  Icelandic, 
with  the  commentaries,  Icelandic  or  not.  which  go  on 
S^S^Hr  *?  ^^  North  to  this  day.  It  is  possible  to  gX 

JJSL  of  «  u1^^^  tr""  y^' '  ^^  ''^  that  old  N^rse 
^stem  of  Belief,  as  It  were,  face  to  face.  Let  us  forget 
that  it  Is  erroneous  Religion ;  let  us  look  at  it  as  old  Thou^t. 
and  try  If  we  cannot  sympathise  with  it  somewhat. 
i«X  T  P"™;^  <^»»f  acterisUc  of  this  old  Northland  Mytho- 
logy I  And  to  be  ImpersonaUon  of  the  visible  workings  of 
?h!r;i  M  r'"'  '^""'l  recogniUon  of  the  worlTg!  o 
rnH^H,^  **"S;.*!  *  '""«  ^*»°"y  miraculous,  stupendous 
and  divine.  What  we  now  lecture  of  as  Science,  thev 
wondered  at,  and  feU  down  in  awe  before,  as  Religion     The 

'  sSo^r- s?rrr  °'  ^-'-v"'^  ««"'*  *«  theSv  J': 

Frost    Fir?  tlf'*^**'  **1^^S:  **"*"«'  °'  * **^™°»*^  character. 
I'Yost,  Fire   Sea-tempest ;  these  are  Jdtuns.     The  friendlv 

powers  again,  as  Summer-heat,  the  Sun.  are  Gods     The 

cmph-e  of  this  Universe  is  divided  between  these  two ;  they 

dwe     aparl^   in   perennial  Internecine  feud.    The   Gods 

dwell  above  in  Asgard,  the  Garden  of  the  Asen.  or  Divinjt*ss  • 

jSs         *        ""^  ^^^  *'^*°"*'  ^^^'  ^  ****  h°°>«  «^  t^« 

thf 'j;?,?"^  a  "''V  .f?"*  "°*  *^^  ^'  *"«"«•  If  we  wiU  look  at 
the  foundation  of  it  I  The  power  of  Fire,  or  Flame,  for 
Instance,  which  we  designate  by  some  trivial  chemicS 
name,  thereby  hiding  from  ourselves  the  essenUal  charTcter 
^M^"*!'  *^*l  ^^*"'  ^"^  It  as  in  all  things.  Is  with  thesl 

o  thfiS"'"'  ^%\''  ^  ™°^*  *^'  ''"^^^^  ^'"^^"' «'  the  brood 
of  the  Jatuns.    The  savages  of  the  Ladrones  Islands  too 

nZ/hTn  ^^u^,  voyagers)  thought  Fire,  which  they 
never  had  seen  before,  was  a  devil  or  god.  that  bit  vou 
shaiply  when  you  touched  it.  and  that  li'ved  upo"  Z 
T^l\  ^'°"  ",1*^''  "°  Chemistry,  if  it  had  not  StupitU^ 
to  help  it,  would  hide  that  Flame  is  a  wonder.  What  i^ 
Flame  J~Frost   the   old   Norse   Seer   discern,   to^  be    a 


|I3; 
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to  s«u„d  I,  igoiij  hSSS.riSL'?' "« •«">"«• 

now  .  de«d  chemical  thing,  tat  ,  Brt^  ^,S  """  »"  " 
the  monitrain  JStun  BtaJ^J,  ^  ""«  •'•''■»  or  Devil  • 
jat  -combing  thl  m^^'cJ^T^Sir  ^  "^''^  ^"^^ 
Clouds,  or  fleet  /=>o,/-H^Su/t'  m^^^Z"*  ''^  ^««- 
a  kinsman's,  the  Giant  ninJ^c^Z  ^^^  "«*  *»*»'  »>«* 
Hymlr  •  looks  at  the  ro<S^f  h  k.  ^"®  ^'^'^^''9'  -  this 
»p/i7  in  the  glance  ofit  ^*^  "'  devil-eye,  and  they 

rcsirsrit^litreVoX^^^^^^  Vitreous  or 

also  of  beneficent  Summerhe^^  ^^h"**?2  °' '^*»«''-G<><l 
J^ath;    the  gathering  TtheWaijcT^'i^?"^"'  ^^  Ws 
down  of  Thor's  angry  brows  •  th.^  ^  k"?'  **  '^«  drawing 
Heaven  is  the  all-reSdinff  nVn,!?   "«*^*''*^^  bm^Ung  out  of 
Thor :  he  urges  WsToud^eh^t"^^^^^^        '~"»  '^«  h««d  ^J 
that  Is  the  peal :   wathful  i».  «  J.      *?*  mountain-tops,— 
that  is  the  rustling  1?;;^"^.?/,,  5^7»  '»  Ws  red  beard,'-- 
Balder  again,  the  White  God   ,.?k'*  '^*  thunder  begin, 
benignant  (whom  the  e^'rf's^fi^C*^"^'  the  Just  Ld 
resemble  Christ),  is  the  SuJ--S2iS„i^t'*f  J^"'  '«"»d  *<> 
wondrous  too,  and  divine  still    «f^fn  **'  '^***»'«  things ; 
and  Almanacs  1    But  pSSia^f  thf*^^^^^^         Astronomies' 
tell-of  is  one  of  whoni  Grimm  ♦!  '"'^^^^^  god  we  hear 
finds  trace:   the  God^SJS  or  w,^k'""^  Etymologis? 
Who  could  give  us  Sl  tS^r^e  L^^t,    ?^  ^°^  ^'** 
sincerest  yet  rudest  voice  oTthT^'fJ*  ^'  "°'  'Ws  the 
i-udM/  ideal  that  man  p^»w        J*®  *P*^t  of  man  ?    The 

In  the  latest  f^^nSl'^of'^^i'Sil  ^t'  ^""  ^^*>^»  «^'« 
2J;S^  bave  to  teach"Lthi;"ttrd^.?f  ^^^^^^^^^ 

etj^o^sLl'that^Lf/C^^^^  o»Jy  tor 

very  dangerous  Jatun  ia'd  „Tfo  Ihls'^H  •"''""  ^'^"•'  « 
Trent,  as  I  learn,  the  NotUn^lIm  k     ''^y*  ^''  °"  ^ver 
River  is  In  a  certain  flooded  stated  u^fTJ"'  ^'^^"^  ^^^ 
eddying  swiri  it  has.  very  dangerous  to  tH^*  °f  backwater,  or 
they  cry  out,  "  Have  a  earn  fif      .  °  *^®'">'  call  it  Eager  • 
Curious ;  tha't  word  ruJvLTni  like'th  *''  f"^'^'"  ^^^'"^"g?^" 
worid  I    The  old^^t  NoWn«ham  ho^^  ""^  °'  «  subme?ged 
the  God  Aegir.     Indeed,  fSrES^.?  ^""^  Relieved  to 
part  is  Danish,  Norse;  or  rath^^^JK^f^d  too  In  good 

'        "^"'^''  8t  bottom,  Danish  and 


« 
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Norse  and  Saxon  have  no  distinction,  except  a  raperflda! 
one,— as  of  Heathen  and  Christian,  or  the  like.  But  aU 
over  our  Island  we  are  mingled  largely  with  Danes  proper, 
—trom  the  incessant  Invasions  there  were:  and  this,  of 
course,  in  a  greater  proportion  along  the  east  coast ;  and 
greatest  of  all,  as  I  find,  in  the  North  Country.  From  the 
Humber  upwards,  aU  over  Scotland,  the  Speech  of  the 
common  people  is  still  in  a  singular  degree  Icelandic ;  Hs 
Germanism  has  still  a  peculiar  Norse  tinge.    They  too  are 

*  Normans,'  Northmen,— if  that  be  any  great  beauty  I 

Of  the  chief  god,  Odin,  we  shall  speak  by  and  by.    Mark 
at  present  so  much;    what  the  essence  of  Scandinavian 
and  indeed  of  aU  Paganism  Is :  a  recognition  of  the  forces 
of  Nature  as  godlike,  stupendous,  personal  Agencies,— as 
Gods  and  Demons.    Not  inconceivable  to  us.    It  is  the 
Infant  Thought  of  man  opening  itself,  with  awe  and  wonder, 
on  this  ever-stupendous  Universe.    To  me  there  is  in  the 
Norse  system  something  very  genuine,  very  great  and  man- 
like.   A  broad  simplicity,  rusticity,  so  very  different  from 
the  light  gracefulness  of  the  old  Greek  Paganism,  dis- 
tinguishes this  Scandinavian  System.     It  is  Thought;  the 
genuine  Thought  of  deep,  rude,  eames.  minds,  fafa-ly  opened 
to  the  things  about  them ;    a  face-to-face  and  heart-to- 
heart  inspection  of  the  things,— the  first  characteristic  of 
an  good  Thought  in  all  times.    Not  graceful  lightness, 
half-sport,  as  in  the  Greek  Paganism ;    a  certain  homely 
truthfulness  and  rustic  strength,  a  great  rude  sincerity, 
discloses  itedf  here.     It  is  strange,  after  our  beauUful 
ApoUo  statues  and  clear  smiling  mythuses,  to  come  down 
upon  the  Norse  Gods  '  brewing  ale '  to  hold  their  feast 
with  Aegir,  the  Sea-J6tun ;   sending  out  Tho    to  get  the 
caldron  for  them  in  the  J6tun  country  ;  Th        fter  many 
adventures,  clapping  the  Pot  on  his  head,  lik     .  huge  hat, 
and  walking  off  with  it,— quite  lost  in  It,  the  ears  of  the 
Pot  reaching  down  to  his  heels !    A  kind  of  vacant  huge- 
ness, large  awkward  gianthood,  characterises  that  Norse 
System  I    enormous  force,   as  yet  altogether  untutored, 
stalking  helpless  with  large  uncertain  strides.    Consider 
only  their  primary  mythus  of  the  CreaUon.    The  Gods, 
having  got  the  Giant  Ymer  slain,  a  Giant  made  by  '  warm 
wind,*  and  much  confused  work,  out  of  the  conflict  of  Frost 
and  Fire, — determined  on  constructing  a  worid  with  him. 
His  blood  made  '       Sea;    his  flesh  was  the  Land,  the 
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Immensity,  and  the  brSm  of  It  SLm!Sf~A""*  ^■"'*  •' 
•  H3T)er.BrobdIgnaglMr  buito^!frf  T*^*  ^**"**»-  What 
8wat,g!anUlke.enomoi.wSfSl  Untamed  Thought, 
the  compact  ^toSsn^^    ♦«?"'*'  *»  <»«•  «»e  Into 

•trongerthanSSS  oflhfS!*?^''  **"*  ^o^ce  and 
--^pWtuaUya»^^^,2^;^';j«Sh^^^         the  Goethe.  I 

^  I  like,  too,  that  repWtaSS,  ?L"^*^"'P™««»'to". 
IgdrasU.    AU  Life  Is  flSurS^hv  ?h      ^  '**''•  ®'  *»^    '^^ 
the  Ash-tree  of  aSite'SSf  h^  ,2*™  !!  J  "^     ^Sd""!!. 
kingdoms  of  Hela  or  Death -^t.*      u*  **««P-<»own  In  the 
Wgh.  spreads  Its  bough.  oJ'Jh^"^  r*5?^  "P  ^••ven- 
the  Tree  of  Existence     AtTh.  *    7^^^*  Universe:   It  Is 
kingdom,  sit  T^TmrlL    pl^'  V"  S"  '^'  ^*«t" 
future;    watering  Its  riot?' from  fT^c'  ^"*'  ^'^^^^ 
bough,,'  with  tLlr  bu5l«  *li^  V"^''  WeU.     li 
thtegs  suffered,  things  d^^L^^^^^^^^'^-^^ts, 
aJI  lands  and  Umer  UnitZ^XTj^'Tl}''''''  *^"«»» 
every  fibre  there  an  act  or  wor75^fl^  *"  ^^  »  biography. 
of  Nations.    The  raJSerfTlTl^i..  **i*'**"«^  "•«  MstJrii 
ence,  onwar*  f^om  of  o?d     n  S^w.^'^'h  °'  ""'»"»  ^^t" 
Human  Passion  rusUing  throuK   *^*'*'  '*»*  *»"«tb  of 
stonnwind  howling  AghTSkii^"  i***""*«^*-  *»»« 
gods.     It  is  IgdrasU,  the  Tree  «>  pv?  *^*  ^**'^'  «'  «"  the 
the  present,  \„rthefutur*^'E^^^^^^^         It  Is  the  past, 

doing,  what  will  be  done "  •  tVe  I^Stif  ''^  ,^^"*'  ^»»«'  *» 
verb  To  do.'  Considwinff  hnt  k  **"  *^onJ"«ation  of  the 
each  inextricably  fa  cSSuSion  ^HH^u  *^"«*  *=*^<='^«te, 
I  speak  to  you  to-daTl"Somw?d  „^/7^"^  ''^^  ^^'^ 
Moesogoth  only,  but  from  all  min.-  ^^..^  '^°"*  ^^^^  the 
to  speak,-l  fiAd  no  iftu?.  1  ?*^^  '^*  ^"*  "»«n  began 
Beautiful ;  altogetSer  b^u  Suf  «^H^'  f  ''^^  «'  «  ^e" 
Of  the  Univer.e,L.^as,^nrthrkKat  l^i:.^^r 

diffTA"nfell;^rm'rf?r^       ^«"«  v^^w  of  Nature  ; 
it  specially  c4e,'one^l'i,rn;t  fi^^^  ^«"«« 

say  very  minutely  I  Onethfn<r»;  *°  ^®  compeUed  to 
the  thoughts  of  NLemen^^trZli^^t^ '  "  *^«"«  "•<>"» 
of  the /?r5/ Norse  man  who  hi7i^.i''^  f*'*'"*^*'  «bove  all. 
The  First  Norse  "maTo/genius 'If""' ^^^  °' *^*"^^^^^^ 
innumerable  men  had  passerj;;:;-^-^^^^^^ 
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a  dumb  vague  wonder,  tuch  as  the  very  animals  may  feel  • 
or  with  a  painful,  fnilUessly  Inquiring  wonder,  such  as  men 
only  feci  ;--tIU  the  great  Thinker  came,  the  original  man, 
the  Seer;    whose  shaped  spoken  Thought  awakes  the 
slumbering  capabfllty  of  aU  Into  Thought.    It  Is  ever  fhe 
way  with  the  Thteker,  the  spiritual  Hero.    What  he  says, 
all  men  were  not  far  from  saying,  were  longing  to  say. 
The  Thoughts  of  all  start  up,  as  from  patoful  enchanted 
sle^,  round  his  Thought ;  answering  to  It,  Yes,  even  so  I 
Joyful  to  men  as  the  dawning  of  day  from  night ;   is  It 
not.  Indeed,  the  awakening  for  them  from  no-being  Into 
being  frmn  death  Into  life  ?    We  stiU  honour  such  a  man  : 
call  him  Poet,  Genius,  and  so  forth :  but  to  these  wUd  men 
he  was  a  very  magician,  a  worker  of  mh-aculous  unexpected 
blessing  for  them;    a  Prophet,  a  God  I— Thought  once 
awakened  does  not  agatai  slumber ;    unfolds  Itself  Into  a 
System  of  Thought ;  grows.  In  man  after  man,  generation 
after  generation,— till  lU  fuU  stature  Is  reached,  and  such 
System  of  Thought  can  grow  no  farther,  but  must  give 
place  to  another.  "^ 

nJx^I^}^^  ^'*"*  people,  the  Man  now  named  Odin,  and 
Chief  Norse  God,  we  fancy,  was  such  a  man.  A  Teacher, 
and  Captata  of  soul  and  of  body ;  a  Hero,  of  worth  im- 
measurable :  admh-aUon  for  whom,  transcending  the  known 
bounds,  became  adoration.  Has  he  not  the  power  of 
articulate  Thinking;  and  many  other  powers,  as  yet 
mh-aculous  ?  So,  with  boundless  gratitude,  would  the  rude 
Norse  heart  feel.  Has  he  not  solved  for  them  the  sphinx- 
enigma  of  this  Universe  ;  given  assurance  to  them  of  their 
own  desttoy  there?  By  him  they  know  now  what  they 
have  to  do  here,  what  to  look  for  hereafter.  Existence  h^ 
become  articulate,  melodious  by  him ;  he  first  has  made 
Life  alive  I— We  may  caU  this  Odin,  the  origin  of  Norse 
Mythology:    Odin,  or  whatever  name  the  Firs;  Norse 

•  lu  Irr  **^®  ^*^"*  ***  ^**  *  ™^  a™on«?  n»«n-  ^is  view 
of  the  Universe  once  promulgated,  a  like  view  starts  fato 
being  In  aU  minds ;  grows,  keeps  ever  growing,  while  It 
continues  credible  there.  In  all  minds  it  lay  written,  but 
^^iSll^'  f  *"  sympathetic  Ink  ;  at  his  word  it  starts  into 
visibility  hi  aU.  Nay,  In  every  epoch  of  the  world,  the 
great  event,  parent  of  aU  others,  is  it  not  the  arrival  of  a 
Thinker  In  the  world  I— 
One  other  thing  we  must  not  forget ;  It  wiU  explahi,  a 
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little,  the  confti8lon  of  these  None  Eddat.  They  are 
not  one  coherent  System  of  Thought ;  but  propeS  t^ 
iummatlon  of  several  successive  systen^s.  AuThto  o^  Ihl 
old  Norse  Belief  which  Is  flung-out  tTin,  ta  one  level  o? 
distance  to  the  Edda.  like  a  picture  palntedl  on  the  m^^^^ 
canvas,  does  not  at  aU  stand  so  In  the  reaUty!  It  st^J 
rather  at  all  manner  of  distances  and  depths  of  sucSv« 
generaUons  since  the  Belief  first  heg^n^Mlil^^^ 
thtakers,  since  the  first  of  them,  contributed  totoaTsS^ 

fXl*;?  ^rr.?  ^^'^^^^^  ••  *»  •^«'-»«w  elaborSSon  «d 
addiUon,  It  is  the  combined  work  of  them  aU     wSt 

th?ntZ>"  '*"^;  ?r '*  *'»»«"«•«'  '^  shape  to^ha^e*,  hj^nl 
thinker's  contrlbuUon  after  another,  tlU  It  got  to  the  fSl 
final  shape  we  see  It  under  in  the  Edda,  no  man%S  „«« 
ever  know:  ««  CouncUs  of  TreblsonTcJunSlToT^Sn? 

the  S  Haht'?""A'^/  '-♦S'^T'  •"  •«'*  wIthou?'echri^ 
the  dark  night!    Only  that  it  had  such  a  history  we  can 

thlngTihorhrnr^*'  •  '""^"  •PP«««<»'  *22e  to  Z 
or  rfvolu«««*^  ?  ''".f  «on^«"on.  accession,  a  change 
or  revoluUon  made.  Alas,  the  grandest  '  revolution '  of 
all,  the  one  made  by  the  man  Odto  Wmself.  is  not  tS  t^ 
sunk  for  us  like  the  rest  I    Of  Odin  w™  htotory  ?    StrL^ 

his  wUd  Norse  vesture,  with  his  wild  beard  and  eyeTfcS 
2t^r^  speech  and  ways,  was  a  man  like  S;  ^So^ 
«om>ws,  joys,  with  our  Ifanbs,  features  ;-tatrlnsIcaUy  S 
one  as  we :  and  did  such  a  work  I    But  the  work  Such  Vf 

day,  men  wlU  say  to-morrow;  Odin's  day!  Of  O^ 
i^w'^rr^LC^'^^  nodocumentofit;  no^^'aJo^ 

Ptlr:  anTi'^ir*  ^''^  ^^^^'^^^  reglonTwith°^''e?S 
i;eers,  and  a  great  people  straitened  for  room.    How  he  led 

tt  NortTo^A^'o'f*^^^  ''  "V"*  ""'  ^»*«'  settled  Them  to 
ine  worth  parts  of  Europe,  by  warlike  conquest;  favented 

tnlZ"'  ^r'^y  ^"^  *«  forth,-and  came  by  «^d  ?y  to  Se 

wTipi? .  Q     ^?  *"***  ^''*^^«  Sons  of  his  own,  Godi  lUce 
htaiself :  Snorro  has  no  doubt  of  this.    Saxo  GrinmaUcus 
a  very  curious  Northman  of  that  same  cenSS?   £  sSi 
more  unhesitating;   scruples  not  to  find  out TwstoriJS 
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fact  In  every  Individual  mythus,  and  writes  It  down  at  a 
terrestrial  event  In  Denmaric  or  elsewhere.  Torfasus, 
learned  and  cautious,  some  centuries  later,  assigns  by 
calculation  a  date  for  it :  Odin,  he  says,  came  Into  Europe 
about  the  Year  70  before  Christ.  Of  all  which,  as  grounded 
on  mere  uncertainties,  found  to  be  untenable  now,  I  need 
say  nothing.  Far,  very  far  beyond  the  Year  70 1  Odin's 
date,  adventures,  whole  terrestrial  history,  figure  and 
environment  arc  sunk  from  us  forever  into  unknown 
thousands  of  years. 

Nay  Grimm,  the  German  Antiquary,  goes  so  far  as  to 
deny  that  any  man  Odin  ever  existed.     He  proves  it  by 
etymology.    The  word  Wuotan,  which  is  the  original  form 
of  Odin,  a  word  spread,  as  name  of  their  chief  Divinity, 
over  all  the  Teutonic  Nations  everywhere;    this  word, 
which  connects  itself,  according  to  Grimm,  with  the  Latin 
vadere,    with    the    English    wade    and    suchlike,— means 
prlmarUy  Movement  Source  of  Movement,  Power ;  and  is 
the  fit  name  of  the  highest  god,  not  of  any  man.    The 
word  signifies  Divinity,  he  says,  among  the  old  Saxon, 
German  and  all  Teutonic  Nations ;   the  adjectives  formed 
ft-om  it  all  signify  divine,  supreme,  or  something  pertaining 
to  the  chief  god.    Like  enough  1    We  must  bow  to  Grimm 
in  matters  etymological.    Let  us  consider  It  fixed  that 
Wuotan  means  Wading,  force  of  Alooement.    And  now  still, 
what  hinders  it  from  being  the  name  of  a  Heroic  Man  and 
Mover,  as  weU  as  of  a  god  ?    As  for  the  adjectives,  and 
words  formed  from  it,— did  not  the  Spaniards  hi  their 
universal  admh-atlon  for  Lope,  get  faito  the  habit  of  saying 
'  a  Lope  flower,'  •  a  Lope  dama,'  If  the  flower  or  woman 
were  of  surpasstag  beauty  ?    Had  this  lasted.  Lope  would 
have  grown,  in  Spain,  to  be  an  adjective  signifying  godlike 
also.     Indeed,  Adam  Smith,  to   his  Essay  on  Language, 
surmises  that  all  adjectives  whatsoever  were  formed  precisely 
to  that  way :  some  very  green  thtog  chiefly  notable  for  its 
greenness,  got  the  appellative  name  Green,  and  then  the 
next  thtog  remarkable  for  that  quality,  a  tree  for  tostance, 
was  named  the  green  tree,— as  we  still  say  'the  steam 
coach,'    'four-horse    coach,'    or    the    like.    AU    primary 
adjecUves,  accordtog  to  Smith,  were  formed  in  this  way ; 
were  at  first  substantives  and  things.     We  cannot  annihUate 
a  man  for  etymologies  like  that  I    Surely  there  was  a 
First  Teacher  and  Captain ;  surely  there  must  have  been 
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-BMfc  wiu  leach  one  about  i*  ♦-       ■«««•  with  all  tha 
How  the  man  Odta  cam.  ♦   b  *®  ■*'"'•  «■  of  this 

»*» ;   can,  of  all  thine,    ih??    .''*'"  ""«  »«  low.«t 

LTT''^'  "  Wuota?!  •'li''*  ***  '    "  Wuotan  ?  •'    ^' 
And  in  the  darkness,  fa  the  entlU'i    ****'"  ^  encouraSe  It 
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dead.  And  In  three-hundred  years,  and  in  three-thousand 
years— t— To  attempt  theorising  on  such  matters  would 
profit  little  :  they  are  matters  which  refuse  to  be  theoremed 
and  diagramed  ;  which  Logic  ought  to  know  that  she  cannot 
ipeak  of.  Enough  for  us  to  discern,  far  in  the  uttermost 
distance,  some  gleam  as  of  a  small  real  light  shhilng  in  the 
centre  of  that  enormous  camera-obscura  image ;  to  discern 
that  the  centre  of  it  all  was  not  a  madness  and  nothhig,  but 
a  sanity  and  something. 

This  light,  khidled  in  the  great  dark  vortex  of  the  Norse 
mind,  dark  but  living,  waiting  only  for  light ;  this  is  to  me 
the  centre  of  the  whole.  How  such  light  will  then  shine  out, 
and  with  wondrous  thousandfold  expansion  spread  itself,  In 
forms  and  colours,  depends  not  on  //,  so  much  as  on  the 
National  Mind  recipient  of  it.    The  colours  and  forms  of  your 

light  will  be  those  of  the  eut-glass  it  has  to  shine  through. 

Curious  to  think  how,  for  every  man,  any  the  truest  fact  is 
modelled  by  the  nature  of  the  man  I  I  said.  The  earnest 
man,  speaking  to  his  brother  men,  must  always  have  stated 
what  seemed  to  hfan  a  fact,  a  real  Appearance  of  Nature. 
But  th-s  way  in  which  such  Appearance  or  fact  shaped  itself, 
—what  sort  of  fact  it  became  for  Wm, — was  and  is  modified 
by  his  own  laws  of  thinking  ;  deep,  subUe,  but  universal, 
ever-operating  laws.  The  world  of  Nature,  for  every  man. 
Is  the  Phantasy  of  Himself ;  this  world  Is  the  multiplex 
'  Image  of  his  own  Dream.'  "Who  knows  to  what  unname- 
able  subtleties  of  spiritual  law  all  these  Pagan  Fables  owe 
their  shape  I  The  number  Ttoeloe,  divlslblest  of  all,  which 
could  be  halved,  quartered,  parted  Into  three,  fato  six,  the 
most  remarkable  number, — ^thls  was  enough  to  determhie  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  number  of  Odin's  Sons,  and  innumer- 
able other  Twelves.  Any  vague  rumour  of  number  had  a 
tendency  to  settle  Itself  Into  Twelve.  So  with  regard  to 
every  other  matter.  And  quite  unconsciously  too, — with 
no  notion  of  building-up  '  Allegories '  I  But  the  fresh  dear 
^ance  of  those  First  Ages  would  be  prompt  in  discerning  the 
secret  relations  of  things,  and  wholly  open  to  obey  these. 
Schiller  finds  in  the  Cestus  of  Venus  an  everlasting  sesthetic 
truth  as  to  the  nature  of  all  Beauty ;  curious  : — ^but  he  is 
careful  not  to  insinuate  that  the  old  Greek  Mythists  had  any 
notion  of  lecturing  about  the  '  Philosophy  of  Criticism '  I 

On  the  whole  we  must  leave  these  boundless  regions. 

Cannot  we  conceive  that  Odin  was  a  reality  ?    Error  tadeed. 

70— a 
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•uppo.e  Odin  to  have  "eSn  thXenfo?;?^  m*^"  ^P*»«^**J 
raagic/  among  that  peoole  I    uT.  ?f     ^*"*"' "  ^«"  •« 
inanha.everm;de,thro7matkliadVl%r''*''  '°^«»"'>n 
hat  I.  in  him  by  .i-ltten  cC^ctn  ""i?  L    "w??* /'^°"«»'* 
J-cech,  almost  as  miraculous  as  t";  fl«t     v^**  °'"^°"^ 
the  astonishment  and  IncredidltvnflfK    .  ^°"  remember 
King ;  how  he  made  tL  SpS  Sot^^^^^^^^        *^*  ^*™^^«" 
him  scratch  i)/o,  on  his  thumb-Lu  thli?°  7l8"ardJng 
next  soldier  with  it.  to  ascert«^„  ^Ik  lu   *'  ^*  ™^«^'  tO^  the 
possible.     If  Odin  broughf  Ut^e^ 
might  work  magic  enough  I  **"**"«  ^^»  P«0P^e,  he 

Scandinavian  one.  InorJo  S!s  ^T^fl'  ^""^  «  "«"^ 
Invented  Poetry ;  the  music  of  h„«  "^^''  *^^^  ^dln 
that  mh-aculous'^inic  m^rktg  of  r  Tr^^^  "*  ^^"  ^ 

into  the  early  chUdhood  o?Vations  •  th«'T'/°"""'^«» 
morning-light  of  ourEurope  when  X:/?  ?"*  beautiful 
radiance  as  of  a  great  sunn!!       ^^  ^  *'  ^^^  *»  '^^••''Ji  ^  >  ng 

beginning  to  thlnkKer^Ciderhn""'  ^."!;°P^  ^«^  ^^^^ 

Of  hope  and  wonder,  as  of  a  you„a  cMfn- \k """* '«^^ 

hearts  of  these  strong  men!    stm„a     "^  *  thoughts,  in  the 

here  was  not  only  a  wad?antfi       *.'?"'  °'  Mature  ;  and 

With  his  wild  flas'LSg  eyes  ikf^rn  ^'t''' '  ^''^^'^^8 

heart  daring  and  dohfg  it     b^t  «  pl^/  """^  ^^'  ^"^  lion? 

by  a  Poet.  Prophet,  g?eat  devont  tm  *.''°'  ^^  ^^^^  ^'^  ^<^^ 

as  the  truly  Great  M^evtrT    1  h^''  f"^  Inventor,- 

Points ;   in  the  soul  and  thought  o1  m''°«^  *  "^'"^  «*  all 

Odin,  in  his  rude  seml-micZe  ^y  ^/^^^  °' f '    This 

A  great  heart  laid  open  to  take  f^f hU       \T'''^  *°  *Peak. 

man's  Life  here,  and  uLr  a tei?  '  ord^K""'  »^"^'^*^«'''  ^^ 

«  I  say,  in  his  own  rude  m^ner^  o  ^°"'  **•    ^  "ero, 

hearted  man.    And  ^y^  U  Cestui  J^t'  ^^'^'  "^^e-' 

aSef  int  t»;  ^S^^^^^^^^  -^ 

yet  without  names  'or  S,  t^Tntbl^i^LL?^-- 
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Prophet,  God;  Wuotan,  the  greatest  of  all.  Thought  b 
Thon^t,  however  it  ipeak  or  spell  itself.  Intrinsically,  I 
conjecture,  this  Odin  must  have  been  of  the  same  sort  of 
stuff  as  the  greatest  kind  of  men.  A  great  thou^t  in  the 
wUd  deep  heart  of  him  I  The  rough  words  he  articulated, 
are  they  not  the  rudimental  roots  of  those  English  words  we 
still  use  7  He  worked  so,  in  that  obscure  element.  But 
he  was  as  a  light  kindled  in  it ;  a  light  of  Intellect,  rude  Noble- 
neu  of  heart,  the  only  kind  of  lights  we  have  yet ;  a  Hero, 
as  I  say:  and  he  had  to  shine  there,  and  make  his 
obscure  element  a  little  lighter, — as  is  still  the  task  of  us 
aU. 

We  will  fancy  him  to  be  the  Type  Norseman ;  the  finest 
Teuton  whom  that  race  had  yet  produced.  The  rude  Norse 
heart  burst-up  into  boundleu  a<hniration  round  him ;  into 
adoration.  He  is  as  a  root  of  so  many  great  things ;  the 
fruit  of  him  is  found  growing,  from  deep  thousands  of 
years,  over  the  whole  field  of  Teutonic  Life.  Our  own 
Wednesday,  as  I  said,  is  it  not  still  Odin's  Dax  7  Wednes- 
bury,  Wansborough,  Wanstead,  Wandsworth :  Odin  ^ew 
into  England  too,  these  are  still  leaves  from  that  r  jot  t 
He  was  the  Chief  God  to  all  the  Teutonic  Peoples ;  their 
Pattern  Norseman; — in  such  way  did  they  admire  their 
Pattern  Norseman ;  that  was  the  fortune  he  had  in  the 
world. 

Thus  If  the  man  Odin  himself  have  vanished  utterly,  there 
is  this  huge  Shadow  of  him  which  still  projects  itself  over  the 
whole  History  of  his  People.  For  this  Odin  once  admitted  to 
be  God,  we  can  understand  well  thit  the  whole  Scandinavian 
Scheme  of  Nature,  or  dim  No-scheme,  whatever  it  might  be- 
fore have  been,  would  now  begin  to  develop  itself  altogether 
diHercntly,  and  grow  thenceforth  in  a  new  manner.  What 
this  Odin  saw  into,  and  taught  with  his  runes  and  liis  rhymes, 
the  whole  Teutonic  People  laid  to  heart  and  carried  forward. 
His  way  of  thought  became  their  way  of  thought : — such, 
under  new  conditions,  is  the  history  of  every  great  thinker 
still.  In  gigantic  confused  lineaments,  like  some  enormous 
camera-obscura  shadow  thrown  upwards  from  the  dead 
deeps  of  the  Past,  and  covering  the  whole  Northern  Heaven, 
is  not  that  Scandinavian  Mythology  in  some  sort  the  Por- 
traiture of  tills  man  Odin?  The  gigantic  image  of  his 
natural  face,  legible  or  not  legible  there,  expanded  and 
confused  in  that  manner  I    Ah,  Thought,  I  say,  is  always 
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To  me  there  fs  «n«,««.i    ^^  °'  ^®«*  roen. 
flgureofHe^Tsm;^  i'c&^^T^^^^      this  primeval 
reception  of  a  Hero  byXfSJw  mpn^^'S'  '^"^  ^*^*y  entire 
shape,  it  is  the  noblest  of  feel  „J^      J'  ,^^^^'  '"^  helpless  in 
or  other  perennial  aJ  ma^ t&'rVr""?.*"  ''^^^ '"ape 

fT^?*'1'  ^^^^  '  '««!  deeply  tori  ionl  H  ''°"^**  '^°^  *"  ^"3^ 
the  vital  element  of  manhood  th^  In^f  !  "°'''  '^^^  **  b 
fa  our  worid.-it  wouW  be  the  chlPf  .  °'  *"/"'*  ^*'*°^  here 
at  present.  We  do  not  now  r.n  "'''  ''^  ^^^'  discoursing 
admh-e  without  limit^ahTo  17^1^^*  "^*"  G°^»'  »"? 

Tstiii-refa::!  --  -^^^-'^^^^^ 

];^^'<^in\rtt^^^^^  Whole  Norse 

has  an  fadestructible  merit  for  us  f  ^"j""«  ^n^elf  there, 
recognising  the  divinenesfof  Nature  1?h  '  f  ^"**^^  ^^^  <>' 
most  rude,  yet  heartfelt,  robust  S^nflSf  divineness  of  Man  ; 

tnSr'  °i  ^  "'^^  ^his  chf?d  would  vet  I^'*°^'"^"«^^«* 
truth,  and  is  none      Tc  u      J^""^"  yet  grow  to  —It  W9«  n 

Of  the  iong-buSgene  atil'oJ"'  '^'-'"'"^  stifled  vSce' 
out  of  the  depths  of  aces  to -I      ''  ""^  ^^*^«"'  calling 
still  runs :  "  ^his  tlenfms  SliV'''''  ^^^^  ^he'ir  bS 
this  is  all  the  image  and  nntin       ^*  ""'  ""^^^  «'  the  world  • 
Of  this  great  mysferTof  a  L?fe  ILT/I  '°""  *°  «"««5vei 

o.  You  are  raised  high  above  ?t  t?^'"';  ^^^P*«  " 
islon  ;  but  you  too  are  not  vetltfL  I  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^cope  of 
^00.  so  much  enlarged,  is  buran«*^V°P-  ^°'  y°»r  notion 
matter  is  a  thing  no  ma„  w  ,1  e^v^r  fn  T''''''  °"^  '  *h«t 
comprehend  ;  after  thousands  of^l  ^T  °'  °"t  «'  time, 
sion  man  will  fl„d  himseff  but  .fr  V°'  ""^^"-"^^  e^Pan- 
again  a  part  of  it :  thrthiL  i.  i  "^^''"^  *°  comprehend 
comprehended  by  him' ;  ^ fnfl^S^^^/j^.--'  -t  to  be 

Myfh^lX^elou^^^^^^^^^^^  in^leed  of  all  Pagan 

Nature  ;   sincere  communion  n?^"""*"  ?'  *^^  d^vineness  of 

^Visible  Powers  visibTseen  at  w^^^^^  the  mysterious 

This,  I  should  say.  is  mnJ  cH       ,      "*  ^^^  worid  round  him 
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I  think,  is  better  than  grace.  I  feel  that  these  old  Northmen 
were  looking  into  Nature  with  open  eye  and  soul :  most 
earnest,  honest ;  chUdlike,  and  yet  manlike ;  with  a  great- 
hearted simplicity  and  depth  and  freshness,  in  a  true,  loving, 
admiring,  unfearing  way.  A  riehi  '/aliant,  true  old  race  of 
men.  Such  recognition  of  Nr  aire  one  finds  to  be  the  chief 
element  of  Paganism :  recog  iihm  of  Mar*,  and  his  Moral 
Duty,  though  this  too  is  not  \  arting,  comis  to  be  the  chief 
clement  only  in  purer  forms  ci  i-tl'-jion.  Here,  indeed,  is 
a  great  distinction  and  epoch  in  Human  Beliefs ;  a  great 
landmark  in  the  religious  development  of  Mankind.  Man 
first  puts  hhnself  in  relation  with  Nature  and  her  Powers, 
wonders  and  worships  over  those  ;  not  till  a  later  epoch  does 
he  discern  that  all  Power  is  Moral,  that  the  grand  point  is  the 
distinction  for  him  of  Good  and  Evil,  of  Thou  shall  andThou 
Shalt  not 

.  With  regard  to  all  these  fabulous  delineations  in  the  Edda, 
I  will  remark,  moreover,  as  indeed  was  already  hinted,  that 
most  probably  they  must  have  been  of  much  newer  date ; 
most  probably,  even  from  the  first,  were  comparatively  idle 
for  the  old>Iorsemen,  and  as  it  were  a  kind  of  Poetic  sport. 
Allegory  and  Poetic  Delineation,  as  I  said  above,  cannot  be 
religious  Faith  ;  the  Faith  itself  must  first  be  there,  then 
Allegory  enough  will  gather  round  it,  as  the  fit  body  round 
its  soul.  The  Norse  Faith,  I  can  well  suppose,  like  other 
Faiths,  was  most  active  while  it  lay  mainly  in  the  sUent 
state,  and  had  not  yet  much  to  say  about  itself,  still  less  to 
sing. 

Among  those  shadowy  Edda  matters,  amid  all  that 
fantastic  congeries  of  assertions,  and  traditions,  in  their 
musical  Mythologies,  the  main  practical  belief  a  man  could 
have  was  probably  not  much  more  than  this :  of  the  Valkyrs 
and  the  Hall  of  Odin  ;  of  an  inflexible  Destiny  ;  and  that 
the  one  thing  needful  for  a  man  was  to  be  brave.  The  Valkyrs 
are  Choosers  of  the  Slain  :  a  Destiny  inexorable,  which  it  is 
useless  trsring  to  bend  or  soften,  has  appointed  who  is  to  be 
slain  ;  this  was  a  fundamental  point  for  the  Norse  believer  ; 
— as  indeed  it  is  for  all  earnest  men  everywhere,  for  a 
Mahomet,  a  Luther,  for  a  Napoleon  too.  It  lies  at  the  basis 
this  for  every  such  man ;  it  Is  the  woof  out  of  which  his  whole 
system  of  thought  is  woven.  The  Valkyrs ;  and  then  that 
these  Choosers  lead  the  brave  to  a  heavenly  Hall  of  Odin ; 
only  the  base  and  slavish  being  thnut  elsewhither,  into  tb« 
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^l^^P^'^^^^^^  :  I  take  tji,  to  have  been 

heart  that  It  wa.  tadlspensSle  JS!^""'**"*^^*' ^  tJ>«^ 
would  have  no  favour  for  S^h„Vl,  *.'*'"''•'  **»«*  Odin 
out.  If  they  were  not  brive  rj^l^''^***  "*^  "»™»t  them 
not  sometWngin  this  I  n  S  an^v^w.***^'''*'***'^  *»»«*  S 
day  as  fa,  that,  the  duty  of  bel?/i!L  *"""«  **"*y'  ^a»W  fa  our 
The  first  duty  for  a  mLLstm^^^^^  V^o«rls  stfll  i^u" 
must  get  rid  of  Fear  •  T  "^    *  "**  **'  subdufaig  Fear.    w« 

•cts  are  slavlshV^oJ  J^e  but  "'V* ""  ""  *^«°-  A"a^s 
f  J  'alse,  he  thfaks  oo?,  a  L?e  °? ''  ^  ^^^^  *h«»S^t» 
got  Fear  under  his  feet  Orffni  ""J*  *'°^"<*'  «"  he  have 
jeal  kernel  of  It,  is  S^l\o  ?h1?hoS*' Y  ^*  <««entangle  Jh^ 
he  valiant ;  he  must  mich  fo m^.  t  '3"'  ?*"  "^^  "^"''t 
•  man-trusUng  faipert™i,7!!^J?°^  ^*t  hfanself  like 

Northmer t^i^o^rrtief  th"'  ? ^^^" <»' ^^e  old 
misery  not  to  die  fai  batu"  .  Jd  ,f°"^J'*  **  *  4&«««  and 
to  be  comfajg  on,  they  woulV  cut  tound^'f^^^^        ^'^'^^^ 
Odin  might  receive  them  fl^lr  ?'***"*'*'**' fl«»h.  that 
about  to  die,  had  their  bi3y?airSti°"  kI^"*    ^'^^  ^ngs, 
forth,  with  sails  set  and  dow  tl  l  *  ^^^  '  ^^'^  ''^^^P  ^^nt 
ont  at  sea.  it  might  b!?2e-up  fa,  oLr  -^" '   ^^^^^  *>»«« 
hury  worthily  the  old  hppn   -?    ^®'  ^^  hi  such  manner 

ocean  I  wj  bld^^Sr *  T/t  t^  ^H  «"^  ^"« 
better,  I  say,  than  none  in  f  i,'-  ^^^  valour  of  its  kfaid; 
fadomitable  rugged  eSergy?  s«ei?  ^'ui^""^'  *°°'  ^^^^n 
'ancy  them,  unSjuscioufthat  thev -"**  "^^''^^  "P»'  «»  I 
detyfaig  the  wild  ocean  with  its  moL7"  '^^^^^^^  *>''ave ; 
things  .--progenitors  of  Ti^  ot,  a^il?'  ^t  ^  ">«»  and 
Homer  sang  these  Norse  Serktaaf.  k"**"^  ?^^'°»»  ^  No 
was  a  small  audacity,  aTd  of  smni?  /   £",*  Agamemnon's 

•««  batUtog.  thZgS"o~^L'^»  «»t  wild  «,.„^g 
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Forest-felling  Kings.  Much  lies  in  that.  I  suppose  at 
bottom  many  of  them  were  forest-fellers  as  well  as  flghterst 
though  the  Skalds  talk  mainly  of  the  latter, — ^misleading 
certain  critics  not  a  little ;  for  no  nation  of  men  could 
ever  live  by  fighting  alone  ;  there  could  not  produce  enough 
come  out  of  that  1  I  suppose  the  right  good  fighter  was 
oftcnest  also  the  right  good  forest-feller, — the  right  good 
improver,  discemer,  doer  and  worker  in  every  kind ;  for 
true  valour,  different  enough  from  ferocity,  is  the  basis  of 
all.  A  more  legitimate  kind  of  valour  that;  showi:3g 
itself  against  the  untamed  Forests  and  dark  brute  Powers 
of  Nature,  to  conquer  Nature  for  us.  In  the  same  direction 
have  not  we  their  descendants  since  carried  it  far  7  May 
such  valour  last  forever  with  us  1 

That  the  man  Odin,  speaking  with  a  Hero's  voice  and 
heart,  as  with  an  impressiveness  out  of  Heaven,  told  his 
People  the  infinite  importance  of  Valour,  how  man  thereby 
became  a  god ;  and  that  his  People,  feeling  a  response  to 
it  in  their  own  hearts,  believed  this  message  of  his,  and 
thought  it  a  message  out  of  Heaven,  and  him  a  Divinity 
for  telling  it  them  :  this  seems  to  me  the  primary  seed-grain 
of  the  Norse  Religion,  from  which  all  manner  of  my thologies, 
symbolic  practices,  speculations,  allegories,  songs  and  sagas 
would  naturally  grow.  Gm-^, — how  strangely  J  I  called 
it  a  small  light  shining  i.  "iping  in  the  huge  vortex  of 

Norse  darkness.     Yet  th  ness  itself  was  alive ;   con- 

sider that.  It  was  the  eagc  ^  marticulate  uninstructed  Mind 
of  the  whole  Norse  People,  longing  only  to  become  articulate, 
to  go  on  articulating  ever  farther  I  The  living  doctrine 
grows,  grows ; — like  a  Banyan-tree ;  the  first  seed  is  the 
essential  thing:  any  branch  strikes  itself  down  into  the 
earth,  becomes  a  new  root ;  and  so,  in  endless  complexity, 
we  have  a  whole  wood,  a  whole  jungle,  one  seed  the  parent 
of  it  all.  Was  not  the  whole  Norse  Religion,  accordingly* 
in  some  sense,  what  we  called  '  the  enormous  shadow  of 
this  man's  likeness '  ?  Critics  trace  some  affinity  in  som* 
Norse  mythuses,  of  the  Creation  and  suchlike,  with  thosa 
of  the  Hindoos,  ilie  Cow  Adumbla,  'licking  the  rima 
from  the  rocks,'  has  a  kind  of  Hindoo  look.  A  Hindoo 
Cow,  transported  into  frosty  countries.  Probably  enough } 
indeed  we  may  say  undoubtedly,  these  things  will  have  a 
kindred  with  the  remotest  lands,  with  the  earliest  timea. 
Thought  does  not  die,  but  only  is  changed.    The  first  maa 
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that  began  to  think  in  this  Planet  nf  « 

beginner  of  all.    And  then Th.  1      \.°'  *""•  *»«  ^a»  the 

Odin,  teaches  men  /S\vav  of  thoL?  '  ^°"  ^  «  ''^^  of 
o^J^^o^n  likeness  ovrsel^ot  ^ -i5L?o^ -J^^^^^^^ 

MyThifo-gy'^^^^^^^^^^  Of  this  Norse 

they  were  comp^atJveyi'i'r*!?'  '*^y"^''  ^'  ^'-  ^"t 
men  who  as  it  were  but  to^dwUh?.!""'^*  **'  *^*  matter. 
Skalds ;  and  it  is  theTsoZc^^  tw'"""^'  *^^**  ^^^^^ 
centuries,  I  suppose,  they  would  ^^  ?^^''^'  ^«  ^^ter 
symbolising,  as  our  iodtra  Paint p?^  "  l^^«'  Po^^cally 
longer  from  the  inneroTos^hpr;?  ^T^'  ^^*^°  "  ^^s  no 
all.    This  is  eve^^re  to  lT;r:i^l'T  ^l""'"^  «* 

Gray's  fragments  of  Norse  LoJ?*    ^'  *"  '"^**- 
no  notion  of  it  ;-any  more  th/n'p  ^^  '.f "'  ^^  ^^^^^ «°« 
Is  no  square-built Xmypllace  ntZ^^  °'  "°™^^-     " 
Shrouded  in  awe  andTo^rrSr    as  Sav'^?  ^"T"  ""'^^"' 
rough  as  the  North  Rocks    as  th.r^,  ^T'  "  "«•*    ^o  J 
With  a  hearttaess,  homdtoeis  even  i?i  ?/*'"''''  "  **' 
and  robust  mirth  ta  the  middle  nf\?*  ""K^"^^  ^"^^"^ 
The  strong  old  Norse  heJSdW  nnt""*'"  ^"^^"^  *^^««- 
sublimities ;    they  had  not  tw  ♦    ?    ^°.  "P°°  theatrical 
their  robusi  sim JliSy  •   thei^l      u^""^^^'    ^  ^^^  much 

ception.    Thor  Calls'  down  hrbrT;s'?'r'"^"  °'  ^°"- 

Norse  rage:    '  m-asn*  hi«  T  °^*     ^  «  veritable 

n^A/fe.'    BeautifStraits^f  niJfi"""  '"^  '^«  *""'^*'^*  i^roj 

'the  White  God  '  dS  ^tf cL^^^^^^  P^^^'    ^^^e^ 

Sungod.     They  try  all  Nature  fll'  ^^^n^gnant ;  he  is  the       ; 

dead.    Friggaf  his  mo  her  sends  H^^^^  ^"*  »»«  ^ 

hhn :   nine  days  and  ntae  nicSfs  h^Z^'^V  '^^^  <>'  ^^* 

deep  valleys,  a  labyrinth  ofSr.  ^^^^^  *^°"8h  gloomy 

With  its  goldVoof?^t"l:;ef  Tays'  '^^^V'''.'''''^' 

here  ;  but  the  Kingdom  of  the  De«H  7  J  ^^^^''  **^^  P^" 

towards  the  North ''He  J.n!i        ..  ^*  "^^^  ponder,  far 

gate,  Hela's  gate ;   does  "eXMe/^**'!i  ^'^^    *^«P»  ««"■ 

Balder  cannot  be  dSwered      I^ef.'  ^m"*  f^"^  ^^^^  ^hn : 

tor  Odin  or  any  God,Xe  ^  un     TH^'^i'' '    "^«  ^^  "o*^ 

t^  to  remain  W  ^^^^if^bad'^^S^J  trgf  ^l^iS 
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'2  With  him.    They  shaU  forever  remain  there, 
his  ring  to  Odin;    Nanna  his  wife  sends  her 


him    fr 

*ui   t^"**"  "--  -■"«»  •■"  ~'""» »    i-»«mni  nu  wue  J 
thimble  to  Frigga,  as  a  remembrance— Ah  me  I— 

For  faideed  Valour  is  the  fountata  of  Pity  too  ;— of  Truth 
and  aU  that  is  great  and  good  hi  man.    The  robust  homely 
vigour  of  the  Norse  heart  attaches  one  much,  hi  these  de- 

T  tkI^  ^"''  u  K^^  "°^  *  ^^^^  ®'  '*8ht  honest  strength,  spvs 
UlJand,  who  has  written  a  fine  Essay  on  Thor,  that  the 
Old  Norse  heart  finds  its  friend  fa  the  Thunder-god? 
That  it  is  not  frightened  away  by  his  thunder ;  but  finds 
that  Summer-heat,  the  beautiful  noble  summer,  must  and 
wm  have  thunder  withal  I    The  Norse  heart  lores  this 
rhor  and  his  hammer-bolt;    sports  with  hhn.    Thor  1$ 
Summer-heat ;   the  god  of  Peaceable  Industry  as  well  as 
Thunder.    He  Is  the  Peasant's  friend;  his  true  henchman 
and  attendant  Is  Thialfl,  Manual  Labour.    Thor  hhnself 
engages  fa  aU  manner  of  rough  manual  work,  scorns  no 
business  for  its  plebeianlsm ;   Is  ever  and  anon  traveUfaa 
to  the  country  of  the  JOtuns,  harryfag  those  chaotic  Frost- 
monsters,  subduing  them,  at  least  straitenfag  and  damagfaji 
them.    There  is  a  great  broad  humour  fa  some  of  these 
things. 

Thor,  as  we  saw  above,  goes  to  JStun-land,  to  seek 
Hymh-  s  Caldron,  that  the  Gods  may  brew  Leer.    Hymir 
the  huge  Giant  enters,  his  grey  beard  aU  fuU  of  hoar-frost : 
splits  pillars  with  the  very  glance  of  his  eye ;  Thor.  after 
much  rough  tumult,  snatches  the  Pot,  claps  It  on  his  head  ; 
the    handles  of  it  reach  down  to  his  heels.'    The  Norse 
Skald  has  a  kind  of  loving  sport  with  Thor.    This  is  the 
Hymh-  whose  catUe,  the  critics  have  discovered,  are  Ice- 
bergs.   Huge  untutored  Brobdignag  genius,— needfag  only 
to  be  tamed-down ;    fato  Shakspeares,  Dantes,  Goethesl 
It  Is  all  gone  now,  that  old  Norse  work,— Thor  the  Thunder- 
god  changed  fato  Jack  the  Giant-killer ;  but  the  mfad  that 
made  it  is  here  yet.    How  strangely  things  grow,  and  die 
and  do  not  die  I    There  are  twigs  of  that  great  world-tree 
of  Norse  Belief  stiU  curiously  traceable.    This  poor  Jack 
of  the  Nursery,  with  his  mu-aculous  shoes  of  swiftness,  coat 
of  darkness,  sword  of  sharpness,  he  is  one.    Hunde  Eiin 
and  StiU  more  decisively  Red  Etin  t  f  Ireland,  fa  the  ScottislI 
BaUads,  these  are  both  derived  from  Norseland ;   Etin  Is 
evidently  a  Jdtun.    Nay,  Shakspeare's  Hamlet  is  a  twitt 
too  of  this  same  world-tree;  there  seems  no  doubt  of  that! 
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Hamlet,  Amleth,  I  find.  Is  reall-"  a  mvti,i<.  ..*— 

Smo,  as  his  wont  was,  made  It  a  Danlshhlatnr?"  k  ?* 
peare,  out  of  Sauo,  made  It  what  we  J^i^  "w? '  ?^!^*' 
the  worla-tre*"  thit  has  aZam  T  iut,.  ^ ^J*  *»  « '^Ig  of 
«cldent  that  oue  has^orr       '^^^ '-^^y  »«'»'•  or 

In  fact,  these  old  Norse  sonas  have  a  tr„ih  i«  *%. 
Inward  perennial  truth  and  ^eftoes       l^^lx  ^^  *^^™'  *" 
jaye  that  can  very  long  pre^^'"  L^^F  by  "S-a^^^^ 
It  Is  a  greatness  not  of  mere  body  Td  rigiSJ  bSk   K^f: 

jrsnri^rin  ^;^^tSri^B?^ 

glance  Into  the  very  deeps  of  thouaht     Th;v  L*^?^''** 
3^2."^;:;;;'  phenomenon  or  appearancrno  « /itag    'ySl' 

•  We  are  such  stuff  as  Dreams  are  made  of  I  • 
ttnculUvated  places,  among  stones  and  trees     At^ahrf  .. 

Sesr^hL^^d-vrhori^^^^^^ 

nols«  alarmed  them.    Tho^Xd  hi' Sl^^mS!?  s to^d 

that  rude  hall ;  they  found  a  StJ;  dotj  !t  iZ  °"Vf  ^ 
refuge  there.  Neither  had  Thor  aSy  batUe '  ?or'  l?1  'n  ^ 
morning  it  turned-out  that  the  nolehaS 'be^' oily  the 
tnonng  of  a  certafai  enormous  but  peaceable  r fan ?^  ♦? 
p*f"t  Sk^ir,  who  lay  peaceably  de^rg^iearbv'  «nH 
tWs  that  they  took  for  a  house  was  merdy  4  Gto^^thrn^^ 
aside  there ;  the  door  was  the  Glo Wfat  •  7h«^m." 
closet  they  had  fled  toto  was  the  ThumbTluch  a  dove  • 
I  remark  too  that  it  had  not  fingers  as  ours  have!  tloSi 
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a  Uramb,  and  the  rest  undivided :   a  most  ancient,  rustic 
glove  I 

Skrymlr  now  carried  their  portmanteau  all  day ;   Thor, 
however,  had  his  own  suspicions,  did  not  like  the  ways  of 
Skrymlr ;  determined  at  night  to  put  an  end  to  him  as  he 
slept    Raishig  his  hammer,  he  struck  down  into  the  Giant's 
face  a  right  thunderbolt  blow,  of  force  to  rend  rocks.    The 
Giant  merely  awoke ;  rubbed  his    beek,  and  said.  Did  a 
leaf  fall  ?    Again  Thor  .truck,  so  soon  as  Skrymlr  again 
slept;    a  better  blow  than  before;    but  the  Giant  only 
murmured,  Was  that  a  grain  of  sand  7    Thor's  third  stroke 
was  with  both  his  hands  (the  '  knuckles  white '  I  suppose), 
and  seemed  to  dint  deep  into  Skrymir's  visage ;   but  he 
merely  checked  his  snore,  and  remarked.  There  must  be 
sparrows  roosting  hi  this  tree,  I  tWnk  ;  what  is  that  they 
have  dropt  7— At  the  gate  of  Utgard,  a  place  so  high  that 
you  had  to  '  strain  your  neck  bending  back  to  see  the  top 
of  it,'  Skrymlr  went  his  ways.    Thor  and  his  companions 
were  admitted ;  invited  to  take  share  in  the  games  going 
on.    To  Thor,  for  his  part,  they  handed  a  Drinkhig-hom  ; 
it  was  a  common  feat,  they  told  hhn,  to  drink  this  dry  at 
one  draught.    Long  and  fiercely,  three  Umes  over,  Thor 
drank  ;  but  made  hardly  any  impression.    He  was  a  weak 
child,  they  told  him :  could  he  lift  that  Cat  he  saw  there  7 
Small  as  the  feat  seemed,  Thor  with  his  whole  godlike 
strength  could  not ;  he  bent-up  the  creature's  back,  could 
not  raise  its  feet  ofif  the  ground,  could  at  the  utmost  raise 
one  foot.    Why,  you  are  no  man,  said  the  Utgard  people ; 
there  is  an  Old  Woman  that  wDl  wrestle  you  I    Thor, 
heartily  ashamed,  seized  this  haggard  Old  Woman ;   but 
could  not  throw  her. 

And  now,  on  their  quittfaig  Utgard,  the  Chief  Jatun, 
escorthig  them  politely  a  little  way,  said  to  Thor :  "  You 
are  beaten  then: — ^yet  be  not  so  much  ashamed;  there 
was  deception  of  appearance  in  it.  That  Horn  you  tried 
to  drink  wa?  the  Sea :  you  did  make  it  ebb ;  but  who 
could  drink  that,  the  bottomless  1  The  Cat  you  would 
have  lifted,— why,  that  is  the  Midgard-snake,  the  Great 
World-serpent,  which,  tail  in  mouth,  girds  and  keeps-up 
the  whole  created  world  ;  had  you  torn  that  up,  the  world 
must  have  rushed  to  ruhi  I  As  for  the  Old  Woman,  she 
was  Tfaie,  Old  Age,  Duration  ;  with  her  what  can  wrestle  7 
No  man  nor  no  god  with  her ;  gods  of  men,  she  prevails 
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at  these  tfiree  pa/fey,;   your  three  strokes  made  th^T* 
Thor  looked  at  his  attendant  Jfltun :  ii^f^ii^^lit 

and    that    glove-Aoiw    was    some    Earth-cavern  I    But 
Stoymir  had  vanished;    Utgard  with  lU  sktwS  gate" 
when  Thor  grasped  his  hammer  to  smite  them,  had  Jone 
to  air ;  only  th«  Giant's  voice  was  heard  moS :  •' BeU^ 
come  no  more  to  Jdtunhehn  I  "—  "*""'«8  •      seller 

TWs  Is  of  the  allegoric  period,  as  we  see.  and  half  play,  not 
of  the  propheUc  and  entirely  devout :  but  as  a  my  thifls 
there  not  real  antique  Norse  gold  In  It  ?  mS,  tSe  metid 
rough  from  the  Mfaner-sUthy.  than  in  many  afamSd  Grefk 
Mythu.  ,A«ped  far  better  I  A  great  broad  fiJoSag^S 
of  true  humour  Is  In  this  Skrymf ;  mirth  restSg  on^^^? 

a  right  valiant  heart  Is  capable  of  that.     It  U  the  grim 
humour  of  our  own  Ben  Jonson.  rare  old  Ben  ;  nins  in^S 

.ill  othJ?'.'H''""'^i  '?'°"*  =«*«^«»  tones  of^nlia 

Tw  I     .^*P*'  **"*  **'  ^^"^  American  Backwoods, 
n  J^^ Vnnf "  *  "i!"^  **^*"«  conception  that  of  the  Raa- 
narbk.  Consummation,  or  Twilight  of  the  Gods.     It  is  in  the 

rni"*''^^,"«'  '^"^^^y  a  very  old.  prophetic  idea  tS' 
one/  ^f^  -^f '""*'  '^*  ^^^^*  P°^*«  «"d  the  chaoUc'  brute" 
Zf;  of  ^  '*^?"*  *^f  "*"'*  ^^  P^«*  victory  by  the  fomier 
meet  at  last  in  universal  worid-embracinft  wesUe  widTei  •' 
Morld-serpent  against  Thor.  strength  asainst  Xn^l . 
mutuaUy  extincUve  ;  and  ^in?  ^wUight^sl  J^a  iSo 
darkness^aUows  the  created  uiverse.  The  Sd^^vS  e 
with  its  Gods  is  sunk  ;  but  It  is  not  final  death :  there  te 
to  be  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth ;  a  highe;  supreme 
Cod,  and  Justice  to  reign  among  men.    Curiousi  tSiTw 

^y  STse^'lnt^:    ^  """'  """  "'«  "«  "^f  "  ■■ 
And  now,  connected  with  thU,  let  us  glance  at  th.  I«^ 

ttncy  It  to  be  the  late.t  In  date  oX  all  these  fable*;   t 
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torrowing  protest  against  the  advance  of  Christianity,— 
set  forth  reproachfully  by  some  Conservative  Pagan.  King 
Olaf  has  been  harshly  blamed  for  his  over-zeal  in  introducing 
Christianity ;  surely  I  should  have  blamed  hhn  far  more 
for  an  under-zeal  hi  that  t  He  paid  dear  enough  for  it ; 
he  died  by  the  revolt  of  his  Pagan  people,  in  battle,  hi  the 
year  1033,  at  Stickelstad,  near  that  Dronthehn,  where  the 
chief  Cathedral  of  the  North  has  now  stood  for  many 
centuries,  dedicated  gratefully  to  his  memory  as  Saint 
Olaf.  The  mythus  about  Thor  is  to  this  effect.  Ktog 
Olaf,  the  Christian  Refon  i  King,  is  sailing  with  fit  escort 
along  the  shore  of  Norway,  from  haven  to  haven ;  dis- 
pensing justice,  or  dohig  other  royal  work :  on  leaving  a 
certain  haven,  it  is  found  that  a  stranger,  of  grave  eyes 
and  aspect,  red  beard,  of  stately  robust  flgure,  has  stept 
In.  The  courtiers  address  him ;  his  answers  surprise  by 
their  perttaency  and  depth:  at  length  he  is  brought  to 
the  King.  The  stranger's  conversation  here  is  not  less 
remarkable,  as  they  sail  along  the  beautiful  shore;  but 
after  some  time,  he  addresses  King  Olaf  thus :  "  Yes, 
Khig  Olaf,  it  is  all  beautiful,  with  the  sun  shhiing  on  it 
there ;  green,  fruitful,  a  right  fair  home  for  you  ;  and 
many  a  sore  day  had  Thor,  many  a  wild  flght  with  the 
rock  Jdtuns,  before  he  could  make  it  so.  And  now  you 
seem  mhided  to  put  away  Thor.  Khig  Olaf,  have  a  care  1  " 
said  the  stranger,  drawing-down  his  brows; — and  when 
they  looked  again,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. — This  is 
the  last  appearance  of  Thor  on  the  stage  of  this  world  1 

Do  we  not  see  well  enou  ]h  how  the  Fable  might  arise, 
without  unveracity  on  the  part  of  any  one?  It  is  the 
way  most  Gods  have  come  to  appear  among  men :  thus, 
if  in  Pindar's  time  '  Neptune  was  seen  once  at  the  Nemean 
Games,'  what  was  this  Neptune  too  but  a  '  stranger  of 
noble  grave  aspect,' — fit  to  be  '  seen '  1  There  is  some- 
thing pathetic,  tragic  for  me  in  this  last  voice  of  Paganism. 
Thor  is  vanished,  the  whole  Norse  world  has  vanished; 
and  will  not  return  ever  again.  In  like  fashion  to  that 
pass  away  the  highest  thhigs.  All  things  that  have  been 
in  this  world,  all  things  that  are  or  will  be  in  it,  have  to 
vanish  :  we  have  our  sad  farewell  to  give  them. 

That  Norse  Religion,  a  rude  but  earnest,  sternly  hnpres- 
sive  Consecration  of  Valour  (so  we  may  define  it),  sufficed 
lor  these  old  valiant  Northmen.    Consecration  of  Valour 
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clearer  relaUon  with  ^T^I:^!tV  "*  ^^  ^«««'  «<> 
to  the  .^«st.    For  the  whol?  P^f^  *,"[;  *»^  Powewlon. 

tSmr^""*^"  of  the  Prcent ;  thi  ?ast  h!7  f'^^^""*'  ^ 
thing  frue,  and  b  a  predoM  n«!J.^   J»«d  «lway«  lome- 

Wme.  In  .  different  plS^ftt  b'S^JJ^"*    ^  «  ^^^nt 
S"',  ^'nmon  HumaS  Nature  t?a?h«.T'  *'"**'  "*  <>' 
Itself.    The  actual  True  I.  tH  ..       -"  **««"  developing 
one  of  them  by  ttself  ^«.«?  /""  ®'  *"  ^"^  i  not  anv 
is  hitherto  deUpli.'"C«  Vt**  "'  """^^  ^"ttSJ 
mlaknow  them.    "  T?  wwS  «f  Jk  '™:^  "»«"»  •"  than 
you  .pecially  adhere  ?  ^CoSJZ  7^.  ^«"«*««  ^ 
"To  aU  the  Three  I "  BmSen^t^l^*!'  **'  "»  Teacher. 
Three:   for  they  by  thefr^^^„  «%*'"**'•    "To  aU  the 
Religion."         ^  ^  ^'**"  "^°"  fl"t  constitute  the  True 
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LECTURE   II  • 

THE  HERO  AS  PROPHET.    MAHOMET:  ISLAM 

From  the  first  rude  times  of  Paganism  among  the  Scandl< 
navlans  in  the  North,  we  advance  to  a  very  different  epoch 
of  religion,  among  a  very  different  people :  Mahometanism 
among  the  Arabs.  A  great  change  ;  what  a  change  and 
progress  is  indicated  here,  in  the  universal  condition  and 
thoughts  of  men  t 

The  Hero  is  not  now  regarded  as  a  God  among  his  fellow- 
men  ;  but  as  one  God-inspired,  as  a  prophet.  It  is  the 
second  phasis  of  Hero-worship  ;  the  first  or  oldest,  we  may 
say,  has  passed  away  without  return ;  in  the  history  of 
the  world  there  will  not  again  be  any  man,  never  so  great, 
whom  his  fellowmen  will  take  for  a  god.  Nay  we  might 
rationally  ask.  Did  any  set  of  human  beings  ever  really 
think  the  man  they  saw  there  standing  beside  them  a  god, 
the  maker  of  this  world?  Perhaps  not:  it  was  usually 
some  man  they  remembered,  or  had  seen.  But  neither  can 
this  any  more  be.  The  Great  Man  is  not  recognised  hence- 
forth as  a  god  any  more. 

It  was  a  rude  gross  error,  that  of  counting  the  Great 
Man  a  god.  Yet  let  us  say  that  it  is  at  all  times  difficult 
to  know  what  he  is,  or  how  to  account  of  him  and  receive 
him  t  The  most  significant  feature  in  the  history  of  an 
epoch  is  the  manner  it  has  of  welcoming  a  Great  Man. 
Ever,  to  the  true  instincts  of  men,  there  is  something  god- 
like in  him.  Whether  they  shall  take  him  to  be  a  god, 
to  be  a  prophet,  or  what  they  shall  take  him  to  be  7  that 
Is  ever  a  grand  question  ;  by  theh*  way  of  answering  that, 
we  shall  see  as  through  a  little  window;,  into  the  very  heart 
of  these  men's  spiritual  condition.  For  at  bottom  the 
Great  Man,  as  he  comes  from  the  hand  of  Nature,  is  ever 
the  same  kind  of  thing :  Odin,  Lucher,  Johnson,  Bums ; 
I  hope  to  make  it  appear  that  these  are  all  originally  of 
•  Friday,  6tb  May,  1840. 
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diverse.    The   worship   orOdlTal^nnir  '°»««"«'«bly 
prostrat.  before  the  Great  MaS    tol«  5^i!"  ."''""'^   '«" 
•nd     under  over  him,  and  fed  ^'f?..    *"^«'«"»  of  love 
a  (1*     /en  of  the  sklw/.Td  |    Jl,!****'  ^*°^  *»»»*  he  was 
but  to  welcome,  for  example  a^L?*  ^^1^^  *»°»8»>  ' 
^hat  we  can  c^U  perfeS  ?  Vh^T"*/"  ""^  ******  ^"  'hat 
Heaven  can  give  to  !he  Earth^  « T'  Pr."'**"  «*''  *hat 
call  It :   the  Soul  of  a  Man  L»n-i.     "  ""    «*"^"»  '  "  ^« 
•kie.  with  a  God'..L.saie  tJ  iJ!?t^hir*  ^°^"  '~°»  ^^^ 
«i  Idle  artificial  firework    sent  JT!       ''*  ""***•  *^«y  »» 
•Ink  It  into  ashe.,  wrecfa^d  taef^e,tS:  "  \^'"''  «»^ 
of  a  Great  Man  I  do  not  ca  i  v^^l  ^    .^;  "*^^  "ceptlon 
Into  the  heart  of  the  ?hln  J  l^  ^^^""^  *^**»«'  ^    Looking 
Burnt  a  stm  u^Ier  Dhenomenn  "I^  P*'*»*P»  «=«"  'hat  of 
Imperfections  taTanfe  wa?.*  ^''""^'"^fi  'tlU  sadder 
method  Itself  I    T?  ?S^toto  X^*  Scandinavian 

of  love  and  admira^rwas  „o?aon^""??"^«  deliguium 
tog.  nay  Irrational  suieTcUious  ?.o  ?  '  ^"5  '"^^'^  unreason- 
stiU  worse  I-It  is  a  ?hS  forevii  rh  f'  ^  *»  P^'^ap. 
worship  :  different  m  3  l/e  SHn?.S^«j.  ''^  «'  ««'o. 
age.  Indeed,  the  heart  of  the  wlS*  k  *?  **°  "^^  *«  «ny 
one  may  say,  is  to  do  It  well  ^"'^°*"  °'  "»«  «««. 

Pr^L^rLfartL^Tete"?^^^^  '""^  -»*  -^-t 
by  no  means  the  truest  of  P^opLt/bi?  ^^"^  V'  ""'  '' 
a  true  one.    Farther  as  th*.~  i«  «  V     "^  ^  ^°  esteem  him 

any  Of  us,  Mah"Se"C  ?  me^Tofay'Lrthr  'r"^^"«' 
I  justly  can.     It  Is  the  way  iS  aet  at  fu       *°?'*  °'  ^^ 
try  to  understand  what  Ae  me^t  Iftl  .k  '^*'"*-    ^«'  "» 
the  world  meant  and  meanT  ^th  i?  '^«.r'W;   what 
more  answerable  guestion     o.,^       ^^'  ^*"  '^'^'n  be  a 
Mahomet,  that  he  was  «  *rh?^^  ^'T"'''  hypothesis  about 
Incarnate  that  his  rXon  5s  «  if*  ^^°''*'''  *  ^a^^ehood 
'atulty,  begins  reaLy  tVe  noTunT' k°/  '^^^^^^  «»<* 
The  lies.  Which  weU-meLhig  zell  Sas  hf  ^'i**  "^^  °"«- 
man    are  disgraceful  toTfsdvS  oSv   'SJk  '°'J?^  *^^ 
inquired  of  Grotlus,  Where  the  nrL?^*     ^^^^  Pococke 
the  pigeon,  trained  to  S  ^^trlTu^  ^^^'  ^'ory  of 
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now  of  a  hundred-iind.elghty  mUllont  of  men  these  twelve- 
«."^^«  V^  ^f.*'  »»undr«I.«nd-elghty  mUlIoni  were 
made  by  G»d  as  well  as  we.  A  greater  number  of  God's 
creatures  believe  in  Mahomet's  word  at  this  hour  than  in 
any  other  word  whatever.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  it  was 
mJSv*![!?*?  piece  of  spiritual  legerdemain,  this  which  so 
SIT  "*/*""•  «'  *»»«  Almighty  have  lived  by  and  died 

I «...  u',.  "^  P"^'  *^®°"°^  '0™  "ny  wch  ropposltlon. 
I  wiU  believe  most  things  sooner  than  that.  One^uld  S 
entirely  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  this  world  at  all.  if 
quackery  so  grew  and  ware  sanctioned  here, 
-♦♦^i";  *l^^  theories  are  very  lamentable.  If  we  would 
li^K  ..^"^'Iw'***  of  anythhig  in  God's  true  Creation,  let 
us  disbelieve  them  wholly  I  They  are  the  product  of  an 
Age  of  Scepticism ;  they  indicate  the  saddest  spiritual 
paralysis  and  mere  death-life  of  the  souls  of  menf  more 
fn^r  ^i^?7'  '  ^^^'^'  ^"  ""^^^  promulgated  in  thU 
fi^n;  K  .M  l"?^u°""**  *  *"*'"«*°"  '  Why,  a  false  man 
cannot  build  a  brick  house  1  If  he  do  not  know  and  foUow 
ZZi!^   properties  of  mortar,  burnt  clay  and  what  else  he 

r2n  •»  ?  "5  ?°""  ****'  ^'^  "«''«'  *>»t  a  rubbish-heap. 
It  wiU  not  stand  for  twelve  centuries,  to  lodge  a  hundred- 
and-eighty  mlUions  ;  it  will  faU  straightway.  A  man  must 
ojnfonn  himself  to  Nature's  laws,  *' verilj'in  commuX 
with  Nature  and  the  truth  of  things,  or  Nature  wUl  answer 
him.  No,  not  at  all  I  Specioslties  are  speclous-ah,  me  I 
—a  Cagllostro,  many  Cagliostros,  prominent  world-leaders, 
do  prosper  by  their  quackery,  for  a  day.  It  is  like  a  forged 
bank-note  ;  they  get  It  passed  out  of  their  worthless  hands : 
others,  not  they,  have  to  smart  for  it.    Nature  bursts-up  in 

2;?;  f^l',  ^""*'*\  Revolutions  and  suchlike,  prodainTlng 
with  terrible  veracity  that  forged  notes  are  forged 

-  wu'  f  .??*?  ^*°  especially,  of  him  I  wUl  venture  to 
assert  that  it  is  incredible  he  should  have  been  other  th^ 
S"!n  ♦!  f*^"*' *°  f «  *»»«  primary  foundaUon  of  hira.  and 
of  aU  that  can  ie  in  him,  this.  No  Mirabeau,  Napoleon. 
Sir  ;  ^f*"!!"^  "°  °**"  adequate  to  do  anything,  but  is 
fl«t  of  all  in  right  earnest  about  it ;  what  I  caU  a  sincere 
^S;  fl L*  r^  ^7  Sincerity,  a  deep,  great,  genuine  sincerity, 
is  the  first  characteristic  of  aU  men  in  any  way  heroic.  Not 
the  sincerity  that  caUs  iUelf  sincere;    ah  no,  that  is  a 

SrS^'ilJf ""**"»***'-*  ^^^""^  ^'•«8«art  conscious 
sincerity;  oftenest  self-conceit  mataly.    The  Great  Man's 
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tor  What  man ^C^J^  L^^^yl'"^'  «'  '?^«*ity ; 
one  day?    No    the  nrri*  S  ^.^  ***®  ^'^^  «' tn>th  for 

i»  »o ;  I  would  My  rath«rhft  ^*        **^  ^^^  **  ^^« 
himself;  he  caTot'tip' b^Lf^^ 5;^!;^^^^^ 
of  txlstence  is  great  to  him.    Fly  as  i^  L  J^»f  ^***  ^«<^t 

out  of  the  awful  presence  of  tKaJuy^ Vfa  mC"!  ''' 
wade ;  he  Is  great  bv  that  flp«»  «#  n      !^'    "**  ™hid  is  so 

t^,  real  as  Life  re'^'^a, 'de"th  f  th,^^^^ 
Though  all  men  should  forget  iu  LH  ^f^'V^  *«»  ^^' 
show,  he  cannot.  At  aU  mcmilntsX  'in^°^  walk  fa  a  vain 
In  upon  him ;  undenSblTThl^l  VL  Hame-image  glares- 
take  this  as  my  prtaa^  deto^^^^^^  ^«h  you  to 
little  man  may  havS^is  S^  J?*'*  °'  *  ^^^*-  ^'^-  A 
that  God  has  made  :  but  a'  GreS  f^^^^^"*  *°  ""  ««» 
it.                              •    **"^  *  ^'^^at  Man  cannot  be  without 

to  uraVcr^d^'^i  resZ^^bTf  f /"-  ^  ^«  --- 

Unknown  with  tidfags  to  us     w-  ""^  ^""*' 

Prophet,  God  ;-fa  one  wav  «;  .)5^    ""^^  ^'^  ^»^  P«et. 
words  h;  utters  a7e  a?no  Z.r  ^    '''  ^  ^  ^^  that  the 
the  ImierFac?^thi°cs      h«?^'''°'^*-    ^^^^ct  from 
daily   communion  ^uTt^t"  H?/«  '"^  *^*'  ***  "^«'  ^ 
from  him;    he  is  blind    hL  V^^^^^  ^nnot  hide  it 
hearsays;    «  dares-fa  uno^S'^''^"^^'^**^*'  '«"«>wfag 
are  they  'not  a^S  of  '^eJel^o'n  '^""^l  ?''  ""^«^^^' 
such  for  want  of  some  other  name  ?  7^1.  f  ""*  5^"'*  ^* 
of  the  world  that  he  comes  -hTi.        «  '  '^°°*  *^«  *»««•* 
reality  of  thfags     God  w  ;«  ^    *  P""'"""  «>'  **»«  Primal 

thism^an   .^h1fino?GoSma"d:1S,^?h^el^r^^^  ^"* 
of  aU  ?    :  ue '  fasDiraUon  nn  h.  aT^'  u?*  ^^^^^^  *"<*  newest 

st^dfag ; '  wet^Krlltt^t*^^^^^ 

schemi;  ^eI^not1i^^i.e  ZZo'^T^r^''''''' 
he  delivered  was  a  real  one  wiuSl^  «n  '"I*  '°**'*8« 
voice  from  the  unknovm  DeLThV^  .**"*'*  *^"^«d 
false,  nor  his  workings  here  Si«J^  t^°  ''°'***  ^^'^  »°t 
crum  ;  a  fiery  mass  of  iSef^f '  ^°  ^"^^^  «"<»  Slmula- 
of  Nature  he^el?    T^Wnrfrthe  X.^"Ik"^'^  «^"*  ^^^^o"* 

had  ordered  it  so.    ^ell^ctrLtSSSiic^t- 
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InsInceriUes  even,  of  Mahomet,  if  such  were  never  lo  weU 

hi"m         **'*^'*    ^^*  '***^*    *"*    primary    fact    about 

On  the  whole,  we  make  too  much  of  faults  ;  the  details 
of  the  bustoess  hide  the  real  centre  of  it.    Faults?    The 
greatest  of  faults,  I  should  say,  is  to  be  conscious  of  none. 
Readers  of  the  Bible  above  aU,  one  would  tWnk,  might 
know  better.    Who  is  caUed  there  '  the  man  according  to 
God  s  own  heart '  ?    David,  the  Hebrew  King,  had  f^en 
into  sins  enough  ;  blackest  crimes  ;  there  was  no  want  of 
Sins.    And  thereupon  the  unbelievers  sneer  and  ask.  Is 
this  your  man  accordtog  to  God's  heart?    The  sneer.  I 
must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shaUow  one.     What  are 
faults,  what  are  the  outward  details  of  a  life ;  if  the  inner 
secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations,  true,  often-baffled, 
never-ended  struggle  of  it,  be  forgotten  ?    '  It  is  not  to 
man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps.'    Of  all  acts,  is  not 
for  a  man,  repentance  the  most  divtoe  ?    The  deadliest  sta' 
1  say,  were  that  same  supercilious  consciousness  of  no 
sto ;— that  is  death ;   the  heart  so  conscious  is  divorced 
from  stocerity,  humility  and  fact ;   is  dead :   it  is  '  pure ' 
as  dead  dry  sand  is  pure.    David's  life  and  history,  as 
written  for  us  to  those  Psahns  of  his,  I  consider  to  be  the 
truest  emblem  ever  given  of  a  man's  moral  progress  and 

!^"?r  ^TJf^V'  ^  *"^"'*  ''°"'''  ^  ever  discem 
to  it  the  faithful  struggle  of  an  earnest  human  soul  towards 
what  is  good  and  best.  Struggle  often  baffled,  sore  baffled, 
down  as  into  entire  wreck ;  yet  a  struggle  never  ended : 
ever,  with  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable  purpose, 
begun  anew.  Poor  human  nature  1  Is  not  a  man's  waUdng 
to  truth,  always  that :  *  a  succession  of  faUs '  ?  Man  can 
do  no  other.  In  this  wild  element  of  a  Life,  he  has  to 
struggle  onwards;  now  faUen,  deep-abased;  and  ever, 
with  tears,  repentance,  with  bleedtog  heart,  he  has  to  rise 

"^*^L/V"**®  *«^  **"*  onwards.  That  his  struggle  be 
a  faithful  unconquerable  one :  that  is  the  question  of  ques- 
tions.   We  wffl  put-up  with  many  sad  detafls,  if  the  soul 

m  LZ^?*  i^%  K^,?*"*  ^^  themselves  wiU  never  teach 
us  what  it  is.     I  believe  we  misesthnate  Mahomet's  faults 

Zilif  *  tu  ^  •  ^Si  ^^'  *'*"**  of  hhn  will  never  be  got  by 
dwcUtog  there.    We  wffl  leave  aU  this  behtod  us:    and 

i!*"^,*  °^*?y««  *»»at  he  did  mean  some  true  thtag,  ask 
candidly  what  it  was  or  might  be. 
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These  Arabs  Mahomet  was  born  among  are  certainly  a 
notable  people.  Their  country  itself  is  notable ;  the  fit 
habitation  for  such  a  race.  Savage  inaccessible  rock- 
mountains,  great  grim  deserts,  alternating  with  beautiful 
■trips  of  verdure:  wherever  water  is,  there  is  greenness, 
beauty :  odoriferous  balm-shrubs,  date-trees,  frankincense- 
trees.  Consider  that  wide  waste  horizon  of  sand,  empty, 
silent,  like  a  sand-sea,  dividing  habitable  place  from 
habitable.  You  are  all  alone  there,  left  alone  with  the 
Universe ;  by  day  a  fierce  sun  blazing  down  on  it  with 
Intolerable  radiance ;  by  night  the  great  deep  Heaven  with 
its  stars.  Such  a  country  is  fit  for  a  swift-handed,  deep- 
hearted  race  of  men.  There  is  something  most  agile, 
active,  and  yet  most  meditative,  enthusiastic  in  the  Arab 
character.  The  Persians  are  called  the  French  of  the 
East ;  we  will  call  the  Arabs  Oriental  Italians.  A  gifted 
noble  people ;  a  people  of  wild  strong  feelings,  and  of  iron 
restraint  over  these :  the  characteristic  of  nobleminded- 
ness,  of  genius.  The  wild  Bedouin  welcomes  the  stranger 
to  his  tent  as  one  havhig  right  to  all  that  is  there ;  were 
it  his  worst  enemy,  he  wil!  slay  his  foal  to  treat  him,  wUl 
serve  hhn  with  sacred  hospitality  for  three  days,  will  set 
him  fairly  on  his  way ; — and  tlien,  by  another  law  as 
■acred,  kill  him  if  he  can.  In  words  too,  as  in  action. 
They  are  not  loquacious  people,  taciturn  rather;  but 
eloquent,  gifted  when  they  do  speak.  An  earnest,  truthful 
kind  of  men.  They  are,  as  we  know,  of  Jewish  kindred : 
but  with  that  deadly  terrible  earnestness  of  the  Jews  they 
seem  to  combine  something  graceful,  brilliant,  which  is 
not  Jewish.  They  had  '  Poetic  contests '  among  them 
before  the  time  of  Mahomet.  Sale  says,  at  Ocadh,  in  the 
South  of  Arabia,  there  were  yearly  fairs,  and  there,  when 
the  merchandising  was  done.  Poets  sang  for  prizes : — the 
wild  people  gathered  to  hear  that. 

One  Jewish  quality  these  Arabs  manifest ;  the  outcome  of 
many  or  of  all  high  qualities ;  what  we  may  call  religiosity. 
From  of  old  they  had  been  zealous  worshippers,  according  to 
their  light.  They  worshipped  the  stars,  as  Sabeans ;  wor- 
shipped many  natural  objects, — ^recognised  them  as  symbols, 
immediate  manifestations,  of  the  Maker  of  Nature.  It  was 
wrong;  and  yet  not  wholly  wrong.  All  God's  works  are  still 
in  a  sense  symbols  of  God.  Do  we  not,  as  I  urged,  still 
account  it  a  merit  to  recognise  a  certain  inexhaustible 
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slgniflcance,  *  poetic  beauty '  as  we  name  It,  la  an  natural 
objects  whatsoever  ?  A  man  is  a  poet,  and  honoured,  for 
doing  that,  and  speaking  or  singing  it,— a  Icind  of  diluted 
worship.  They  had  many  Prophets,  these  Arabs  ;  Teachers 
each  to  his  tribe,  each  according  to  the  Ught  he  had.  But 
indeed,  have  we  not  from  of  old  the  noblest  of  proofs,  still 
palpable  to  every  one  of  us,  of  what  devoutness  and  noble- 
mindedness  had  dwelt  in  these  rustic  thoughtful  peoples  ? 
Biblical  critics  seem  agreed  that  our  own  BooAr  of  Job  was 
written  hi  that  region  of  the  world.  I  call  that,  apart  from 
all  theories  about  it,  one  of  the  grandest  things  ever  written 
with  pen.  One  feels,  indeed,  as  if  it  were  not  Hebrew ; 
such  a  noble  universality,  different  from  noble  patriotism  or 
sectarianism,  reigns  in  it.  A  noble  Book  ;  all  men's  Book  I 
It  is  our  first,  oldest  statement  of  the  never-ending  Problem, 
—man's  desthiy,  and  God's  ways  with  hfan  here  in  this 
earth.  And  all  in  such  free  flowing  outlines  ;  grand  in  its 
shicerity,  in  its  shnplicity ;  in  its  epic  melody,  and  repose  of 
reconcilement.  There  is  the  seeing  eye,  the  mildly  unv^er- 
standing  heart.  So  true  everyway;  true  eyesight  and 
vision  for  all  things ;  material  things  no  less  than  sph-ittial : 

the  Horse, — •  hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  ?  ' 

he  '  laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the  spear  I '  Such  living 
likenesses  were  never  since  drawn.  Sublime  sorrow, 
sublime  reconciliation ;  oldest  choral  melody  as  of  the 
heart  of  mankhid ;— so  soft,  and  great ;  as  the  summer 
midnight,  as  the  world  with  its  seas  and  stars  I  There  is 
nothhig  written,  I  thfak,  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it,  of  equal 
literary  merit. — 

To  the  idolatrous  Arabs  one  of  the  most  ancient  universal 
objects  of  worship  was  that  Black  Stone,  still  kept  in 
the  buildbig  called  Caabah  at  Mecca.  Diodorus  Siculus 
mentions  this  Caabah  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken,  as  the 
oldest,  most  honoured  temple  in  his  time ;  that  is,  some 
half-century  before  our  Era.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  says  there 
is  some  likelihood  that  the  Black  Stone  is  an  aerolite.  In 
that  case,  some  man  might  see  it  fall  out  of  Heaven  1  It 
stands  now  beside  the  Well  Zemzem  ;  the  Caabah  is  built 
over  both.  A  Well  is  in  all  places  a  beautiful  affecting 
object,  gushfaig  out  like  life  from  the  hard  earth  ;— still  more 
so  in  those  hot  dry  countries,  where  it  is  the  first  condition 
of  being.  The  Well  Zemzem  has  its  name  from  the  bubbling 
found  of  the  waters,  zem-zem ;  they  think  it  is  the  Well 
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which  Hagar  found  with  her  litUe  Ishmad  in  the  wflderness : 
the  aerolite  and  it  have  been  sacred  now,  and  had  a  Caabah 
over  them,  for  thousands  of  years.  A  curious  object,  that 
Caabah  I  There  it  stands  at  this  hour,  hi  the  black  cloth- 
covering  the  Sultan  sends  it  yearly ;  '  twenty-seven  cubits 
high ; '  with  ckcuit,  with  double  drcuit  of  pillars,  with 
festoon-rows  of  lamps  and  quaint  omamenU :  the  lamps 
wiU  be  Ughted  again  this  night,— to  glitter  again  under  the 
stars.  An  authentic  fragment  of  the  oldest  Past.  It  is 
the  Keblah  of  all  Moslem:  from  Delhi  all  onwards  to 
Morocco,  the  eyes  of  innumerable  prayhig  men  are  turned 
towards  tt,  five  times,  this  day  and  aU  days :  one  of  the 
notablest  centres  in  the  Habitation  of  Men. 

It  had  been  from  the  sacredness  attached  to  this  Caabah 
Stone  and  Hagar's  WeU,  from  the  pilgrimhigs  of  aU  tribes  of 
Arabs  thither,  that  Mecca  took  its  rise  as  a  Town.    A  great 
town  once,  though  much  decayed  now.    It  has  no  natural 
advantage  for  a  town ;  stands  hi  a  sandy  hollow  amid  bare 
barren  hills,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea ;  its  provisions,  its 
very  bread,  have  to  be  imported.    But  so  many  pUgrims 
needed  ?adghigs :  and  then  all  places  of  pilgrimage  do,  from 
the  flrit,  become  places  of  trade.    The  first  day  pilgrims 
meet,  merchants  have  also  met :  where  men  see  themselves 
assembled  for  one  object,  they  find  that  they  can  accomplish 
other  objects  which  depend  on  meeting  together.    Mecca 
became  the  Fah-  of  aU  Arabia.    And  thereby  the  bideed 
chief  staple  and  warehouse  of  whatever  Commnce  there 
was  between  the  Indian  and  the  Western  countries,  Syria, 
Egypt,  even  Italy.     It  had  at  one  time  a  population  of 
100,000;    buyers,    forwarders    of    those    Eastern    and 
Western  products;    hnporters  for  their  own  behoof  of 
provisions   and   corn.    The  government   was  a  kind  of 
irregular  aristocratic  republic,  not  without  a  touch  of 
theocracy.    Ten  Men  of  a  chief  tribe,  chosen  hi  some  rough 
way,  were  Governors  of  Mecca,  and  Keepers  of  the  Caabah. 
The  Koreish  were  the  chief  tribe  hi  Mahomet's  thne;  his 
own  family  was  of  that  tribe.    The  rest  of  the  Nation, 
fracUoned  and  cut-asunder  by  deserts,  lived  under  shnilar 
rude  patriarchal  governments  by  one  or  several :  herdsmen, 
carriers,  traders,  generally  robbers  too ;  behig  oftenest  at 
war  one  with  another,  or  with  aU :  held  together  by  no  open 
bond,  if  it  were  not  this  meeting  at  the  Caabah,  where  all 
forms  of  Arab  Idolatry  assembled  in  common  adoration  ^^ 
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held  mainly  by  the  inward  indissoluble  bond  of  a  common 
blood  and  language.  In  this  way  had  the  Arabs  lived  for 
long  ages,  unnoticed  by  the  world ;  a  people  of  great 
qualities,  unconsciously  waiting  for  the  day  when  they 
should  become  notable  to  all  the  world.  Thehr  Idolatries 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  tottering  state  ;  much  was  getting 
into  confusion  and  fermentation  among  them.  Obscure 
tidings  of  the  most  important  Event  ever  transacted  in  this 
world,  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Divine  Man  in  Judea,  at 
once  the  s3miptom  and  cause  of  inuneasurable  chang  to 
all  people  in  the  world,  had  in  the  course  of  centuries  reached 
into  Arabia  too  ;  and  could  not  but,  of  itself,  have  produced 
fermentation  there. 


It  was  among  this  Arab  people,  so  circumstanced,  In  the 
year  570  of  our  Era,  that  the  man  Mahomet  was  bom.  He 
was  of  the  family  cf  Hashem,  of  the  Koreish  tribe  as  we  said  ; 
though  poor,  connected  with  the  chief  persons  of  his  country. 
Almost  at  his  birth  he  lost  his  Father ;  at  the  age  of  six  years 
his  Mother  too,  a  woman  noted  for  her  beauty,  her  worth  and 
sense  :  he  fell  to  the  charge  of  his  Grandfather,  an  old  man, 
a  hundred  years  old.  A  good  old  man  :  Mahomet's  Father, 
Abdallah,  had  been  his  youngest  favourite  son.  He  saw  in 
Mahomet,  with  Ws  old  life-worn  eyes,  a  century  old,  the  lost 
Abdallah  come  back  again,  all  that  was  left  of  Abdallah.  He 
loved  the  little,  orphan  Boy  greatly ;  used  to  say.  They  must 
take  care  of  that  beautiful  little  Boy,  nothhig  in  their  kindred 
was  more  precious  than  he.  At  his  death,  while  the  boy  was 
still  but  two  years  old,  he  left  him  in  charge  to  Abu  Thaleb 
the  eldest  of  the  Uncles,  as  to  him  that  now  was  head  of  the 
house.  By  this  Uncle,  a  just  and  rational  man  as  every- 
thing betokens,  Mahomet  was  brought-up  in  the  best  Arab 
way. 

Mahomet,  as  he  grew  up,  accompanied  his  Uncle  on  tradhig 
journeys  and  suchlike  ;  in  his  eighteenth  year  one  finds  him 
a  fighter  following  his  Uncle  in  war.  But  perhaps  the  most 
significant  of  all  liis  j.^urneys  is  one  we  find  noted  as  of  some 
years'  earlier  date:  a  journey  to  the  P»iirs  of  Syria.  The 
young  man  here  fh:st  came  in  contact  with  a  quite  foreign 
world, — ^with  one  foreign  element  of  endless  moment  to  him : 
the  Christian  Religion.  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  that 
'  Sergius,  the  Nestorian  Monk,'  whom  Abu  Thaleb  and  he  are 
said  to  have  lodged  with ;  or  how  much  any  monk  could  have 
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But th« tya o» the tedwf reZ^^SS   *'^l»«*  ••  Wm- 
which  were  to  rt«S  taVji^'n^i"*  ^F  «"«»"'"=  »  yet, 

■^rf*?^"-!^"  Sr{° ''^  "^ «>"'- 

JSSL'S^";sihr3i£5S'F-" 

»o  ranch  and  no  more  oftt  ^.N!f  ,  *»»8'"»'  <»"J<I  take  to, 
wiU  reflect  on "MhT.?  hnvZ  ^  Lw^eJ^"^"?"  " "' 

^y."^riiE:^ST!~-~ 
.r.?^Se-h'Lr^-3?PS^^^ 

and  his  own  Thou^its        ^      ^  «o,-«lone  with  Nature 

sincere,  when  he  did  spe^f  ^wav^t^^^Pf  ^^^^^^ 
matter.    This  is  the  onhj^L^ZV^   throwtog  light  on  the 

laugh  is  af  imt™e*i^^Si^"J?„^^^  ^  "»*»  ^^««» 
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black  when  he  was  in  anger :  like  the  '  horseshoe  vein '  In 
Scott's  Redgamaiet.  It  was  a  kind  of  feature  in  the  Hashem 
family,  this  black  swelling  vein  in  the  brow ;  Mahomet  had 
It  prominent,  as  would  appear.  A  spontaneous,  passionate, 
yet  just,  true-meaning  man  I  Full  of  wild  faculty.  Are  and 
light ;  of  wUd  worth,  all  uncultured ;  working  out  his  life- 
task  in  the  depths  of  the  Desert  there. 

How  he  was  placed  with  Kadijah,  a  rich  Widow,  as  her 
Steward,  and  travelled  in  her  business,  again  to  the  Fairs  of 
Syria ;  how  he  managed  all,  as  one  can  well  understand,  with 
fldeUty,  adroitness;  how  her  gratitude,  her  regard  for  him 
grew :  the  story  of  their  marriage  is  altogether  a  graceful 
intelligible  one,  as  told  us  by  the  Arab  authors.  He  was 
twenty-five ;  she  forty,  though  still  beautiful.  He  seems  to 
have  lived  in  a  most  affectionate,  peaceable,  wholesome  way 
with  this  wedded  benefactress ;  loving  her  truly,  and  her 
alone.  It  goes  greaUy  against  the  impostor  theory,  the  fact 
that  he  lived  in  this  entirely  unexceptionable,  entirely  quiet 
and  commonplace  way,  till  the  heat  of  his  years  was  done. 
He  was  forty  before  he  talked  of  any  mission  from  Heaven. 
AU  his  irregularities,  real  and  supposed,  date  from  after  his 
fiftieth  year,  when  the  good  Tv  idijah  died.  AU  his  '  am- 
biUon,'  seemingly,  had  been,  hiinerto,  to  Uve  an  honest  life ; 
his  •  fame,'  the  mere  good  ophiion  of  neighbours  that  knew 
him,  had  been  sufficient  hitherto.  Not  till  he  was  already 
getting  old,  the  prurient  heat  of  his  life  all  burnt  out,  and 
peace  growing  to  be  the  chief  thing  this  worid  could  give 
him,  did  he  start  on  the  '  career  of  ambition ; '  and,  belying 
all  his  past  character  and  existence,  set-up  as  a  wretched 
empty  charlatan  to  acquire  what  he  could  now  no  longer 
enjoy  I    For  my  share,  I  have  no  faith  whatever  hi  that. 

Ah  no :  this  deep-hearted  Son  of  the  Wilderness,  with  his 
beamhig  black  eyes  and  open  social  Jeep  soul,  had  other 
thoughU  hi  hhn  than  ambition.  A  sUent  great  soul ;  he  was 
one  of  those  who  cannot  but  be  to  earnest ;  whom  Nature 
herself  has  appototed  to  be  sincere.  WhHe  others  walk  in 
formulas  and  hearsays,  contented  enough  to  dwell  there,  this 
man  could  not  screen  hhnself  to  formulas  ;  he  was  alone  with 
his  own  soul  and  the  reality  of  thtogs.  The  great  Mystery  of 
Existence,  as  I  said,  glared-to  upon  him,  with  its  terrors,  with 
iU  splendours ;  no  hearsays  could  hide  that  unspeakable 
fact,  "  Here  am  1 1 "  Such  sincerity,  as  we  named  it,  has  to 
very  truth  somethtog  of  divtoe.    The  word  of  such  a  man  is 
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listen  to  that  as  to  nothing  else ;— all  else  is  wtodin  ^ST 
parison.  Ftom  of  old.  a  thousand  toouSL  VS.  ^a^' 
fa»i  and  wanderings,  had  been  In  thS  ,Sn '   vSlt^STft" 

c/niveree  i     What  is  Life  :   what  la  Doath  <»    wi..»         . 

not.    The  great  Heaven  roUIng  sUent  overhead   with  it. 
blue-dancing  stars,  answered  not.    ^<Jrir Jo^*^^ 

?ht?^hr  t^nsr^'  ^^^*  ^'  ^^^'-  ^«p^t?on"3:s 

*,M  J*  "'f  **^*  ^^^^^'^  «"  *»«"  have  to  ask  themsehre.  • 
u^o  K^'Vr^*'^''"  *^  «'^'  "»^  "»*^«r.  This  wSrman?elt 
it  to  be  of  nftnite  moment ;  aU  other  thto«  of  no  SSiS  J 
Gret%?t*°  comparison.  The  Jargon  of^«^mSut!ve 
Ar^J^iH  ?^'  ""^^u  ^«^^«°n»  o'  Jews,  the  stupW  routSe  of 
Arab  Idolatry :  there  was  no  answer  In  these  A  H««  «. 
I  repeat  has  this  first  distincdon,  which  Ldeek  w1  m7y'^ 

JnH  I    i""*"'  '^"«^  "'"  ^'^^^^  0'  things  into  /Ws     Sc 
and  wont,  respectable  hearsay,  respectable  formula"^  th^l 

ZZ'^^l^o^'^JTu  t?"^  ^  --ethtag  behtad^'ard' 
ueyona  ail  these,  which  all  these  must  correspond  with  be 
the  image  of.  or  they  are-Idolatries :   '  bits  ?f  blaS  wooS 
pretending  to  be  God  ; '  to  the  earnest  soul  a  mockL^ 
abomhiation.     Idolatries  never  so  gUded    wSted  S.^v 
heads  of  the  Koreish.  will  do  nothtag  for  this  man     iS 
a^l  men  walk  by  them,  what  good  is  it  ?    Thr^"'at  StJ 
stands  glanng  there  upon  him.     He  there  has  t^  toswer  if 
Ete^rni  ?  '^'"''f'^-    ^ow,  even  now.  or  else  th^uTijJ 
Eternity  never  1    Answer  it ;  thou  must  find  an  ansTr 
AmbiUon  ?    What  could  all  Arabia  do  for  "his  mr^^^ 
the  crown  of  Greek  Heraclius.  of  Persian  ChosrJ^ran JaH 
^"sTo?if'?L^^'^»:7"'^*  "^^"^^  ^^«y  «^»  do  forhim  7    U 

H::r  i'^.  tTofir??:?  b^entTh*^ Vcr?r.'  ^^ 

years  De  /    To  be  Sheik  of  Mecca  or  Arabia,  and  have  a  bit    . 

Uon  /  T^i\L^'?JT  '^^"'^'-^  that'b^oner«5v" 
uon  ?    I  decidedly  think,  not.    We  wiU  leave  it  altn^Pihir 

this  impostor  hypothesis,  a,  not  credibk ;  „ot  ™  SSr^S 
even,  worthy  chiefly  of  dismissal  by  nl '  "°^  ^'^  tolerable 
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Mahomet  had  been  wont  to  retire  yearly,  during  the  month 
Ramadhan,  into  solitude  and  silence ;  as  indeed  was  the 
Arab  custom ;  a  praiseworthy  custom,  which  such  a  man, 
above  all,  would  find  natural  and  useful.  Communing  with 
his  own  heart,  in  the  silence  of  the  mountains ;  himself  silent ; 
open  to  the  '  small  still  voices : '  it  was  a  right  natural 
custom  I  Mahomet  was  in  his  fortieth  year,  when  having 
withdrawn  to  a  cavern  in  Mount  Hara,  near  Mecca,  during 
this  Ramadhan,  to  pass  the  month  in  prayer,  and  meditation 
on  those  great  questions,  he  one  day  told  his  wife  Kadijah, 
who  with  his  household  was  with  him  this  year.  That  by  the 
unspeakable  special  favour  of  Heave^  he  had  now  found  it 
all  out ;  was  in  doubt  and  darkness  no  longer,  but  saw  it  all. 
That  all  these  Idols  and  Formulas  were  nothing,  miserable 
bits  of  wood ;  that  there  was  one  God  in  and  over  aU ;  and 
we  must  leave  all  Idols,  and  look  to  Him.  That  God  is 
great ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  else  great !  He  is  the 
Reality.  Wooden  Idols  are  not  real ;  He  is  real.  He  made 
us  at  first,  sustains  us  yet ;  we  and  all  things  are  but  the 
shadow  of  Him  ;  a  transitory  garment  veiling  the  Eternal 
Splendour.  '  Allah  akbar,  God  is  great ; ' — and  then  also 
'  Islam,'  That  we  must  submit  to  God.  That  our  whole 
strength  lies  in  resigned  submission  to  Him,  whatsoever  He 
do  to  us.  For  this  world,  and  for  the  other  I  The  thing  He 
sends  to  us,  were  it  death  and  worse  than  death,  shall  be 
good,  shall  be  best ;  we  resign  ourselves  to  God. — '  If  this 
be  Islam,'  says  Goethe, '  do  we  not  all  live  in  Islam  ?  '  Yes, 
all  of  us  that  have  any  moral  life ;  we  all  live  so.  It  has  ever 
been  held  the  highest  wisdom  for  a  man  not  merely  to  submit 
to  Necessity, — Necessity  will  make  him  submit, — but  to 
know  and  believe  well  that  the  stern  thing  which  Necessity 
had  ordered  was  the  wisest,  the  best,  the  thing  wanted  there. 
To  cease  his  frantic  pretension  of  scanning  this  great  God's- 
^Yorld  in  his  small  fraction  of  a  brain  ;  to  know  that  it  had 
verily,  thou^  deep  beyond  his  soundings,  a  Just  Law,  that 
the  soul  of  it  was  Good ; — that  his  part  in  it  was  to  conform  to 
the  Law  of  the  Whole,  and  in  devout  silence  follow  that ; 
not  questioning  it,  obeying  it  as  unquestionable. 

I  say,  this  is  yet  the  only  true  morality  known.  A  man  is 
ri^t  and  invincible,  virtuous  and  on  the  road  towards  sure 
conquest,  precisely  while  he  Joins  himself  to  the  great  deep 
Law  of  the  World,  in  spite  of  all  superficial  laws,  temporary 
appearances,  proflt-and-loss   calculations;   he  is  victorl- 


I 
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ou«  whfle  he  coAperates  with  that  great  central  Law  ha* 
victorloui   otherwise:— and   turd/hli   fcrt^^tuTJIl     i 

been.    Christianity  also  commands  ns   b«foi«  .ii    *l  ul 

Ingit,  saving  him  from  death  and  darkness  •  fhlvl^Yu 
was  bound  to  make  known  ihes^T^cre^:^^^^^^^ 
s  what  was  meant  by  '  Mahomet  is  the  ProDhetTr:^^  •  - 
this  too  is  not  Without  its  true  meantag.-l  "P*"'*  **'  ^^ ' 

woISer^  with  Hnf  is*''  ?/^"  '^"^y'  ^^t«"«d  to  hhn  with 
J^rtW^'^iat  he  said  0„"r  *^*  "^''^^'^^^  ^es,  it  wis 
gratitudVo'^MahoSet;  SS'hn^  r^th^lSd''^""'"^ 
had  done  hhn,  this  of  Ueyl^glLee^^'J^^T^'^'^ 
he  now  spoke  was  the  a  eatest     •  it  iTlT^i  *V^8»™8  word 
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young  ftvoiurite  wife,  a  woman  who  Indeed  distinguished 
herself  among  the  Mortem,  by  all  manner  of  qualities, 
through  her  whole  long  life ;  this  young  brilliant  Ayesha 
was,  one  day,  questioning  hhn :  "  Now  am  not  I  better  than 
KadiJahT  She  was  a  widow ;  old,  and  had  lost  her  loolcs : 
you  love  me  better  than  you  did  her  ?  "— "  No,  by  Allah  I " 
answered  Mahomet :  "  No,  by  Allah  t  She  believed  in  me 
when  none  else  would  believe.  In  the  whole  world  I  had  but 
one  friend,  and  she  was  thati"— Seld,  his  Slave,  also 
believed  bi  him ;  these  with  his  young  Coushi  All,  Abu 
Thaleb's  son,  were  bis  first  converts. 

He  spoke  of  his  Doctrine  to  this  man  and  that ;  but  the 
most  treated  It  wtth  ridicule,  with  taidlfference ;  in  three 
years,  I  think,  he  had  gahied  but  thfa'teen  followers.  His 
progress  was  slow  enough.  His  encouragement  to  go  on, 
was  altogether  the  usual  encouragement  that  such  a  man  in 
such  a  case  meets.  After  some  three  years  of  small  success, 
he  invited  forty  of  his  chief  khidred  to  an  entertainment ; 
and  there  stood-up  and  told  them  what  his  pretension  was : 
that  he  had  this  thing  to  promulgate  abroad  to  all  men ; 
that  it  was  the  highest  thing,  the  one  thing :  which  of  them 
would  second  him  hi  that  ?  Amid  the  doubt  and  silence 
of  aU,  young  All,  as  yet  a  lad  of  sixteen,  tanpaUent  of  the 
silence,  started-up,  and  exclaimed  in  passionate  fierce 
language.  That  he  would  I  The  assembly,  among  whom 
was  Abu  Thaleb,  All's  Father,  could  not  be  unfriendly  to 
Mahomet ;  yet  the  sight  there,  of  one  unlettered  elderly 
man,  with  a  lad  of  sixteen,  deciding  on  such  an  enterprise 
against  all  mankind,  appeared  ridiculous  to  them ;  the 
assembly  broke-up  to  laughter.  Nevertheless  it  proved  not 
a  laughable  thing ;  it  was  a  very  serious  thing  I  As  for 
this  young  All,  one  cannot  but  like  him.  A  noble-mfaided 
creature,  as  he  shows  himself,  now  and  always  afterwards  ; 
full  of  affection,  of  fiery  daring.  Something  chivalrous  i« 
him  ;  brave  as  a  lion ;  yet  with  a  grace,  a  truth  and  affection 
worthy  of  Christian  knighthood.  He  died  by  assassinaUon 
in  the  Mosque  at  Bagdad  ;  a  death  occasioned  by  his  own 
generous  fairness,  confidence  hi  the  fahness  of  others :  he 
said.  If  the  wound  proved  not  unto  death,  they  must  pardon 
the  Assasshi ;  but  if  It  did,  then  they  must  slay  hhn  straight- 
way, that  so  they  two  to  ihe  same  hour  might  appear  before 
God,  find  see  which  side  of  that  quarrel  was  the  just  one  I 
Mahomet  naturally  gave  offence  to  the  Kweish,  Keepers 
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of  the  Caabth.  lupf  rintendenU  of  the  Idoli.    One  or  two 
men  of  influeooo  had  joined  him :  the  thing  spread  slowly 
but  It  was  spw«ling.    Naturally  he  gavTSSeTtoiJI-?' 
body :  Who  Is  thli  thet  pretends  to  be  wiser  thanWSi  • 

AK   S?*?!".^*  •"'  •'  ""*•  '««*•  •»«>  worshippers  of  wood 
Abu  Thaleb  the  good  Uncle  spoke  with  him  rSuld  heVo 

f^"??°*  !f^"*  ^  ****^  •  ^"»*«^«  "  •"  '0'  hhnself,  and  not 
trouble  others,  angr-  tn-    hief  men,  endanger  himself  and 

.?''!5 '"'k.*^.*"«  •"  ^^  "ahomet  answered :  IfSesSn 
h^fJ^l^A^^^  •  "?  •'*''"  "*•  ^'^^  «°  »»»»  '«'*,  ordering 

^mXn^l*'!?^'  .*^'^**"*»*«*»*^  No:  therewal 
something  in  this  'irut  a  oe  had  got  which  was  of  Nature 
hmelf ;  equal  in  rar  k  to  i  .r  or  M'K)n,  or  whatsoever  thing 
Nature  had  made,     i    v<  uci  n-  .k-  f    .If  there,  so  long  a! 

KnJ^***!fy.f"**''"  "  ^''  ^"  •'  ^'  "^"n  «nd  Moon,  and  aU 
Koreish  and  all  men  a  .1  ih,r  ^  it  must  do  that,  and  could 
do  no  othCT.    Mahom  t  ans  s .  v. .  i  .o ;  and,  they  say, '  burst 

^coH^'*'^.  ®?r^*  ^'"  '*"  •  '  ■'  '«^'  that  Abu  Thaieb  was 
good  to  him ;  that  tne  task  he  h.id  got  was  no  soft,  but  a 
stern  and  great  one.  t    -•.  « 

i«il^^^*  ?^  speaking  to  who  would  listen  to  him  ;  pubUsh- 
Ing  his  Doctrine  among  the  pilgrims  as  they  came  to  Mecca  ; 
gaining    adherents    in    this   place   and    that.    Continual 

Hi^^^?Jf!^°f '  ^^^^**'  ""P*"  *""  "^'**  **«"««  attended  him. 
His  powerful  relations  protected  Mahomet  himself ;  but  by 
Mid  by,  on  his  own  advice,  all  his  adherents  had  to  quit 
Mecca,  and  seek  refuge  in  Abysshiia  over  the  sea.    The 

!«nt-  tf  ^"^  r*'  ^^^" '  *^***  P^«>*«'  "»<1  swore  oaths 
S?  aI'^vI'^.Pu*  ^^^homet  to  death  with  their  own 
5K;.M  "  ™f^  ™  ^«ad.  the  good  Kadijnh  was  dead. 
?nok  i?  tT  t  T  '°"*=^**>"'  °'  sj-mpathy  from  us ;  but  his  out- 
look  at  tills  tune  was  one  of  the  dismalest.  He  had  to  hide 
in  caverns  escape  in  disguise;  fly  hither  and  thither ;  home- 

iu  ;^r'wi  h  h1'  P''"  °^  ^^'  *"^-  ^°'«  th«"  °"<=«  *t deemed 
^ZT^^  u  ^^  '  ™'*'''  **»«"  «»<^''  "  t»»rned  on  a  straw. 

If  on  «  ♦  ,f^  ^^**  "°t  '^"^^^  'h«^«'  "»d  not  been  heard  of 
at  aU.    But  it  was  not  to  end  so. 

.i/?  **lf  **»^t«f  nth  year  of  his  mission,  finding  his  enemies 

M^'^J%''^f't\^^'  '°^'y  «^°">  ««n,  one  out  o?^^ 
tribe  waitfag  to  take  his  life,  and  no  continuance  possible  2^ 

^n^  V  .H  ^K  *"?  ^°"«'''  ^^h«™**  fl«d  to  the  Jlace  then 
caUed  Yathreb,  where  he  had  gained  some  adherents;  the 
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fi**Si*^  BOW  caU  Medina,  or '  Medinal  al  Nabi,  the  Qty  of 
the  nophet,' from  that  drcumttance.    It  lay  tome  200  mUea 
off,  tteough  rocks  and  deserU ;  not  without  great  dlfflcnlty. 
in  such  mood  as  we  may  fancy,  he  escaped  thither,  and 
found  welcome.    The  whole  East  dates  lU  era  from  this 
Flight,  Hegira  as  they  name  It :  the  Year  1  of  this  Hegira  b 
622  of  our  Era,  the  flfty-thlrd  of  Mahomet's  life.    HVwat 
now  beccralng  an  old  man  ;  his  friends  shiklng  round  him 
one  by  one :  his  path  desolate,  encompassed  with  danger : 
unless  he  could  find  hope  In  his  own  heart,  the  outward  faca 
of  things  was  but  hopeless  for  him.    It  Is  so  with  aU  men  hi 
the  like  case.    Hitherto  Mahomet  had  professed  to  publish 
his  Religion  by  the  way  of  preaching  and  persuasion  alone. 
But  now,  driven  foully  out  of  his  native  country,  since  unjust 
men  had  not  only  given  no  ear  to  his  earnest  Heaven's- 
message,  the  deep  cry  of  his  heart,  but  would  not  even  let 
him  live  if  he  kept  speaking  it,— the  wUd  Son  of  the  Desert 
resolved  to  defend  himself,  like  a  man  and  Arab.     If  the 
Korelsh  will  have  it  so,  they  shall  have  it.     Tidhig*.  felt  to 
be  of  toflnite  moment  to  them  and  aJl  men,  they  would  not 
listen  to  these  ;  would  t  ramplc  tliem  down  by  sheer  violence, 
steel  and  murder :   well,  let  steel  try  it  then  I    Ten  years 
more  this  Mahomet  had :    aU  of  fighting,  of  breathless 
Impetuous  toil  and  struggle  ;  with  what  result  we  know 

Much  has  been  said  of  Mahomet's  propagating  his  Religion 
by  the  sword.     It  is  no  doubt  far  nobler  what  we  have  to 
boast  of  the  Christian  Religion,  that  it  propagated  itself 
peaceably  in  tlie  way  of  preaching  and  conviction.     Yet 
withal,  if  we  take  this  for  an  argument  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  a  religion,  there  is  a  radical  mistake  in  it.    Tb" 
sword  indeed  :  but  where  will  you  get  your  sword  I    Every 
new  opinion,  at  Its  startfaig,  is  precisely  Li  a  minority  of  one. 
In  one  man's  head  alone,  there  it  dwells  as  yet.     One  man 
alone  of  the  whole  world  believes  it  ;    there  Is  one  man 
agamst  all  men.     That  he  take  a  sword,  and  try  to  propagate 
with  that,  wUI  do  little  for  him.     You  must  first  g  t  y   ur 
sword  I     On  the  whole,  a  thing  will  propagate  itself  at  it'  an. 
\\e  do  not  find,  of  the  Christian  Religion  eitli^r,  that  it 
always  disdained  the  sword,  when  once  it  hiu.  got  one. 
l-harlemagne's  conversion  of  the  Saxons  was  not  bv  prggeH- 
ing.     I  care  little  about  the  sword :   I  will  allow  a  thina  to 
struggle  for  Itself  In  this  world,  with  any  sword  or  t  ague 
or  Implemeni  It  has,  or  can  lay  hold  of.    We  will  let  i '  pi  ach. 
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and  pamphleteer,  and  fight,  and  to  the  nttennost  bestir 
lt»eU,  and  do,  beak  and  claws,  whatsoever  is  in  it ;  very 
sure  that  it  will,  in  the  long-run,  conquer  nothing  which  does 
not  deserve  to  be  conquered.  What  is  better  than  itself,  it 
cannot  put  away,  but  only  what  is  worse.  In  this  great 
Duel,  Nature  herself  is  umpire,  and  can  do  no  wrong: 
the  thtog  which  is  deepest-rooted  in  Nature,  what  we  call 
truesU  that  thing  and  not  the  other  will  be  found  gro^^ng  at 
last. 

Here  however,  in  reference  to  much  that  there  is  in 
Mahomet  and  his  success,  we  are  to  remember  what  an 
umpire  Nature  is  ;  what  a  greatness,  composure  of  depth 
and  tolerance  there  is  in  her.  You  take  wheat  to  cast  hito 
the  Earth's  bosom  :  your  wheat  may  be  mixed  with  chaff, 
chopped  straw,  barn-sweepings,  dust  and  all  hnaghiable 
rubbish  ;  no  matter :  you  cast  it  into  the  kind  Just  Earth  ; 
she  grows  the  wheat, — the  whole  rubbish  she  silently  absorbs, 
shrouds  it  in,  says  nothing  of  the  rubbish.  The  yellow  wheat 
is  growing  there ;  the  good  Earth  is  silent  about  all  the  rest,— 
has  silently  turned  all  the  rest  to  some  benefit  too,  and  makes 
no  complaint  about  it  I  So  everywhere  in  Nature  I  She 
is  true  and  not  a  lie ;  and  yet  so  great,  and  just,  and  motherly 
in  her  truth.  She  requires  of  a  thing  only  that  it  be  genuine 
of  heart ;  she  wiU  protect  it  if  so  ;  wiU  not,  if  not  so.  There 
Is  a  soul  of  truth  in  all  the  things  she  ever  gave  harbour  to. 
Alas,  is  not  this  the  history  of  all  highest  Truth  that  comes  or 
ever  came  into  the  world  ?  The  body  of  them  all  is  bnperfcc- 
tion,  an  element  of  light  in  darkness :  to  us  they  have  to 
come  embodied  in  mere  Logic,  in  some  merely  scientific 
Theorem  of  the  Universe;  which  cannot  be  complete; 
which  cannot  but  be  found,  one  day,  incomplete,  erroneous, 
and  so  die  and  disappear.  The  body  of  all  Truth  dies ;  and 
yet  hi  all,  I  say,  there  is  a  ^ul  which  never  dies ;  which 
in  new  and  ever-nobler  embo.  jncnt  lives  immortal  as  man 
hhnself  I  It  is  the  way  with  Nature.  The  genuhie  essence 
of  Truth  never  dies.  That  it  be  gcnutae,  a  voice  from  the 
great  Deep  of  Nature,  there  is  the  point  at  Nature's  judg- 
ment-seat. What  we  call  pure  or  impure,  is  not  with  her  the 
final  question.  Not  how  much  chaff  is  in  you ;  but  whether 
you  have  any  wheat.  Pure?  I  might  say  to  many  a  man : 
Yes,  you  are  pure ;  pure  enough ;  but  you  are  chaff,— 
inshicere  hypothesis,  hearsay,  formality ;  you  never  were  in 
contact  with  the  ^at  heart  of  the  Universe  at  all ;  yoa  are 
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f!^X  "f  "*"£"'[•  "**'  ^P"" '  yo"  ««  nothing.  Nature 
has  no  business  with  you. 

Mahomet's  Creed  we  caUed  a  kind  of  Christianity :  and 
reaUy,  U  we  look  at  the  wild  rapt  earnestness  with  whichit 

i«^H?JJ  «K«^T  mtoerable  Syrian  Sects,  with  their  vain 
Jangltogs  about  Homoiomion  and  Homoousion,  the  head  full 

J  r^'JIIS?/^^*'  *^®  ***^  «™P*y  «n<»  <»«»<»  I  The  truth  of 
Wh^f  if  ***  ?  portentous  error  and  falsehood  ;  but  the 
^  A^}i  "?*^*"  **  ^  believed,  not  the  falsehood :  it 
fi^at^l  ^^^^^'  u  ^  *^"*^*»  ^^^  o'  Christianity,  but 

L^^S"*  •  "^'i^  ?  ^J?^-**''  *"  *^  •  "<>*  *»«ad'  chopping 
bairen  logic  merely  I    Out  of  aU  that  rubbish  of  Arab 

idolatries,  w-gumentative  theologies,  traditions,  subtleties 
rumours  and  hypotheses  of  Greeks  and  Jews,  wiih  ?heSe' 
wlredrawtogs,  this  wild  man  of  the  Desert  with  his  wMd 
sincere  heart,  earnest  as  death  and  life,  with  his  great  flash- 
tog  natural  eyesight,  had  seen  tato  the  kernel  of  th^  matter 

them  with  oU  and  wax,  and  the  flies  stick  on  them.'—these 
are  wood,  I  tell  you  I  They  can  do  nothfag  for  you :  th?v 
are  an  Impotent  blasphemous  pretence ;  a  hoiror  md 
abomtoatIon,ifyeknewthem.    Godaluneis;  GodSone^as 

J^T*!.'  S*  "^^f^l "'»  "*  "^  ^"»  "»  «°d  keep  us  Slive ! 
Allah  akbar,  God  Is  great.'    Understand  that  His  wfll  li 

l«^^i?fl  Lr*K'i*'*l^K^'''*^"^*'  '«'•*  *«  flesh-and-blood, 
you  will  find  it  the  wisest,  best :  you  are  bound  to  take  It  so 

you  iL'do  f  """  "*''*'  ^°"  ^*''*  ""  ***^"'  **^8  ^^^^ 

r.iiS^t''?^^  *l*  wild  Idolatrous  men  did  believe  this,  and 
with  their  flery  hearts  laid  hold  of  It  to  do  it,  fa  what  f o^ 
soever  it  came  to  them,  I  say  it  was  weU  wirthy  of  bS 

♦H?T'*UJ°  ^?*/°""  *»'  **»«  °*h«''  '  »ay  "  is  smi  the  onS 
thtog  worthy  of  betog  believed  by  all  men.  Man  does  hereby 
become  the  high-priest  of  this  Temple  of  a  World.  He  is  to 
harmony  with  the  Decrees  of  the  Author  of  this  World  • 
codperattag  with  them,  not  vataly  withstandtog  them  •  I 
know,  to  this  day,  no  better  deflniUon  of  Duty  than  that 

^h? w*  ^f  Tenf «*^«y  o^  the  World  ;  you  succeed  by  thh 
Uie  World's  Tendency  will  succeed),  you  are  good,  wd  In 

loglcrijangle,  then  or  before  or  at  any  time,  may  jangS 
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Itself  out,  and  go  whither  and  how  it  likes :  this  is  the  thing 
it  aU  struggles  to  mean,  if  it  would  mean  anjrtldng.  If  it 
do  not  succeed  in  meaning  this,  it  means  nothing.  Not  that 
Abstractions,  logical  Propositions,  be  correctly  worded  or 
incorrectly ;  but  that  living  concrete  S<ms  of  Adam  do  lay 
this  to  heart:  that  is  the  important  point.  Islam  devoured 
aU  these  vain  janglfaig  Sects ;  and  I  tUnk  had  right  to  do  so. 
It  was  a  Reality,  direct  from  the  great  Heart  of  Nature  once 
more.  Arab  idolatries,  Syrian  formulas,  whatsoever  was  not 
equally  real,  had  to  go  up  in  flame,— mere  dead  /ue/,  in 
various  senses,  for  this  which  was  fire. 

It  was  during  these  wild  warfarlngs  and  strugglings, 
especiaUy  after  the  FUght  to  Mecca,  that  Mahomet  dictated 
at  intervals  his  Sacred  Book,  which  they  name  Koran,  or 
Reading, '  Thing  to  be  read.'  This  is  the  Work  he  and  his 
disciples  made  so  much  of,  asking  all  the  world.  Is  not  that 
a  miracle  ?  The  Mahometans  regard  their  Koran  with  a 
reverence  which  few  Christians  pay  even  to  their  Bible. 
It  is  admitted  everywhere  as  the  standard  of  all  law  and  all 
practice;  the  thing  to  be  gone-upon  in  speculation  and 
life :  the  message  sent  direct  out  of  Heaven,  which  this 
Earth  has  to  conform  to,  and  walk  by ;  the  thing  to  be 
read.  Their  Judges  decide  by  it ;  all  Moslem  are  bound 
to  study  it,  seek  in  it  for  the  light  of  their  life.  They  have 
mosques  where  it  is  all  read  daily ;  thirty  relays  of  priests 
take  it  up  in  succession,  get  through  the  whole  each  day. 
There,  for  twelve-hrndred  years,  has  the  voice  of  this 
Book,  at  all  moments,  kept  sounding  through  the  ears  and 
the  hearts  of  so  many  men.  We  hear  of  Mahometan 
Doctors  that  had  read  it  seventy-thousand  times  I 

Very  curious :  If  one  sought  for '  discrepancies  of  national 
taste,'  here  surely  were  the  most  eminent  instance  of  that  I 
We  also  can  read  the  Koran ;  our  Translation  of  it,  by 
Sale,  is  known  to  be  a  very  fair  one.  I  must  say,  it  is  as 
toilsome  readbig  as  I  ever  undertook.  A  wearisome  con- 
fused jumble,  crude,  incondite;  endless  iterations,  long- 
windedness,  entanglement;  most  crude,  incondite ;— in- 
supportable stupidity,  in  short  I  Nothing  but  a  sense  of 
duty  could  carry  any  European  through  the  Koran.  We 
read  in  it,  as  we  might  in  the  State-Paper  Office,  unreadable 
masses  of  lumber,  that  perhaps  we  may  get  some  gUmpsea 
of  a  remarkable  man.    It  is  true  we  have  it  under  dl*- 
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SS^m!??*  ,."*•  ^'  "•  "*»'•  "»«*h<«*  to  »t  than  we. 
«^ T  i  ? '®"«^«"  '««nd  the  Koran  lying  aU  hi  fracUons 
a.  It  had  been  written-down  at  first  promnlgaUon  f  much 
oflt,  they  say,  on  shoulder-blades  of  mutton,  flung  peU^meU 

^le  •oS2*L  T  ?'^  P"^"*^*^  "•  ^thout  r/S^:?er" 
able  order  as  to  thne  or  otherwise ;— merely  tryina    as 

jmapters  first.  The  real  begfaning  of  it.  in  that  wav 
^h'^rf^t"' V  ?f  '!''' ''  '*»'  ^«^"-t  porUons  wLe  Si 
So?^t  so  ^T^  S  '"!  ^i^'*^  sequence  it  perhaps^ouJd 
ktad  «/«!./;.  ^»<*«' It,  too,  they  say,  is  rhythmic;  » 
Wnd  of  wild  chanUng  song.  In  the  origtaal.  This  may  be  a 
great  point;   much  perhaps  has  been  lost  In  thT  TraSs! 

f ^  £^«  ""'*  ^"*.  •^•^  ""°™«''  °»«  feels  UdSSl\ 
BoriZ""^!  ""^^  '''*'  *^"^^  ~°«'d«'  this  Koran  as  a 
SS  JSl"*"u  *"  "**^*°»  *°»  «ood  'or  the  Earthrw  a 
h^";!5^i!f  i"^^'  **'  *°***^'*  as  a  ftooA  at  aU  ;^d  nS  J 
bewildered  rhapsody ;   written,  so  far  as  writ^nrgoT  a! 

badly  as  ahnost  any  book  ever  was  I  So  much  for  SnS 
dIsCTepandes,  and  the  standard  of  taste. 

miSt  sVfov^"^^''^  "°*  unlnteUlgible  how  the  Arabs 
TKoLn  foi  f  «  ^^^V"*'®  yo»  get  this  confused  coU  of 
a  Koran  fairly  off  your  hands,  and  have  it  behind  you  at 

Zt  If^  h^ST'  *'  *  ?^*  ^**  *»t*»'''  "»«»  the  liter^T^ 
one.    If  a  book  come  from  the  heart.  It  wiU  contrive  ti 

reach  other  hearts;   all  ar»   md  authircr^a^  o^Imi? 

amount  to  that    One  w.  .d  say  the  prfanmrchararter 

Jde  book.    Prideaux,  I  know,  and  others  have  represented 

Lot^n*^l^  *^""''!,"'  i^^^^^l   chapter  afKapte^ 
got-up  to  excuse  and  varnish  the  author's  successive  sint 
forward  his  amblUons  and  quackeries :    but  r?^y  if  S 
time  to  dismiss  aU   that.    I  do  not  assert  Smet's 
contou^  stocerity:    who  is  continually  sincere?    But  J 
•^       \^  ™*^*  "^**^*°8  of  the  critic,  in  these  times 
who  would  accuse  Wm  of  deceit  prepense;    of  oJnS 
deceit  generally,  or  perhaps  at  aU;4tiU  mo?e,Tli1?^g 
Kor«n  f*  1""*"*  **'  ^^^"''^^o"'  <»«««*t.  and  wriUng  thi! 
^«HM  "  */*S*^  ^^  ^"8«»*'  ^ould  have  done  I    Ever? 
2^  K  fi'thi^*!^' J?  '"**  '^^^^  ^*»'-"  '"  otherwIseTha^ 

^de!^lu^^^^''f^J''^''''\''^  •  «^***  ™^«  human  soul ; 
rua^  untutored,  that  cannot  e/en  read;    but  fervent^ 
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e»ne»t,  struggling  vehemenUy  to  utter  Itself  In  ww. 
with  a  kind  of  breatliless  intensity  he  strives  to  utter  him- 
self; the  thoughU  crowd  on  Wm  peUmeU :  for  very  multi- 
tude of  things  to  say,  he  can  get  nothing  said.    The  meanhig 
that  is  In  him  shapes  itself  tato  no  fom  of  compoaiUon,  is 
stated  In  no  sequence,, method,  or  coherence  ,•— they  are 
not  shaped  at  all,  these  thoughts  of  his;    flung-ont  un- 
shaped,  as  they  struggle  and  tumble  there,  in  their  chaotic 
Inarticulate  state.    We  said '  stupid ' :  yet  natural  stupidity 
is  by  no  means  the  character  of  Mahomet's  Book ;   it  Is 
natural  unculUvaUon  rather.    The  man  has  not  studied 
speakmg ;  in  the  haste  and  pressure  of  continual  fighting, 
has  not  thne  to  mature  hhnself  into  fit  speech.    The  p«iting 
breathless  haste  and  vehemence  of  a  man  struggling  in  the 
thick  of  batUe  for  life  and  salvation ;  this  is  the  mood  he 
Isinl    A  headlong  haste ;  for  very  magnitude  of  meaning, 
he  cannot  get  hhnself  articulated  into  words.    The  suc- 
cessive utterances  of  a  soul  in  that  mood,  coloured  by  the 
various  vicissitudes  of  three- and-twenty  years:  now  well 
uttered,  now  worse ;  this  is  the  Koran. 

For  we  are  to  consider  Mahomet,  through  these  three- 
and-twenty  years,  as  the  centre  of  a  world  whoUy  in 
conflict.    BatUes  with  the  Koreish  and  Heathen,  quarrels 
among  his  own  people,  backsfidings  of  his  own  wild  heart  • 
aU  this  kept  htai  in  a  perpetual  whirl,  his  soul  knowing 
rest  no  more.     Tn  wakeful  nights,  as  one  may  fancy,  the 
Wild  soul  of  the  man.  tossing  amid  these  vortices,  would 
haU  any  light  of  a  decision  for  them  as  a  veritable  Ught 
from  Heaven ;    any  maklng-up  of  his  mind,  so  blessed, 
indispensable  for  him  there,  would  seem  the  insph-ation  of 
a  Gabriel.    Forger  and  juggler'    No,  no  I     This  great 
flery  heart,  seething,  shnmering  like  a  great  furnace  of 
thoughts,  WM  not  a  juggler's.    His  life  was  a  Fact  to  hhn ; 
this  God  s  Universe  an  awful  Fact  and  Reality.    He  has 
faults  enough.    The  man  was  an  uncultured  semi-barbarous 
Son  of  Nature,  much  of  the  Bedouin  still  clinging  to  Mm  • 
we  must  take  him  for  that.    But  for  a  wretched  Sfanulacrum; 
a  hungry  Impostor  without  eyes  or  heart,  practistag  for  a 
mess  of  pottage  such  blasphemous  swtadlery,  forgery  of 
celestial  documents,   continual  high-treason  against  his 
Maker  and  Self,  we  will  not  and  cannot  take  hhn. 

Sincerity,  ta  aU  senses,  seems  to  me  the  merit  of  the 
Koran ;  what  had  rendered  it  precious  to  the  wild  Arab 
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men.    It  Is,  after  aU,  the  first  and  last  merit  Ina  book  j 
gives  rise  to  merits  of  aU  kinds,— nay,  at  bottom.  It  alone 
can  give  rise  to  merit  of  any  kind.    Curiously,  through 
these  incondite  masses  i>f  tradiUon,  vituperaUon,  compliUnt, 
ejaculation  in  the  Koran,  a  veta  of  true  dh-ect  insight,  of 
what  we  might  ahnost  caU  poetry.  Is  found  straggling. 
The  body  of  the  Book  Is  made-up  of  mere  tradition,  and 
M  It  were  vehement  enthusiastic  extempore  preaching. 
He  returns  for  ever  to  the  old  stories  of  the  Prophets  as 
they  went  current  hi  the  Arab  memory:    how  Prophet 
after  Prophet,  the  Prophet  Abraham,  the  Prophet  Hud, 
the  Prophet  Moses,  Christian  and  other  real  and  fabulous 
Prophets,  had  come  to  this  Tribe  and  to  that,  wamhig  men 
of  their  sin  ;  and  been  received  by  them  even  as  he  Mahomet 
was,— which  Is  a  great  solace  to  Wm.    These  tWngs  he 
rq>eats  ten,  perhaps  twenty  times  ;  again  and  ever  again, 
with  wearisome  iteration  ;  has  never  done  repeating  them. 
A  brave  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his  foriom  garret,  might  con- 
over  the  Biographies  of  Authors  in  that  way  1    This  Is  the 
great  staple  of  the  Koran.    But  curiously,  through  aU 
this,  comes  ever  and  anon  some  glance  as  of  the  real  thhiker 
and  seer.    He  has  actually  an  eye  for  the  worid,  this 
Mahomet :  with  a  certain  directness  and  rugged  vigour  he 
brings  home  still,  to  our  heart,  the  thing  his  own  heart  has 
been  opened  to.     I  make  but  littie  of  his  praises  of  Allah, 
which  many  praise ;  they  are  borrowed  I  suppose  mainly 
from  the  Hebrew,  at  least  they  are  far  surpassed  there. 
But  the  eye  that  flashes  direct  into  the  heart  of  tWngs,  and 
sees  the  truth  of  them ;  this  is  to  me  a  highly  interesting 
object.    Great  Nature's  own  gift ;   which  she  bestows  on 
all ;   but  which  only  one  in  the  thousand  does  not  cast 
sorrowfully  away :  it  is  what  I  caU  sincerity  of  vision ;  the 
test  of  a  sincere  heart. 

Mahomet  can  work  no  miracles;  he  often  answers 
unpatientiy :  I  can  work  no  miracles.  I  ?  •  I  am  a  Public 
Preacher:'  appointed  to  preach  this  doctrine  to  aU 
creatures.  Yet  the  worid,  as  we  can  see,  had  reaUy  from 
of  old  been  all  one  great  miracle  to  him.  Look  over  the 
world,  says  he ;   Is  it  not  wonderful,  the  work  of  Allah : 

S  ll^^*  **^  *®  y°"''  "  yo"  «y«»  ^e"  ©Pem  TWs 
tarth,  God  made  it  for  you :  '  appointed  paths  In  it ; '  you 
can  live  In  It,  go  to  and  fro  on  It.— The  clouds  in  the  dry 
country  of  Arabia,  to  Mahomet  they  are  very  wonderful  a 
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Great  clouds,  he  says,  born  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  Upper 
Immensity,  where  do  they  come  from  I  They  hang  thwe, 
the  great  black  monsters ;  pou^down  their  rain-dduges 
^  to  revive  a  dead  earth/  and  grass  springs,  and  '  taU  leafy 
pabn-trees  with  theh-  date-dusters  hanging  round.    U 

°**i  ^^l\  "i*^  ' '  ^**"'  «****«  too,— Allah  made  them  i 
serviceable  dumb  creatures ;  they  change  the  grass  Into 
milk ;  you  have  your  dothing  from  them,  very  strange 
creatures ;  they  come  ranking  home  at  evenlng-thne,  *  and  ' 
adds  he,  'and  are  a  credit  to  you  I'  Ships  also,— he 
talks  often  about  ships:  Huge  inoving  mountains,  they 
spread-out  theh-  doth  wings,  go  bounding  through  the 
water  there.  Heaven's  wind  driving  them ;  anon  they  lie 
motionless,  God  has  withdrawn  the  wind,  they  Ue  dead, 
and  cannot  stir  I  Mirades?  cries  he;  What  mirade 
would  you  have 7  Are  not  you  yoursdves  there?  God 
made  you, '  shaped  you  out  of  a  little  day/  Ye  were  smaU 
once;  a  few  years  ago  ye  were  not  at  all.  Ye  have  beauty 
strength,  thoughts,  '  ye  have  compassion  on  one  another.' 
Old  age  comes-on  you,  and  grey  hairs ;  your  strength 
fades  into  feebleness ;   ye  sink  down,  and  again  are  not. 

Ye  have  compassion  on  one  another:'  this  struck  me 
much :  Allah  might  have  made  you  having  no  compassion 
on  one  another,— how  had  it  been  then  I  This  is  a  great 
direct  thought,  a  glance  at  first-hand  into  the  very  fact  of 
things.  Rude  vesUges  of  poeUc  genius,  of  whatsoever  is 
best  and  truest,  are  visible  in  this  man.  A  strong  un- 
tutored inteUect :  eyesight,  heart :  a  strong  wUd  man.- 
Snd  of  h"^  s»»aped  ^mse"  Into  Poet,  King,  Priest,  any 

To  his  eyes  it  is  forever  dear  that  this  world  whoUy  is 
miraculous.  He  sees  what,  as  we  said  once  before,  aU  great 
thinkers,  the  rude  Scandinavians  themsdves,  in  one  way 
or  other,  have  contrived  to  see :  That  this  so  solid-looking 
material  world  is,  at  bottom,  in  very  deed.  Nothing;  is  a 
visual  and  tactual  Manifestation  of  God's  power  and 
presence,— a  shadow  hung-out  by  Hhn  on  the  bosom  of 
the  void  Infinite ;  nothing  more.  The  mountains,  he  says, 
these  great  rock-mountahis,  they  shaU  dissipate  them- 
selves like  douds ; '  mdt  into  the  Blue  as  douds  do.  and 
not  be  I  He  figures  the  Earth,  in  the  Arab  fashion.  Sale 
tells  us,  as  an  immense  Plain  or  flat  Plate  of  ground,  the 
mountains  are  set  on  that  to  steady  it.    At  the  Last  Day 
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they  ihaU  disappear  •  like  clouds ; '  the  whole  Earth  shall 
go  spinning,  whirl  itself  off  into  wreck,  and  as  dust  and 
vapour  vanish  in  the  Inane.  Allah  withdraws  his  hand 
from  it,  and  it  ceases  to  be.  The  universal  empire  of  Allah, 
presence  evoywhere  of  an  unspeakable  Power,  a  Splendour, 
and  a  Terror  not  to  be  named,  as  the  true  force,  essence  and 
reality,  in  all  things  whatsoever,  was  continually  clear  to 
this  man.  What  a  modem  talks-of  by  the  name.  Forces 
of  Nature,  Laws  of  Nature ;  and  does  not  figure  as  a  divine 
thing ;  not  even  as  one  thing  at  all,  but  as  a  set  of  things, 
nndivine  enough, — saleable,  curious,  good  for  propelling 
•team-ships  I  With  our  Sciences  and  Cydopsedias,  we  are 
apt  to  forget  the  divineness^  in  those  laboratories  of  ours. 
We  ought  not  to  forget  it  I  That  once  well  forgotten,  I 
know  not  what  else  were  worth  remembering.  Most 
sciences,  I  think,  were  then  a  very  dead  thing ;  withered, 
contenUous,  empty  ;  —a  thistle  in  late  autumn.  The  best 
science,  without  this,  is  but  as  the  dead  timber ;  it  is  not 
the  growing  tree  and  forest, — ^which  gives  ever-new  timber, 
among  other  things  I  Man  cannot  know  either,  unless  ho 
can  worship  in  some  way.  His  knowledge  is  a  pedantry, 
and  dead  thistle,  otherwise. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  sensuality  of 
Mahomet's  Religion ;  more  than  was  Just.  The  indulgences, 
criminal  to  us,  which  he  permitted,  were  not  of  his  appoint- 
ment;  he  found  them  practised,  unquestioned  from  im- 
memorial time  in  Arabia ;  what  he  did  was  to  curtail  them, 
restrict  them,  not  on  one  but  on  many  sides.  His  Religion 
is  not  an  easy  one :  with  rigorous  fasts,  lavations,  strict 
complex  formulas,  prayers  five  times  a  day,  and  abstinence 
from  wine,  it  did  not  '  succeed  by  being  an  easy  religion.' 
As  if  indeed  any  religion,  or  cause  holding  of  religion,  could 
succeed  by  that  I  It  is  a  calumny  on  men  to  say  that  they 
are  roused  to  heroic  action  by  ease,  hope  of  pleasure,  recom- 
pense,—sugar-plums  of  any  kind,  in  this  world  or  the 
next  I  In  the  meanest  mortal  there  lies  something  nobler. 
The  poor  swearing  soldier,  hired  to  be  shot,  has  his  '  honour 
of  a  soldier,'  different  from  drill-regulations  and  the  shilling 
a  day.  It  is  not  to  taste  sweet  things,  but  to  do  noble 
and  true  things,  and  vindicate  hhnself  under  God's  Heaven 
as  a  god-made  Man,  that  the  poorest  son  of  Adam  dimly 
longs.  Show  hfan  the  way  of  doing  that,  the  dullest  day- 
drudge  kindles  into  a  hero.    They  wrong  man  greatly  who 
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My  he  ii  to  be  seduced  by  ease.  Difficulty.  tbueaaUon. 
martyrdom,  death  are  the  aUurtmentt,  that  act  on  the  he^ 
of  man.  Kindle  the  inner  genial  life  of  him,  you  have  a 
flame  that  buras-up  all  lower  considerations.  Not  ham>^ 
ness,  but  something  higher:  one  sees  this  even  In  the 
Wvolojw  dasses  with  their  'potot  of  honour'  and  the 
SL  hJ^I  fL?!..*^  T  •??•"*«»  J    no,  by  awakening 

Mahomet  himself,  after  aU  that  can  be  said  about  Urn 
was  not  a  sensual  man.    We  shaU  err  widely  If  we  conside^ 
this  man  as  a  common  voluptuary,  fatent  mainly  on  base 
enjoyment8,-~nay  on  enjoyments  of  any  kind.    His  house- 
hold was  of  the  frugalest ;  his  common  diet  barley-bread 
and  water:   somettoies  for  months  there  was  not  a  Are 
onw  lighted  on  his  hearth.    They  record  with  just  pride 
that  he  would  mend  his  own  shoes,  patch  his  own  doak. 
A  poor,  hard-toiling,  lU-provIded  man ;   careless  of  what 
vulgar  men  toil  for.    Not  a  bad  man,  I  should  say ;  some- 
thtag  better  in  Urn  than  hanget  of  any  sort,-l<;r  these 
3?     Arab  men,  flghttag  and  jostltog  three-and-twenty 
years  at  his  hand,  to  dose  contact  with  him  always,  would 
not  have  reverenced  htai  so  I    They  were  wild  men,  burstfag 
^cr  and  anon  tato  quarrd,  toto  aU  ktods  of  fierce  stacerity! 
without  right  worth  and  manhood,  no  man  could  have 
commanded  them.    They  called  hfan  Prophet,  you  say  T 
Why,  he  stood  there  face  to  face  with  them ;   bare,  not 
enshrined  fa  any  mystery ;  visibly  cloutfag  his  own  doak. 
cobbling  his  own  shoes ;  flghttag,  counsdlfag,  ordering  fa 
the  midst  of  them :   they  must  have  seen  what  kfad  of  a 
man  he  was,  let  him  be  calltd  what  you  like  1    No  emperor 
with  his  Uaras  was  obeyed  as  this  man  fa  a  doak  <5  his 
own  doutfag.    During  three-and-twenty  years  of  rough 
actual  trial.    I  find  somethfag  of  a  veritable  Hero  necessary 
for  that,  of  Itsdf.  ' 

His  last  words  are  a  prayer ;  broken  ejaculations  of  a 
heart  strug^g-up,  fa  tremblfag  hope,  towards  its  Maker. 
We  cannot  say  that  his  rdigion  made  hbn  worse ;  it  made 
him  better ;  good,  not  bad.  Generous  thfags  are  recorded 
t  ^ '  J"^?!** V°'*  ^*  Daughter,  the  thfag  he  answers  Is, 
fa  his  own  diidect,  everyway  stacere,  and  yet  equivalent  to 
that  of  Christians, '  The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh 
away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'    He  answered  fa 
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like  manner  of  Seid,  his  emancipated  well-bdoved  Slave, 
the  second  of  the  believers.  Seid  had  fallen  in  the  War  of 
Tabflc,  the  first  of  Mahomet's  fightings  with  the  Greeks. 
Mahomet  said,  It  was  wdl ;  Seid  had  done  his  Master's 
work,  Seid  had  now  gone  to  his  Master :  It  was  all  well 
with  Seid.  Yet  Seid's  daughter  found  him  weeping  over 
the  body; — ^the  old  grey-haired  man  melting  in  tears  I 
"  What  do  I  see  ?  "  said  she.—"  You  see  a  friend  weeping 
over  his  friend." — He  went  out  for  the  last  time  into  the 
mosque,  two  days  before  his  death ;  asked.  If  he  had 
injured  any  man?  Let  his  own  back  bear  the  stripes. 
If  he  owed  any  man  ?  A  voice  answered,  "  Yes,  me  three 
drachms,"  borrowed  on  such  an  occasion.  Mahomet 
ordered  them  to  be  paid :  "  Better  be  in  shame  now,"  said 
he,  "  than  at  the  Day  of  Judgment." — You  remember 
KadUah,  and  the  "  No,  by  Allah  1 "  Traits  of  that  kind 
show  us  the  genuine  man,  the  brother  of  us  all,  brought 
visible  through  twelve  centuries, — ^the  veritable  Son  of 
our  common  Moth<^i. 

Withal  I  Uke  Mahomet  for  his  total  freedom  from  cant. 
He  is  a  rough  self-helping  son  of  the  wilderness  ;  does  not 
pretend  to  be  what  he  is  not.  There  is  no  ostentatious 
pride  in  him  ;  but  neither  does  he  go  much  upon  himiility : 
he  is  there  as  he  can  be,  in  doak  and  shoes  of  his  own 
clouting;  speaks  plainly  to  all  manner  of  Persian  Kings, 
Greek  Emperors,  what  it  is  they  are  bound  to  do ;  knows 
well  enough,  about  himself,  '  the  respect  due  unto  thee.' 
In  a  life-and-death  war  with  Bedouins,  cruel  things  could 
not  fail ;  but  neither  are  acts  of  mercy,  of  noble  natural 
pity  and  generosity  wanting.  Mahomet  makes  no  apology 
for  the  one,  no  boast  of  the  other.  They  were  each  the  free 
dictate  of  his  heart ;  each  called-for,  there  and  then.  Not 
a  mealy-mouthed  man  t  A  candid  ferocity,  if  the  case  call 
for  it,  is  in  him  ;  he  does  not  mince  matters  1  The  War  of 
Tabdc  is  a  thing  he  often  speaks  of:  his  men  refused, 
many  of  them,  to  march  on  that  occasion ;  pleaded  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  the  harvest,  and  so  forth ;  he  can  never 
forget  that.  Your  harvest?  It  lasts  for  a  day.  What 
wOl  become  of  your  harvest  through  all  Eternity  ?  Hot 
weather  ?  Yes,  It  was  hot ;  '  but  Hell  will  be  hotter  I ' 
Sometimes  a  rough  sarcasm  tums-up:  He  says  to  the 
unbelievers.  Ye  shall  have  the  Just  measure  of  your  deeds 
at  that  Great  Day.    They  will  be  weighed-out  to  you ;  ye 
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Shan  not  have  short  weight  J— Everywhere  he  Hzm  the 
matter  in  his  eye;  he  sees  it:  his  heart,  now  and  then,  is 
as  if  struck  dumh  by  the  greatness  of  it.  *  Assuredly.'  he 
•ays :  that  word.  In  the  Koran,  is  written-down  somethnes 
as  a  sentence  by  itself:  'Assuredly/ 

No  Dilettantiam  in  this  Mahomet ;  it  is  a  busfaiess  of  Re- 
probaUon  and  Salvation  with  him,  of  Time  and  Eternity : 
he  Is  tn  deadly  earnest  about  It  I    Dflettantlsm,  hypothesis, 
spwailaUon,  a  kind  of  amateur-search  for  Truth,  toylnii 
and  coquetUng  with  Truth :   this  is  the  sorest  sin.    The 
root  oral!  other  hnaginable  sins.    It  consUts  hi  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  man  never  havfag  been  open  to  Thith  ;— 
Uvlng  hi  a  vahi  show/    Such  a  man  not  only  utters  and 
produces  falsehoods,   but   is  hhnself  a  falsehood.    The 
rational  moral  principle,  spark  of  the  Divhilty,  is  sunk  deep 
in  hhn,  hi  quiet  paralysis  of  life-death.    The  very  falsehoods 
of  Mahomet  are  truer  than  the  truths  of  such  a  man.    He 
Is  the  faisfaicere  man :  smooth-polished,  respectable  to  some 
ttaies  and  places :  Inoffensive,  says  nothtog  harsh  to  any- 
body ;   most  c/eon/y,— just  as  carbonic  add  Is.  which  Is 
death  and  poison. 

We  will  not  praise  Mahomet's  moral  precepts  as  always 
of  the  superflnest  sort ;   yet  It  can  be  said  that  there  is 
always  a  tendency  to  good  to  them ;   that  they  are  the 
true  dlcUtes  of  a  heart  ahntog  towards  what  U  just  and 
true.    The  subUme  forgiveness  of  Christianity,  tumtog  of 
the  other  cheek  when  the  one  has  been  smitten.  Is  not  here  • 
you  ore  to  revenge  yourself,  but  It  Is  to  be  to  measure,  not 
overmuch,  or  beyond  jusUce.    On  the  other  hand,  Islam 
like  any  great  Faith,  and  toslght  into  the  essence  of  man 
is  a  perfect  equaliser  of  men :    the  soul  of  one  beUever 
outweighs  aU  earthly  ktogships;    aU  men.  accordtog  to 
Islam  too,  are  equal.    Mahomet  toslsts  not  on  the  propriety 
of  givtog  alms,  but  on  the  necessity  of  it ;  he  marks-down 
by  law  how  much  you  are  to  give,  and  it  is  at  your  Deril 
if  you  neglect.    The  tenth  part  of  a  man's  annual  toc^e 
whatever  that  may  be,  is  the  property  of  the  poor,  of  those 
that  are  afflicted  and  need  help.    Good  all  this:    the 
natural  voice  of  humanity,  of  pity  and  equity  dwelltofl  to 
the  heart  of  this  wild  Son  of  Nature  speaks  so. 

Mahomet's  Paradise  is  sensual,  his  HeU  sensual :  true  • 
to  the  one  and  the  other  there  is  enough  that  shocks  aU 
spiritual  feeltog  to  us.    But  we  are  to  recoUect  that  the 
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Arabt  already  had  it  so ;  that  Mahomet,  fai  whatever  ha 
changed  of  it,  softened  and  diminished  all  this.  The  worst 
sensualities,  too,  are  the  work  of  doctors,  followers  of  his, 
not  hit  work.  In  the  Kwan  there  is  really  very  little  said 
about  the  Joys  of  Paradise ;  they  are  intimated  rather  than 
insisted  on.  Nor  is  it  forgotten  that  the  highest  Joys  even 
there  sliall  be  spiritual ;  the  pure  Presence  of  the  Highest, 
this  shall  infinitely  transcend  all  other  Joys.  He  says, 
'  Your  salutation  shall  be.  Peace.'  Salam,  Have  Peace  t — 
the  thing  that  all  rational  souls  long  for,  and  seek,  vainly 
here  below,  as  the  one  blessing.  '  Ye  shall  sit  on  seats, 
'  facing  one  another :  all  grudges  shall  be  taken  away  out 
'  of  your  hearts.'  All  grudges  I  Ye  shall  love  one  another 
freely ;  for  each  of  you,  in  tha  eyes  of  his  brothers,  there 
will  be  Heaven  enough  I 

In  reference  to  this  of  the  sensual  Paradise  and  Mahomet's 
sensuality,  the  sorest  chapter  of  all  for  us,  there  were  many 
things  to  be  said ;  which  it  is  not  convenient  to  enter  upon 
here.  Two  remarks  only  I  shall  make,  and  therewith  leave 
it  to  your  candour.  The  first  is  furnished  me  by  Goethe ; 
it  is  a  casual  hint  of  his  which  seems  well  worth  taking  note 
of.  In  one  of  his  Delineations,  in  Meister's  Travels  it  is, 
the  hero  comes-upon  a  Society  of  men  with  very  strange 
ways,  one  of  which  was  this :  "  We  require,"  says  the 
Master,  "  that  each  of  our  people  shall  restrict  himself  in 
one  direction,"  shall  go  right  against  his  desire  in  one 
matter,  and  make  himself  do  the  thing  he  does  not  wish, 
"  should  we  allow  him  the  greater  latitude  on  all  other 
sides."  There  seems  to  me  a  great  justness  in  this.  En- 
Joying  things  which  are  pleasant;  that  is  not  the  evil: 
it  is  the  reducing  of  our  moral  self  to  slavery  by  them  that 
is.  Let  a  man  assert  withal  that  he  is  king  over  his  habi- 
tudes ;  that  he  could  and  would  shake  them  off,  on  cause 
shown :  this  is  an  excellent  law.  The  Month  Ramadhan 
for  the  Moslem,  much  in  Mahomet's  Religion,  much  in  his 
own  Life,  bears  in  that  direction ;  if  not  by  forethought, 
or  clear  purpose  of  moral  improvement  on  his  part,  then 
by  a  certain  healthy  manful  instinct,  which  is  as  good. 

But  there  to  another  thing  to  be  said  about  the  Mahometan 
Heaven  and  Hell.  This  namely,  that,  however  gross  and 
material  they  may  be,  they  are  an  emblem  of  an  everlasting 
truth,  not  always  so  well  remembered  elsewhere.  That 
gross  sensual  Paradtoe  of  hto ;  that  horrible  flaming  Hell ; 
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on .  wbat  u  all  this  but  a  rude  »hedow.  In  thanirin  vuA^tl 

fed  .  1h«  SSl.!i  M*"/"'  «  ««> "  w.  do  not  aU  knSwand 

hJrL*^«/??*!^'*""**'^»*y^    That  man's  actton. 
here  are  of  infinite  moment  to  him.  and  never  di«  ^^ 

lith^AiV  "H""'"*™^**  ""«**' •n«'nt>o<»toent..  What 
ta  the  chief  end  of  man  here  below  ?  Mahomet  ha*annrered 
tWs  quesUon,  to  a  way  that  might  put  wme  of  uTtJ^S^el 
He  does  not.  like  a  BenthamT  a  Paley   ^t^niah^^l 

oTTh?oran^^'tlr  *^lP-«^  -<»  lo2:'ul^^^^ 
01  the  one  and  of  the  other ;  and  summtog  all  up  bv  ad- 
dition and  subtraction  Into  a  net  result  ask  von   w!^^»k 
on  the  whnlfi  th»  Tn-fc*  ^«         *      «auii,  asK  you.  Whether 

nV-  it  b  not  /./Sl^S!  H  Jk"""*  Preponderate  considerably  ? 
.  *'  11  w  not  6e«er  to  do  the  one  than  the  other  •  th.»  m,- 
fa  to  the  other  as  life  1.  to  death.--as  HeavSi  fa  to  H^' 

unaone.     You  shall  not  measure  them  :   thev  an^  in™ 
mensurable :  the  one  is  death  eternrfto  n  mL^i,    ?J"" 
is  life  eternal.    Benthamee  Utrnt^vitue  ^^^^ 
Loss;   redudng  this  God's-world  ti  a  dead  hr,,!^  2*. 

this  Universe  I  wffl  answer.  It  is  not  MahomSt  I^      ^ 

un  the  whole,  we  will  repeat  that  thl«  Roii»i»-     • 

Mahomet's  is  a  ktod  of  ChrisUaSlty  •  hJs  a^„ w  f?       **! 

•acred  Duty.^and  to  be  earned  by  faith  and  weUdoing.  by 
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▼alUmt  action,  wad  a  divine  patience  whlcli  is  itOl  more 
valiant.  It  is  Scandinavian  PagmLsm,  and  a  truly  celestial 
element  superadded  to  that.  Call  it  not  false ;  look  not  at 
the  falsehood  of  it,  look  at  the  truth  of  it.  For  f  hese 
twelve  centuries,  it  has  been  the  religion  and  iite-guldance 
of  the  fifth  part  of  the  whole  kindred  of  Mankind.  Above 
all  tilings,  it  has  been  a  religion  heartily  believed.  These 
Arabs  beUeve  their  religion,  and  try  to  live  by  it  I  No 
Christians,  since  the  early  ages,  or  only  perhaps  the  English 
Puritans  in  modem  times,  have  ever  stood  by  their  Faith 
as  the  Moslem  do  by  theirs, — believing  it  whc^y,  fronting 
Time  with  it,  and  Eternity  with  it.  This  nlglit  the  watch- 
man on  the  streets  of  Cairo  when  he  cries,  "  Who  goes  ?  " 
will  hear  from  the  passenger,  along  with  liis  u^swer,  "  There 
is  no  God  but  God."  Allah  akbar,  Islam,  sounds  through 
the  souls,  and  wh(de  daily  existence,  of  these  dusky  millions. 
Zealous  missionaries  preach  it  abroad  among  Malays,  black 
Papuans,  brutal  Idolaters ;— displacing  what  is  worse, 
nothing  that  is  better  or  good. 

To  the  Arab  Nation  it  was  as  a  birlh  /"-cm  darkricss  into 
light ;  Arabia  first  became  alive  by  means  of  it.  A  poor 
shepherd  people,  roaming  unnoticed  in  its  deserts  since  the 
creation  of  the  world :  a  Hero-Prophet  was  sent  down  to 
them  with  a  word  they  could  believe :  see,  the  unnoticed 
becomes  world -notable,  the  small  has  grown  world-great ; 
within  one  century  afterwards,  Arabia  is  at  Grenada  on 
this  hand,  dt  Dellii  on  that ; — glancing  in  valour  and 
splendour  and  the  light  of  genius,  Arabia  shines  through 
long  ages  over  a  great  section  of  the  world.  Belief  is  great, 
live-giving.  The  history  of  a  Nation  becomes  fruitful,  soul- 
elevating,  great,  so  soon  as  it  believes.  These  Arabs,  the 
man  Mahomet,  and  that  one  century, — ^is  it  not  as  if  a 
spark  had  fallen,  one  spark,  on  a  world  of  what  seemed 
black  unnoticeable  sand  ;  but  lo,  the  sand  proves  explosive 
powder,  blazes  heaven-high  from  Delhi  to  Grenada!  I 
said,  tlM  Great  Man  was  always  as  lightning  out  of  Heaven  ; 
the  rest  of  men  waited  for  him  like  fuel,  and  then  they  too 
would  flame. 
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LECTURE  III* 
THE  HERO  AS  POET.    DANTE,  SHAKSPEAR8 

•uppose  a  certain  rudeaessTr^li  ♦.  "**  "•'^-  They  pre- 
Jf  mere  ^^mcZ^alZul^T'T'!^'^  ^^^ P^^ 
to  i»e.  as  It  were,  a  wSld  ?a^n?  •"'*  ^  ^«"  "^d* 
sclentlflc  fonns.  If  men  fa  lh*lT">  **'  *^*>»t  vacant  of 
their  fellowTii  eS  a^S^  ''''^«  ''^°**^  "«  to  fan^ 
voice  of  a  go<L  DX^X^S?  ^n^.  '^'^^  ^^'^  t^J 
now  to  see  our  Hero  fa  th^le^^?**  f"  P««t.  We  are 
questionable,  character  of  PoeT  ??h"°"!'  **"*  "^  '«« 
not  pass.    The  Poet  faa  he,«2f  L     ??™«ter  which  does 

Whom  all  ages  Po^s,  ^heTonceTls  ±S^«  ^  ^  «««  ' 
newest  age  as  the  oldist  mav  «r«H  P'®«*"ced,  whom  the 
always  when  Nature  pSsS^  S  v  ?  '~~^^  ^  P«xi»«». 

jn  no  age  Is  it  om!r^^T^^X!^^T^''''^  ^  "^«»«I 
fato  a  Poet.  PossiDie  that  he  may  be  shaped 

timlS^d^fa'cS;  d^rr "to'^J'TM""--'  ^  <««-nt 
v«letles  we  note  fa  th^m,  a^S^^^Jo'  t^f^An'^^/^^  *» 
they  have  displayed  themsSS^r*^  *^  »P^««  ^  ^^^^ 
more  names,  on  this  same  prinSnle     I  ^?"  «*?  "^y 
however,  as  a  fact  not  nniJiJ/  *  ^  5*    '  ^"^  «anark  ajmfa 
the  different  X^coSSfc^^^^^  *^  *»"  understoodXt' 
^tfactlon;   thaTthe  hSJ^  b«  ^'^^Z'^  of  such 
Priest  or  what  you  ^  !^lSf     !  ^°'*'  Prophet.  Kfag 
finds  hfa^self  IZ"^:  rZ2!s  *  I  ht"^"  ^'  ^«'^^' 
truly  great  man  that  could  not  hf '  ,,  ^^'^  °®  °°t*on  of  a 
Poet  who  could  mSrdy^it  on  « Lo,       *?'^  **'  '°«°-    The 
would  never  makeTst^,^?  Jtt'  '^^  '^°'^'^  «t«nzas, 

•  Tuesdaff,  12th  Afay,  1840. 
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degree,  he  could  have  been,  he  is  all  these.  So  too  I  cannot 
understand  how  a  Mirabeau,  with  that  great  glowing  heart, 
with  the  fire  that  was  in  it,  with  the  bursting  tears  that 
were  in  it,  could  not  have  written  verses,  tragedies,  poems, 
and  touched  all  hearts  in  that  way,  had  his  course  of  life 
and  education  led  him  thitherward.  The  grand  funda- 
mental character  is  Uiat  of  Great  Man ;  that  the  man  be 
great.  Napoleon  has  words  in  him  which  are  like  Austerlitz 
Battles.  Louis  Fourteenth's  Marshals  are  a  kind  of  poetical 
men  withal ;  the  things  Turenne  says  are  full  of  sagacity 
and  geniality,  like  sayings  of  Samuel  Johnson.  The  great 
heart,  the  dear  deep-seeing  eye :  there  it  lies ;  no  man 
whatever,  in  what  province  soever,  can  prosper  at  all 
without  these.  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  did  diplomatic 
messages,  it  seems,  quite  well :  one  can  easily  believe  it ; 
they  had  done  things  a  little  harder  than  these  I  Bums,  a 
gifted  song-writer,  might  have  made  a  still  better  Mirabeau. 
Shakspeare, — one  knows  not  what  he  could  not  have  made, 
in  the  supreme  degree. 

True,  there  are  aptitudes  of  Nature  too.  Nature  does  not 
make  all  great  men,  more  than  all  other  men,  in  the  self- 
same mould.  Varieties  of  aptitude  doubtless;  but  in- 
finitely more  of  circiunstance ;  and  far  oftenest  it  is  the 
latter  only  that  are  looked  to.  But  it  is  as  with  common 
men  in  the  learning  of  trades.  You  take  any  man,  as  yet 
a  vague  capability  of  a  man,  who  could  be  any  kind  of 
craftsman:  and  make  him  into  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  a 
mason ;  he  is  then  and  thenceforth  that  and  nothing  else. 
And  if,  as  Addison  complains,  you  sometimes  see  a  street- 
porter  staggering  under  his  load  on  spindle-shanks,  and 
near  at  hand  a  tailor  with  the  frame  of  a  Samson  handling 
a  bit  of  cloth  and  small  Whitechapel  needle, — ^it  cannot 
be  considered  that  aptitude  of  Nature  alone  has  been  con- 
sulted hare  either  1 — The  Great  Man  also,  to  what  shall  he 
be  bound  appreniice  ?  Given  your  Hero,  is  he  to  become 
Conqueror,  King,  Philosopher,  Poet  ?  It  is  an  inexplicably 
complex  controversial-calculation  between  the  world  and 
him  1  He  wUl  read  the  world  and  its  laws ;  the  world 
with  its  laws  will  be  there  to  be  read.  What  the  world,  on 
this  matter,  shall  permit  and  bid  is,  as  we  said,  the  most 
Important  fact  about  the  world. — 


/ 


/  Poet  and  Prophet  differ  greatly  in  our  loose  modern 
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•nd  indeed  at  aU  tiin«P,SSS?.«5^  Prophet  and  Poet  : 
have  much  kZ^^ot^^y^^^'^i' "^^  ^^tntoad, 
they  are  rtffl  thewSe  •  2^£    *^"*^«n>«nt«lly  indeed 

the  sacred  mystery  of  the  ?S!Sl  **  "^^^  *'  "»«*»  ^to 
'  the  open  seSet'    "  WhL  ^^^S?* '    ^*»«*  Goethe  caDi 

none  I  That  divine  myst^'^whSi.  ^'  ***"  ^^  •^«*« 
•n  Beings.  •  the  Di4i"lde^V  7^^  ".?  everywhere  in 
•  at  the  bottom  of  AJnetSniV**  "^^^  «»•*  which  Ue. 
Which  aU  AppSrincf  ft^r?K^  *"  ^^^'^^^^  »*y^«  «;  of 
the  field,  bff  e^SJ^.^'  *^^  ^  ^  "»«  ^^-^  of 
work,  is'bu?  the'^  the  tEf"~*^fu^"*  "^  ^ 
Visible.  This  divSJ  m^st^'S  S^f"«  "**'  ""***"  " 
places;  veritably  is     inmSf^i  *"  "®®*  «»d  In  aU 

overlooked;  «d^?he  U^veie^efi,^?^'*^ " J» «^>^ 
the  other  dialect,  as  the  SIh  'S^^^t*"'''"^"  In  one  or 
sidered  a  trivial^rert  co«t^-"i  *  **'  ^**'  ^  «»»- 
the  Satirist,  it  were  a  k^TS?.^^^*'?.';**^^^  "'  "y» 
had  put  together'    U  SSli^o*  ^"^'^^  f^"*  "Pholsterer 

.p«a*  much*about  thL -but  ,t"^  «°  T^:  **  P"**"*'  *<> 
n»  if  we  do  not  know  iJ  S^e  ev«  ?n**/i^  ?'  ^'^"'^  one  of 
Really  a  most  mou^u^  pUv  !!1^.«^*  know  edge  of  it. 
If  we  Uve  otherwise  I  ^  ^'"^  '*"""  ^  "^e  at  all. 

the^vLrwhV4rP^:r^r^^^  ^  ^^^e  myst«y. 
Is  a  man  sent  hithi  ?J  „a^e  S^^Sft  P«»etrated  Into  it ; 
to  us.  That  alwavTis  hi?««  "°'!  Impressively  known 
us,-that  sacreJZsteJi  whZT'  ^'  *"  ^  "^«^  ^^^^  to 
ever  present^th     mX^^K     ^*  """^  "»*"  «*»»«"  Mves 

I  mlSit  sak  he  haTTe:;  drivei7o^ti^^^^^ 
consent  asked  of  Aim  he  finHr^l!!  i.^.**?^  "'  without 
to  live  in  it.  Once  more  hSfe  ls^o'«  ""^  ^  "'  »>«««<» 
Insight  and  BeUef ;  tWs  m!J,  L  "S""^'  **"^  »  ^e<=' 
Sincere  man  I  Wsoever  m?y  We  to'^tS^"  h  ^''V'*^  « 
It  is  for  him  a  necessitv  nf  «?♦       *    .V*®  •**°^»  <»'  things. 
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Prophet,  we  might  say,  has  seized  that  sacred  mystery 
rather  <m  the  moral  side,  as  Good  and  Evil,  Duty  and 
ProhibiUon  ;  the  Votes  Poet  on  what  the  Germans  caU  the 
sestheUc  side,  as  Beaatiful,  and  the  like.    The  one  we  may 
can  a  revealo'  <rf  what  we  are  to  do,  the  other  of  what  we 
■re  to  love.    But  indeed  these  two  provinces  run  into  one 
another,  and  cannot  be  disjoined.    The  Prophet  too  has 
his  eye  <m  what  we  are  to  love :   how  else  shall  he  know 
what  it  is  we  are  to  do  ?    The  highest  Voice  ever  heard 
on  this  earth  said  withal,  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  ; 
they  ton  not,  neither  do  they  spin  :  yet  Solomon  in  all  his 
0orj  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."    A  glance,  that. 
Into  the  deepest  deep  of  Beauty.    '  The  lilies  of  the  field,' 
— dwssed  finer  than  earthly  princes,  springhig-up  there  in 
the  humble  furrow-fleld :    a  beautiful  eye  looking-out  on 
you,  from  the  great  inner  Sea  of  Beauty  I    How  could  the 
rude  Earth  make  these,  if  her  Essence,  rugged  as  she  looks 
and  is,  were  not  hiwardly  Beauty  ?     In  this  pohit  of  view, 
too,  a  saying  of  Goethe's,  which  has  staggered  several,  may 
have  meanhig:  'The  Beautiful,'  he  intimates,  'is  higher 
•than  the  Good:   the  Beautiful  hicludes  in  it  the  Good.' 
The  true  Beautiful;    which  however,  I  have  said  some- 
where, '  differs  from  the  false  as  Heaven  does  from  Vaux- 
hall  I '    So  much  for  the  distincUon  and  identity  of  Poet 
and  Prophet. — 

In  ancient  and  also  in  modem  periods  we  find  a  few 
Poets  who  are  accounted  perfect ;  whom  it  were  a  kind  of 
treason  to  find  fault  with.  This  is  noteworthy ;  this  is 
right :  yet  in  strictness  it  is  only  an  iUusion.  At  bottom, 
clearly  enough,  there  is  no  perfect  Poet  I  A  vefai  of  Poetry 
exists  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  ;  no  man  is  made  altogether 
of  Poetry.  We  are  all  poets  when  we  read  a  poem  well. 
The  '  hnagination  that  shudders  at  the  Hell  of  Dante,'  is 
not  that  the  same  faculty,  weaker  in  degree,  as  Dante's 
own  7  No  one  but  Shakspeare  can  embody,  out  of  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  the  story  of  Hamlet  as  Shakspeare  did: 
but  every  one  models  some  kind  of  story  out  of  it ;  every 
one  embodies  it  better  or  worse.  We  need  not  spend  time 
in  defining.  Where  there  is  no  specific  difference,  as 
between  round  and  square,  all  definition  must  be  more  or 
less  arbitrary.  A  man  that  has  so  much  more  of  the  poetic 
dement  developed  in  him  as  to  have  become  noticeable, 
will  be  called  Poet  by  his  neighbours.    World-Poets  too. 
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those  whom  we  are  to  take  for  perfect  Poeti.  arm  «*«*i^ 

™I^r^  *.  ■■  "*  ®"«^*  *o  do.    And  yet  It  is   and 

must  be,  an  arbitrary  dlstlncUon.    AU  P^  aU  m?„ 

meditated,  some  meaning  wlU  gradual^l^Sind  in  Jt 
For  my  own  part.  I  find  consldSableTeaSLaT  th?  jd 

to  it,  behig  a  Song.  Truly,  if  pressed  to  giVe  a  dS,3u^ 
one  might  say  this  as  soon  is  anything  dsJ-Tvon; 
o^T?^  ^H  ^"'^t^y  in^/ca/rmudcjl't  ta  wo?d 

SSaScL^f  nli:^  "Jff^"'  *"  «"  ^^«  thoughts^'^l 
uuerances  of  it,  in  the  whole  cone«pUon  of  it.  then  it  will 

be  poetical ;  if  not,  •.»t.-Musical :  how  much  Uw  £,  H,rM 

UaT^t^o  W*  ^  Tr^^^*"  ^y  •  mtad  tha^tla^  f^J^ 
irated  tato  the  tomost  heart  «f  the  tUng;    detected  tht 

i^°theTi'«S  i  "'  ""°^y.  *^  '"^'^^  *h«t  lies  Wddtl 
!.i:-    K    u^'^^  harmony  of  coherence  which  is  its  soul 

sSewA^hfo?!^!]  ♦'^^  °'  iwrticulate  unfathomable 
speecn,  which  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  Infinite  and  ut. 
us  for  moments  gaze  tato  that  I  '  ^^  ^®^ 

Nay  all  speech,  even  the  commonest  speech  has  ^nm*. 
tWng  of  song  in  it :  not  a  parish  in  ^  w^W  bu? V^^t^ 
parish-accent  ;-the  rhythm  or  /imr  to  S  t2e  peoole 

i£Si^^?  at"'  '""f  **"^*  *°  ^«y'    Accent  is  a  Xd'i? 
chanting ;  all  men  have  accent  of  their  own,-thouSrUiey 
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only  nottee  that  of  otken.    Observe  too  how  aO  passionate 
language  does  of  itself  become  musical,— with  a  finer  music 
than  the  mere  accent ;  the  speech  of  a  man  even  hi  zealous 
anger  becomes  a  chant,  a  song.    AU  deep  things  are  St^ 
It  seems  somehow  the  very  central  essence  of  oe.  Song ; 
as  if  all  the  rest  were  but  wrappages  and  huBsI    The 
primal  element  of  us ;  of  us,  and  of  all  thhigs.    The  Greeks 
fabled  of  Sphere-Harmonies :   it  was  the  feeliag  they  had 
of  the  hmer  structure  of  Nature ;  that  the  soul  of  all  her 
voices  and  utterances  was  perfect  music.    Poetry,  therefore, 
y  will  can  musical  Thought.    The  P»eet  is  he  who  thinka  in 
ttat  manner.    At  bottom,  it  turns  still  on  power  of  hitellect ; 
tt  is  a  man's  sincerity  and  depth  of  vision  that  makes  him  a 
Poet.    See  deep  enou^,  and  you  see  musically  ;  the  heart 
of  Nature  being  everywhere  music,  if  you  can  only  reach  it. 
The  Vate$  Poet,  with  his  mdodious  i^ocalypse  of  Nature, 
seems  to  hold  a  poor  rank  among  us,  in  comparison  with  the 
Votes  Prophet ;  his  function,  and  our  esteem  of  hhn  for  his 
funcUon,  alike  sUght.    The  Hero  taken  as  Divinity ;   the 
Hero  taken  as  Prophet ;   then  next  the  Hero  taken  only 
as  Poet:   does  it  not  look  as  if  our  esthnate  of  the  Great 
Man,  epoch  after  qK>ch,  were  continually  diminishing? 
We  take  hhn  flrat  f or  a  god,  then  for  one  god-hispired ; 
and  now  in  the  next  stage  of  it,  his  most  miraculous  word 
gahis  from  us  only  the  recogniUon  that  he  is  a  Poet,  beauU- 
ful  verse-maker,  man  of  genius,  or  suchlike  I— It  looks  so  • 
but  I  persuade  myself  that  intrinsi«»ny  it  is  not  so.     If  we 
consider  weU,  it  wiU  perhaps  appear  that  hi  man  stiU  there 
is  the  same  altogether  peculiar  admiraUon  for  the  Heroic 
Gift,  by  what  name  soever  called,  that  there  at  Miy  time 
was. 

I  should  say,  if  we  do  not  now  reckon  a  Great  Man 
literaUy  dlvhie,  it  is  that  our  noUons  of  God,  of  the  supreme 
unattahiable  Fountata  of  Splendour,  Wisdom  and  Heroism 
are  ever  risfaig  higher ;  not  altogether  that  our  reverence 
for  these  qualities,  as  manifested  to  our  like,  is  getttog 
lower.  This  is  worth  taktog  thought  of.  Sceptical 
Dilettantism,  the  curse  of  these  ages,  a  curse  which  will  not 
last  forever,  does  todeed  to  this  the  highest  provtoce  of 
human  thtogs,  as  to  ^  provtoces,  make  sad  work ;  and 
our  reverence  for  great  men,  all  crippled,  blinded,  paralyUc 
as  it  is,  comes  out  to  poor  i^ght,  hardly  recognisable.  Men 
worship  the  shows  of  great  men ;  the  most  disbelieve  that 
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p>a«  limy  reality  of  gn«t  men  to  wonhiD.    ThAdrMH*.* 

of  human  things.  Neverthelest  look,  for  examDir^ 
Napcjeon!  A  Corslcan  lieutenant  of  artUIeS^rthat  i. 
the  show  of  Aim :  yet  is  he  not  obeyed,  wonhipped^ttt 
Ms  «wt,  a,  aU  the  TIaraed  and  Dlad4ed  of  theW^d  dS 

IT^f^"^"^"^}^^  High  Duchesses,  liS  rue«  Si 
wns,  gather  round  the  Scottish  rustic,  Bu^ns  — a  sU^ae 

SfSl?^1U".f  ""  Tk'  '''''  "^^  '^•^  ne^^^hea^d'irS 
2^?1f-L^  ,\J:°  "*•  ''*'°^*'  ^  *»  the  manl  In  t£ 
Sn  t?^  ?'  ^^'^  P***P^*  "  »""  d^y  wveals  ItsSJ 
tho«^  there  is  no  accredited  way  of  utteriig  it  at  pre^ 

^1  ^  '^''  ''"**  *^*»  **^^^  ^'^^  and  flaSiSrTn: 
eyes,  and  strange  words  moving  laughter  and  teara  i  of 
a  digmty  far  beyond  aU  others.  tacoLSis^ie^ltif  ^' 
othiOT.  Do  not  we  feel  it  so?  Butnow  weSett«nH^ 
Scepticism,  Tri^ality.  and  aU  thatZ^o^'i^""^: 

were/al'f^'rtL''?;  ^°^'!  ,^\«*»^g'  they  shaU  onTVaVTe  ; 
hyJT£ihl^ZM'  '^^  '""'^y  swept-out,  replaced 
Z«„i^  #  *u  i°  ^^^  ^'"^^'^  ••  that  a  man  acted  on  the 
topulse  of  that  only,  and  counted  the  other  non  ex?ant  * 
what  a  new  iveUer  feeling  towards  this  Bu4s  wL  it?  ' 
Nay  here  in  these  ages,  such  as  they  arerhrvTwe  not 
two  mere  Poets,  if  not  ddfled.  yet  we  may  wy  beaTmed  ? 

WUI  think  of  it   canonised,  so  that  it  is  hnpiety  to  meddle 
vrith  them.    The  unguided  Instinct  of  the  worid  wTktofi 

rZm  1)Str^rri^P^^-*«'  »^«  ^vtdT'u^h' 
dwSl  anSf  n  f  M  ^i^*^«P^^«  ^^  »  peculiar  Two.    They 

^^-^ivtcure^-tf -.  r J?  £  i 

in^  «»' /"destructible  reverence  for  heroisJJ-v5S  tm 
ihil*  ^'"^'  ^'  '^'^"  '^^«'  the  Poet  DanJe^i  the  PoS 
Shakspeare;   what  litUe  it  is  permitted  us  t^say  her^  S 

on^D-Sie-alJd-Ss*^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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result    HU  Biography  is,  as  it  were.  Irrecoverably  lost  for 
OS.    An  unimportant,  wandering,  sorrow-strlclcen  man,  not 
much  note  was  talcen  of  liim  while  he  lived ;  and  the  most 
of  that  has  vanished,  in  the  long  space  that  now  intervenes. 
'It  is  five  centuries  since  he  ceased  writing  and  Uvtog  here 
After  all  commentaries,  the  Book  itself  is  mainly  what  we 
know  of  hhn.    The  Book ;— and  one  might  add   that 
Portrait  commonly  attributed  to  Giotto,  which,  looking  on 
It,  you  cannot  help  inclining  to  think  genuine,  whoever 
did  it    To  me  it  is  a  most  touching  face ;  perhaps  of  all 
faces  that  I  know,  the  most  so.    Lonely  there,  pahited  as 
on  vacancy,  with  the  simple  laurel  wound  round  it ;   the 
deathless  sorrow  and  pain,  the  known  victory  which  is 
also  deathless ;— significant  of  4he  whole  history  of  Dante  I 
I  think  it  is  the  mournfulest  face  that  ever  was  painted 
from  reality;    an  altogether  tragic,  heart-affecting  face. 
There  is  in  it,  as  foundation  of  it,  the  softness,  tenderness. 
genUe  affection  as  of  a  child ;  but  aU  this  is  as  if  congealed 
into  sharp  contradicUon,  into  abnegaUon,  isolaUon,  proud 
hopeless  pain.    A  soft  ethereal  soul  looking-out  so  stern, 
implacable,  grim-trenchant,  as  from  imprisonment  of  thick- 
ribbed  ice  I    Withal  it  is  a  sUent  pain  too,  a  silent  scornful 
one :   the  Up  is  curied  in  a  kind  of  godlike  disdain  of  the 
thing  that  is  eating-out  his  heart,— as  if  it  were  withal  a 
mean  insignificant  thing,  as  if  he  whom  it  had  power  to 
torture  and  strangle  were  greater  than  it.    The  face  of  one 
whoUy  in   protest,   and   life-long  unsurrendering   batUe, 
against  the  worid.    Affection  aU  converted  into  indignation  : 
an  implacable  indignaUon  :   slow,  equable,  sUent,  like  that 
of  a  god  I    The  eye  too,  it  looks-out  of  in  a  kind  of  surprise 
a  ktod  of  inquiry.  Why  the  worid  was  of  such  a  sort  ? 
This  is  Dante:    so  he  looks,  this  'voice  of  ten  silent 
centuries,*  and  sings  us  'his  mystic  unfathomable  song.' 
The  littie  that  we  know  of  Dante's  Life  corresponds  weU 
enough  with  this  Portrait  and  this  Book.    He  was  born  at 
Florence,  in  the  upper  class  of  society,  in  the  year  1265. 
His  educaUon  was  the  best  then  going ;    much  schooi- 
dlvlnity,    Aristotdean    logic,    some    LaUn    classics,— no 
Inconsiderable  insight  into  certain  provinces  of  things: 
and  Dante,  with  his  earnest  inteUigent  nature,  we  need  not 
doubt,  learned  better  than  most  all  that  learnable.     He 
has  a  dear  cultivated  understanding,  and  of  great  subtlety  ; 
the  best  fruit  of  education  he  had  contrived  to  realise  from 
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these  scholartlc^  He  know*  •ccumtely  and  wdl  wh«t  II- 
do^  to  him ;  but.  to  .uch  .  ttaie,  idU,~?X2^ 
«r  free  totercoune.  he  could  not  know  wSl  what^ 

near,  breakt  itwtf  toto  itogular  chian>$c^^S^  ^tiS. 

In  Ufe.  he  had  gone  through  ttTZal  d«tS«;   J^n 

been  on  embassy ;  had  to  his  thlrty-flfth  yewbv  MtnrS 
Ijadatlon  of  talent  and  service.  biom^iTif  SiSS^S 

Sfaw^fplrt  1''~r-  ««h«<»»»ttob^l«S^^*c^ 
Beatrice  Portlnari,  a  beautiful  little  girl  of  his  own  a^lmd 
ranJc.  and  grown-up  thenceforth  to  5^id^rSf"hi  ^ 
some  distant  tatercourse  with  her.    All  reX.  know^V? 

Z^Jt^  hwbetog  wedded  to  another,  and  of  her  dS 
soon  after.  She  makes  a  great  flgure  in  Danie'ii  PaH  . 
seems  to  have  made  a  great  figure  iS^  Se^f  i  bZs 
LfT\^^.  '"J'  »***'  ^'^^  «P«rt  from  hta,.  fi  ap«rf t 
l7i  hii^'  ^  ^l"^'^'  ^"-^^  "»•  <>»ly  one  h^hTever 
Dante  himself  was  wedded ;  but  it  seems  not  hanDilv  far 
from  happUy.  I  fancy,  the  rigorous  earnest  mJJiiriS 
his^keen  excitabiliUes.  was  not  altogether  ^y^to  m^e 

rioM*JlS  If  «°™P»«in  of  Dante's  miseries :  had  aU  gone 
r-oaesta.  or  whatsoever  thev  call  it    nf  pi«,— -T         „ 

m,  of  the  most  notable  words  ever  spokaTor  mm, 
nor«ce  wouW  have  had  mother  prosperJSt  ^  mZ?: 
and  the  ten  dumb  centuries  conttaned  volcdoT  ^fll 
ten  other  listening  centnrtes  (for  thoTwUI  hltSi  ^^J 
«d  more)  had  no  Cfo™  ColS  to  h^Tw.^ 

Sritt?  ."°.^.  *;  """If  """"y  wasl^iohS:^',? 

him  the  choice  of  his  happiness  I    He  knewTot  mn«  ♦V. 

In  Dante  s  Priorship.  the  Guelf-Ghlbellfae.  Bla^N^' 
?Lt  Da„'t^lJ°^"*'^  disturbance  rose  to  'such  fSe^ 
lifi  M.  *  f '  I"**"'**  P^y  ^^^  »««med  the  stronger   was 
with  his  friends  cast  unexpectedly  forth  toto  bSnieS^t ' 
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doomed  thenceforth  to  a  life  of  woe  and  wandering.  His 
property  was  all  confiscated  and  more ;  he  had  the  fiercest 
feeUng  that  It  was  entirely  unjust,  nefarious  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man.  He  tried  what  was  in  Urn  to  get  reinstated ; 
tried  even  by  warlike  surprisal,  with  arms  in  his  hand: 
but  it  would  not  do ;  bad  only  had  become  worse.  There 
is  a  record,  I  believe,  still  extant  in  the  Florence  Archives, 
dooming  this  Dante,  wheresoever  caught,  to  be  burnt 
alive.  Burnt  alive;  so  it  stands,  they  say :  a  very  curious 
dvic  document.  Another  ciulous  document,  some  con- 
siderable  number  of  years  later,  is  a  letter  of  Dante's  to 
the  Florentine  Magistrates,  written  in  answer  to  a  milder 
proposal  of  theirs,  that  he  should  return  on  condition  of 
apologising  and  paying  a  fine.  He  answers,  with  fixed 
stem  pride :  "  If  I  cannot  return  without  calling  myself 
guflty,  I  will  never  return,  nunquam  reoertar." 

For  Dante  there  was  now  no  home  in  this  world.  He 
wandered  from  patron  to  patron,  from  place  to  place ; 
proving,  in  his  own  bitter  words,  '  How  hard  is  the  path. 
Come  i  duiro  ealle.*  The  wretched  are  not  cheerful  com- 
pany. Dante,  poor  and  banished,  with  his  proud  earnest 
nature,  with  his  moody  humours,  was  not  a  man  to  conciliate 
men.  Petrarch  reports  of  him  that  being  at  Can  della 
Scala's  court,  and  blamed  one  day  for  his  gloom  and 
taciturnity,  he  answered  in  no  courtier-like  way.  Delia 
Scala  stood  among  his  courtiers,  with  mimes  and  buffoons 
(nebulones  ac  histriones)  making  him  heartily  merry ;  when 
turning  to  Dante,  he  said :  "  Is  it  not  strange,  now,  that 
this  poor  fool  should  make  hfenself  so  entertainhig ;  while 
you,  a  wise  man,  sit  there  day  after  day,  and  have  nothing 
to  amuse  us  with  at  all  ?  "  Dante  answered  bitterly : 
"  No,  not  strange ;  your  Highness  is  to  recollect  the 
Proverij,  Like  to  Like ;  " — given  the  amuscr,  the  amusee 
must  also  be  given  I  Such  a  man,  with  his  proud  silent 
ways,  with  his  sarcasms  and  sorrows,  was  not  made  to 
succeed  at  court.  By  degrees,  it  came  to  be  evident  to 
him  that  he  had  no  longer  any  resting-place,  or  hope  of 
benefit,  in  this  earth.  The  earthly  world  had  cast  hha 
forth,  to  wander,  wander;  bo  living  heart  to  love  him 
now ;  for  his  sore  miseries  thwe  was  no  solace  here. 

The  deeper  naturally  would  the  Eternal  World  impress 
itself  on  him  ;  that  awful  reality  over  which,  after  all,  this 
Time-world,  with  its  Florences  and  banishments,   only 
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fluttert  at  an  unreid  shadow,    noreaoa  tlwa  shalt  naver 

•w  I  What  Is  Floraoce,  Can  dcUa  Seala.  and  thm  w Jih 
"^•^••-^••therT  ET««TvTtSS5,SaS:tJ^*S 
elsewhither,  art  thou  and  aU  thlnaa  bouid I    Thei^-t 

Z^5  •K*T'"'  ******'  ^*»'***-  NaturaBy  his  thoughts 
KS  «  K^Jin*'  ••.""  ">*  *»"•  '•«*  Important  for  Sa. 
Bodied  or  bodUess,  It  Ig  the  one  fact  Important  forS 

Si^^  »  •^**"u"^*'  •**•!»•  ••  *»«  "o  "«'•  doubted  of  ttat 
ifS?^**  ,«^*'  *.****  **  ^  ^•y  *»»«"  ^^»>  »t«  gloomy  drde«: 

we  doubt  that  we  should  see  Constantinople  If  we  weS 
thither.    Dante's  heart,  long  filled  with  thlsf  broodtog  ovS 

Ln  .*r??*"  l**?:?«"  ■"**  •^•^  *>""*•  'orth  at  len^h 
Sl^f^t"*"  unfathomable  «>ng;'  and  this  his  D/iSe 
^rfy.  the  most  remarkable  of  all  modern  Books,  is  the 

It  must  have  been  a  great  solacement  to  Dante,  and  was 
as  we  can  see.  a  proud  thought  for  hhn  at  thnes  That  he' 
here  in  exUe.  could  do  this  work ;  that  no  FlorSU  nor  no 
man  or  men.  could  hinder  him  from  doing  It.r^?^n  much 
help  hhn  in  doing  it.  He  knew  too.  pJrUy.  thltit  was 
ff-eat ;  the  greatest  a  man  could  do.    'If  thiu  fSow  7h^ 

;S.^^K  '  ?  *»*»  «t«°»«  need.  stlU  say  to  hhnself :  "  FoUow 
thou  thy  star,  thou  shalt  not  fail  of  a  glorious  haven  I  ^ 
T^e  labour  of  writing,  we  find,  and  todeed  coiSS  Sow 

This  Book,  which  has  made  me  lean  for  many  years ' 
Ah  yes  it  was  won.  aU  of  it.  with  pain  and  sTrrtoIlflTot 

?jn '  5"*  ^  ?^  '""*»*•  "^  Book,  as  indeed  most 
good  Books  are,  has  been  written,  in  miny  sensw  w?th 
hb  heart's  blood.  It  Is  his  whole  hlsto^.  this  S  h« 
ded  after  finishing  it;    not  yet  verTSfd.  at  fh^^gel? 

K!.  J.Tt'^H  °  »  "■^*"'*^  '^'^''' "  ^"^^  He  lies  SSied 
fa  his  death-city  Ravenna :  Hie  claudor  Dantes  pafrS 
extorns  ab  oris.    The  FlorenUnes  begged  back  his  bod^fa 

Here  am  I  Dante  laid,  shut-out  from  my  naUve  shores" 

I  said,  Dante's  Poem  was  a  Song:  it  is  Tie^who^s 

It    a  mystic  unfathomable  Song ; '  and  suph  is  UterkUy^' 
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diaraettr  of  It  Colaridgs  nmarics  ynry  pvUnently  loine- 
whera,  that  wha«v«r  yoa  find  a  wntenee  mnileaUy  worded, 
of  truo  rhythm  and  mdody  in  the  words,  there  Is  something 
deep  and  good  hi  the  meaning  too.  For  body  and  soul, 
word  and  Idea,  go  strangely  together  here  as  everywhere. 
Song :  we  said  before,  It  was  the  Heroic  of  Speech  I  All 
oltf  Poems,  Homer's  and  the  rest,  are  authentically  Songs. 
I  would  say,  In  strictness,  that  all  right  Poems  are ;  that 
whatsoever  Is  not  nu^f  Is  property  no  Poem,  but  a  piece  of 
Prose  cramped  Into  jln^g  lines, — to  the  great  injury  of 
the  grammar,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  reader,  for  most 
part !  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  thought  the  man  had, 
If  he  had  any :  why  should  he  twist  It  into  Jin^e,  if  he 
could  speak  it  out  plainly  T  It  is  only  when  the  heart  of 
him  is  rapt  into  true  passion  of  melody,  and  the  very  tones 
of  hmi,  according  to  Coleridge's  remark,  become  musical 
by  the  greatness,  depth  and  music  of  his  thoughts,  that  we 
can  give  him  right  to  rhyme  and  sing ;  that  we  call  him  a 
Poet,  and  listen  to  him  as  the  Heroic  of  Speakers, — ^whose 
speech  it  Song.  Pretenders  to  this  are  many ;  and  to  an 
earnest  reader,  I  doubt,  it  is  for  most  part  a  very  melancholy, 
not  to  say  an  insupportable  business,  that  of  reading 
rhyme  I  Rhyme  that  had  no  inward  necessity  to  be 
rhymed; — ^it  ought  to  have  told  us  plainly,  without  any 
Jin^e,  what  it  was  aiming  at.  I  would  advise  all  men  who 
eon  speak  their  thought,  not  to  sing  it ;  to  understand  that. 
In  a  serious  time,  among  serious  men,  there  is  no  vocation 
in  them  for  singing  it.  Precisely  as  we  love  the  true  song, 
and  are  charmed  by  It  as  by  something  divine,  so  shall 
we  hate  the  false  song,  and  account  it  a  mere  wooden  noise, 
a  thing  hollow,  superfluous,  altogether  an  Insincere  and 
offensive  thing. 

I  give  Dante  my  highest  prabe  when  I  say  of  his  Diptne 
Comedy  that  it  is,  in  all  senses,  genuinely  a  Song.  In  the 
very  sound  of  it  there  is  a  eanto  fermo ;  it  proceeds  as  by 
a  chant.  The  language,  his  simple  terza  rima,  doubtless 
helped  him  in  this.  One  reads  along  naturally  with  a  sort 
of  int.  But  I  add,  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  for  the 
essence  and  material  of  the  work  are  themselves  rhythmic. 
Its  depth,  and  rapt  passion  and  sincerity,  makes  its  musical ; 
— go  deep  enough,  there  is  music  everywhere.  A  true 
inward  symmetry,  what  one  calls  an  architectural  harmony, 
reigns  in  it,  proportionates  it  all:    architectural;    which 
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also  partakes  of  the  character  of  music.    The  three  klni^ 
doms.    Inferno,    Purgatorio,   Paradiso,   look-out   on    one 
another  like  compartments  of  a  great  edifice;    a  oreat 
supernatural  world-cathedral,  plled-up  there,  steii,  kjiSm, 
awful ;    Dante's  World  of  Soul.  I    It  is.  i  bottom.The 
smceresi  of  all  Poems ;   sincerity,  here  too.  we  find  to  be 
the  measure  of  worth.     It  came  deep  out  of  the  author's 
heart  of  hearts ;  and  it  goes  deep,  and  through  long  gener- 
ations, tato  ours.    The  people  of  Verona,  when  they  saw 
htai  on  the  streets,  used  to  say.  "  Eecovi  r  uom  eh'  i  stato 
all  Inferno,  See,  there  is  the  man  that  was  to  HeU  I  "    Ah 
yes,  he  had  been  to  Hell ;— to  HeU  enough,  to  long  severe 
sorrow  and  struggle ;  as  the  like  of  him  is  pretty  sure  to 
have  been.    Commedias   that   come-out  divine  are   not 
accomplished  otherwise.     Thought,  true  labour  of  any 
kind,  highest  vhlue  itself,  is  it  not  the  daughter  of  Pato  ? 
Bom  as  out  of  the  black  whirlwtod ;— true  effort,  to  fact 
as  of  a  captive  struggltog  to  free  hhnself :  that  is  Thought' 
In  aU  ways  we  are  '  to  become  perfect  through  suffering.'^ 
But,  as  I  say,  no  work  known  to  me  is  so  elaborated  as  thi«j 
of  Dante's.     It  has  aU  been  as  if  molten,  to  the  hottest 
furnace  of  his  soul.     It  had  made  him  '  lean '  for  many 
years.    Not  the  general  whole  only ;   every  compartment 
Of  it  Is  worked-out,  with  totense  earnestness,  toto  truth 
into  dear  \isuality.    Each  answers  to  the  other ;  each  flti 
to  its  place,  like  a  marble  stone  accurately  hewn  and 
polished     It  is  the  soul  of  Dante,  and  to  this  the  soul  of 
the  middle  ages,  rendered  for  ever  rhythmically  visible 
there.    No  light  task;    a  right  intense  one:    but  a  task 
which  is  done. 

Perhaps  one  would  say,  intensity,  with  the  much  that 
depends  on  it.  Is  the  prevailing  character  of  Dante's  genius 
Dante  does  not  come  before  us  as  a  large  catholic  mind  • 
rather  as  a  narrow,  and  even  sectarian  mind :  it  Is  partlv 
the  fruit  of  his  age  and  position,  but  parUy  too  of  his  own 
nature.    His  greatness  has,  to  aU  senses,  concentered  itself 
toto  flery  emphasis  and  depth.    He  is  world-great  not 
because  he  is  world-wide,  but  because  he  is  world-deep. 
Through  ^objects  he  pierces  as  It  were  down  into  the 
heart  of  Betog.    I  know  nothtog  so  totense  as  Dante. 
Consider,  for  example,  to  begto  with  the  outermost  develop- 
ment of  his  totensity,  consider  how  he  paints.    He  has  a 
great  power  of  vision ;   seizes  the  very  type  of  a  thtog  • 
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presents  that  and  nottiing  more.    You  remember  that  first 
view  he  gets  of  the  Hall  of  Dlte :  red  pinnacle,  redhot  cone 
of  iron  Rowing  through  the  dim  immensity  of  gloom ;— so 
vivid,  80  distinct,  visible  at  once  and  forever  I    It  is  as  an 
emblem  of  the  whole  genius  of  Dante.    There  is  a  brevity, 
an  abrupt  precision  in  him :   Tacitus  is  not  briefer,  more 
condensed;    and  then  in  Dante  it  seems  a  natural  con- 
densation, spontaneous  to  the  man.    One  smiting  word ; 
and  then  there  is  silence,  nothing  more  said.    His  silence 
is  more  eloquent  than  words.    It  is  strange  with  what  a 
sharp  decisive  grace  he  snatches  the  true  likeness  of  a 
matter :  cuts  into  the  matter  as  with  a  pen  of  fire.    Plutus, 
the  blustering  giant,  collapses  at  Virgil's  rebuke ;  it  is  '  as 
the  safls  sink,  the  mast  being  suddenly  broken.'    Or  that 
poor  Brunetto  Latini,  with  the  cotto  aspetto,  '  face  baked,' 
parched  brown  and  lean ;  and  the  '  fiery  snow,'  that  falls 
on  them  there,  a '  fiery  snow  without  wind,'  slow,  deliberate, 
never-ending  I    Or  the  lids  of  those  Tombs  ;   square  sar- 
cophaguses,  in  that  silent  dim-burning  Hall,  each  with  its 
Soul  in  torment ;  the  lids  laid  open  there ;  they  are  to  be 
shut  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  through  Eternity.    And 
how  Farinata  rises  ;  and  how  Cavalcante  falls — at  hearing 
of  his  Son,  and  the  past  tense '  fue '  I    The  very  movements 
in  Dante  have  something  brief;    swift,  decisive,  almost 
military.     It  is  of  the  inmost  essence  of  his  genius  this  sort 
of  pahiting.    The  fiery,  swift  Italian  nature  of  the  man, 
so  silent,  passionate,  with  its  quick  abrupt  movements,  its 
silent '  pale  rages,'  speaks  itself  in  these  things. 

For  though  this  cf  painting  is  one  of  the  outermost 
developments  of  a  mm,  it  comes  like  all  else  from  the 
essential  faculty  of  him  ;  it  is  physiognomical  of  the  whole 
man.  Find  a  man  whose  words  paint  you  a  likeness,  you 
have  found  a  man  worth  something ;  mark  his  manner  of 
doing  it,  as  very  characteristic  of  him.  In  the  first  place, 
he  could  not  have  discerned  the  object  at  all,  or  seen  the 
vital  type  of  it,  unless  he  had,  what  we  may  call,  sym- 
pathised with  it, — had  sympathy  in  him  to  bestow  on  ob- 
jects. He  must  have  been  sincere  about  it  too  ;  sincere  and 
sympathetic :  a  man  without  worth  cannot  give  you  the 
likeness  of  any  object ;  he  dwells  in  vague  outwardness, 
fallacy  and  trivial  hearsay,  about  all  objects.  And  indeed 
may  we  not  say  that  intellect  altogether  expresses  itself 
in  this  power  of  discerning  what  an  object  is  ?    Whatsoever 
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ol  faculty  a  man's  mind  may  have  will  come  out  here.  Is 
It  even  of  business,  a  matter  to  be  done  ?  The  gifted  man 
it  he  who  ues  the  essenUal  point,  and  leaves  aU  the  rest 
aside  as  surplusage:  it  is  his  faculty  too,  the  man  of 
buslness's  faculty,  that  he  discern  the  true  Uke^tess,  not  the 
false  superficial  one,  of  the  thing  he  has  got  to  work  In.' 
And  how  much  of  morality  Is  ta  the  kind  of  insight  we  get 
^anything ;  '  the  eye  seeing  to  aU  things  what  It  brought 
with  it  the  faculty  of  seeing.'  To  the  mean  eye  aU  things 
M-e  trivial,  tfs  certahily  as  to  the  Jaundiced  they  are  yeUow. 
Raphael,  the  Painters  tell  us.  Is  the  best  of  all  Portrait- 
painters  withal.  No  most  gifted  eye  can  exhaust  the 
significance  of  any  object.  In  the  commonest  human  face 
there  lies  more  than  Raphael  will  take-away  with  Wm. 

Dante's  painting  is  not  graphic  only,  brief,  true,  and  of  a 
vividness  as  of  fire  In  dark  night ;  taken  on  the  wider  scale, 
tt  Is  everywhere  noble,  and  the  outcome  of  a  great  soul. 
Francesca  and  her  Lover,  what  qualities  to  that  I    A  thing 
woven  as  out  of  rainbows,  on  a  ground  of  eternal  black. 
A  small  flute-voice  of  infinite  waU  speaks  there,  faito  our 
venr  heart  of  hearts.    A  touch  of  womanhood  in  It  too  : 
dellabella  persona,  che  mi  fu  tolta  ;  and  how,  even  In  the 
Pit  of  woe,  It  Is  a  solace  that  he  will  never  part  from  her  I 
Saddest  tragedy  In  these  alti  guai.    And  the  racking  whids, 
to  that  aer  brum,  whirl  them  away  again,  to  wail  forever  I— 
Strange  to  think :  Dante  was  the  friend  of  this  poor  Fran- 
cesca s  father ;   Francesca  herself  may  have  sat  upon  the 
Poet  s  knee,  as  a  bright  innocent  litUe  child.     Infinite  pity, 
yet  also  infinite  rigour  of  law:   It  is  so  Nature  is  made; 
it  is  so  Dante  discerned  that  she  was  made.    What  a  paltry 
notion  is  that  of  his  Dioine  Comedy's  being  a  poor  spleneUc 
fanpotent  terrestrial  libel ;   putting  those  into  HeU  whom 
he  could  not  be  avenged-upon  on  earth  I     I  suppose  if  ever 
pity,  tender  as  a  mother's,  was  in  the  heart  of  any  man.  It 
was  In  Dante's.    But  a  man  who  does  not  know  rigour 
cannot   pity   either.    His   very   pity   wiU   be   cowardly, 
egoistic—sentimentality,  or  litUe  better.     I  know  not  in 
the  world  an  affection  equal  to  that  of  Dante.     It  is  a 
tenderness,  a  trembling,  longing,  pityfag  love:    like  the 
wail  of  iEolean  harps,  soft,  soft;    like  a  child's  youna 
heart  ;— and  then  that  stem,  sore-saddened  heart  I    These 
lon^ngs  of  his  towards  his  Beatrice ;  their  meettog  together 
in  the  Paradiso ;  his  gazfag  in  her  pure  transfigured  eyes. 
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her  that  had  been  pmifled  by  death  so  lon^,  separated 
from  him  so  far : — one  likens  it  to  the  song  oi  angels ;  it 
is  among  the  purest  utterances  of  affection,  perhaps  the 
very  purest,  that  ever  came  out  of  a  human  soul. 

For  the  intense  Dante  is  intense  hi  all  thbigs ;  he  has  got 
into  the  essence  of  aU.  His  intellectual  hisight  as  painter, 
on  occasion  too  as  reasoner,  is  but  the  result  of  all  other 
sorts  of  intensity.  Morally  great,  above  all,  we  must  call 
him  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  all.  His  scorn,  his  grief  are  as 
transcendent  as  his  love ; — as  indeed,  what  are  they  but 
the  inverse  or  converse  of  his  love  ?  '  A  Dio  spiacenti  ed 
of  nemici  sui.  Hateful  to  God  and  to  the  enemies  of  God : ' 
lofty  scorn,  unappeasable  silent  reprobation  and  aversion ; 
*  Non  ragionam  di  lor^  We  will  not  speak  of  ihem,  look  only 
and  pass.'  Or  think  of  this ;  '  They  have  not  the  hope  to 
die,  Non  han  speranza  di  morte.'  One  day,  it  had  risen 
sternly  benign  on  the  scathed  heart  of  Dante,  that  he, 
wretched,  never-resting,  worn  as  he  was,  would  full  surely 
die ;  '  that  Destiny  itself  could  not  doom  him  not  to  die.* 
Such  words  are  in  Ihis  man.  For  rigour,  earnestness  and 
depth,  he  Is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  modem  world  ;  to 
seek  his  parallel  we  must  go  into  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  live 
with  the  antique  Prophet.;  there. 

I  do  not  agree  witu  much  modem  criticism,  in  greatly 
preferring  the  Inferno  to  the  two  other  parts  of  the  Divine 
Commedia.  Such  preference  belongs,  I  imagine,  to  our 
general  Byronism  of  taste,  and  is  like  to  be  a  transient 
feeling.  The  Purgatorio  and  Paradiso,  especially  the 
former,  one  would  almost  say,  is  even  more  excellent  than 
it.  It  is  a  noble  thing  that  Purgatorio, '  Mountain  of  Purl- 
flcation  ; '  an  emblem  of  the  noblest  conception  of  that  age. 
If  Sin  is  so  fatal,  and  Hell  is  and  must  be  so  rigorous,  awful, 
yet  in  Repentance  too  is  man  purified ;  Repentance  is  the 
grand  Christian  act.  It  is  beautiful  how  Dante  works  it 
out.  The  tremolar  dell'  onde,  that  'trembling'  of  the 
ocean-waves,  und  ~  the  first  pure  gfeam  of  morning, 
dawning  afar  on  '  wandering  Two,  is  as  the  tjrpe  of  an 
altered  mood.  Hope  has  now  dawned  ;  never-dying  Hope, 
if  in  company  still  with  heavy  sorrow.  The  obscure  sojourn 
of  daemons  and  reprobate  is  underfoot ;  a  soft  breathing 
of  penitence  mounts  higher  and  higher,  to  the  Throne  of 
Mercy  itself.  "  Pray  for  me,"  the  denizens  of  that  Mount 
of  Pain  all  say  to  him.    "  Tell  my  Giovanna  to  pray  for 
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me,"  my  daughter  Glovanna ;  "  I  think  her  mother  lovet 

Sl^"  S."*?!"  TSfy  ***"  P*^'»"y  "P  *>y  t^at  winding 
!!!SuiJ"»*"**T*  "ke  corbels  of  a  building/  some  of  them! 
— cnished-together  so  '  for  the  sin  of  pride ; '  yet  neverthe^ 

Sf  wm!!^'  S  '*••  f"**  ***"'  ****y  «*>^  >»*^«  "ac^ed  the 
-imiT^^^     ^''!°  •  «**•'  "**  *»y  Mercy  shaU  have  been 

t^^  ^  ^!  ^**y  *****  *»'  ""'  ^»>«n  «»•  >»a«  prevailed ; 
the  wholeMountata  shakes  with  Joy.  and  a  psahn  of  praise 
rises,  when  one  soul  has  perfected  repentance  and  got  iu 
sir.  and  misery  left  behind  I  I  call  all  this  a  noble  em- 
bodhnent  of  a  true  noble  thought. 

But  indeed  the  Three  compartments  mutually  support 
one  another,  are  Indispensable  to  one  another.  The 
Paradiso,  a  kind  of  Inarticulate  music  to  me,  Is  the  re- 

tn^^  A?i*  ?^  ****  ^"/*"*** '  **»*  ^""f^"^  ^tbout  It  were 
SS.^  ,  ^u  ^^tL  "»«^«"«P  the  true  Unseen  World,  as 
^gured  In  the  ChrisUanlty  of  the  Middle  Ages:  a  thin« 
forever  memorable,  forever  true  ta  the  essence  of  It,  to  aU 

«,!k  ^  ♦.r*^  P®'^®P'  delineated  in  no  human  soul  with 
such  depth  of  veracity  as  in  this  of  Dante  s ;  a  man  sent 

u  *  f  Jh  *f*  ^®®P  "  '**"«  memorable.    Very  notable  with 

Sn  f  h!??  "?*£?'^*y  ^^  ^'^^  °"*  «'  "»«  eveiy-day  reality. 
Into  the  Invisible  one ;  and  in  the  second  or  tMrd  stanza. 
we  find  ourselves  hi  the  World  of  SpWts ;  and  dweU  there! 
as  among  things  palpable,  indubitable  I    To  Dante  thev 

Jl^'fto'fi^^V'S  7°'^**'  ^  "  ^  "^^^^  ««d  its  facts.  WM 
but  the  threshold  to  an  infinitely  higher  Fact  of  a  World. 
At  fiottom,  the  one  was  as  prrfematural  as  the  other.  Has 
not  each  man  a  soul  ?  He  wlU  not  only  be  a  spirit,  but  is 
one.    To  the  earnest  Dante  it  is  aU  one  visible  Fact :  he 

sSl'X  ;  """  "'.  **,  '^*  ^**"*  °'  "  ^  ^t"«  0'  that. 
^S;  J^f  S?^'**'  *^*  ''^^^"S  "*«'**»  »o^  ^  always, 
on  fSi,  !?'  P^gatory,  Paradise,  are  a  symbol  withal, 
an  emblemaUc  representaUon  of  his  Belief  about  this 
Universe  :~some  CriUc  to  a  future  age,  like  those  Scan- 
dinavian ones  the  other  day,  who  has  ceased  altogether  to 
tMnk  as  Dante  did,  may  find  this  too  all  an  'Allegory' 
perhaps  an  idle  AUegory  I  It  is  a  subUme  embodimSt.  or 
Si«^  ,'^li***  '°S  **'  ChrisUanlty.  It  expresses,  as  in 
huge  worldwide  architectural  emblems,  how  the  Christian 
Dante  felt  Good  and  Evil  to  be  the  two  polar  elements  of 
thfa  Creation,  on  which  it  aU  turns ;  that  these  two  differ 
not  by  preferability  of  one  to  the  other,  but  by  tacompaU- 
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bfllty  absolute  and  Infinite ;  that  the  one  Is  exceflent  and 
high  as  light  and  Heaven,  the  other  hideous,  black  as 
Gehenna  and  the  Pit  of  Hell  I    Everlasting  Justice,  yet 
with  Penitence,  with  everiasting  Pity,— all  ChrisUanlsm.  as 
Dante  and  the  Middle  Ages  had  it.  Is  emblemed  here. 
Emblemed  :  and  yet,  as  I  urged  the  other  day,  with  what 
entire  truth  of  purpose ;  how  unconscious  of  any  embleming  I 
HeU,  Purgatory,  Paradise :  these  things  wc  j  not  fashioned 
as  emblems ;   was  there,  in  our  Modem  European  Mind, 
any  thought  at  aU  of  their  being  emblems  !    Were  they  not 
indubitable  awful  facts;    the  whole  heart  of  man  taking 
them  for  practicaUy  true,  all  Nature  everywhere  confirming 
them?     So  is  it  always  te  these  things.     Men  do  not 
beUeve  an  AUegory.    The  future  Critic,  whatever  his  new 
thought  may  be,  who  considers  this  of  Dante  to  have  been 
all  got-up  as  an  Allegory,  will  commit  one  sore  mistake  1— 
Paganism  we  recognised  as  a  veracious  expression  of  the 
earnest  awe-struck  feeling  of  man  towards  the  Universe ; 
veracious,  true  once,  and  still  not  without  worth  for  us. 
But  mark  here  the  diflerence  of  Paganism  and  Christianism ; 
one   great   difference.    Paganism    emblemed   chiefly    the 
Operations  of  Nature  ;  the  destines,  efforts,  combinations, 
vicissitudes  of  things  and  men  in  this  world  ;  Christianism 
emblemed  the  Law  of  Human  Duty,  the  Moral  Law  of  Man. 
One  was  for  the  sensuous  nature  :  a  rude  helpless  utterance 
of  the  first  Thought  of  men,— the  chief  recognised  virtue. 
Courage,  Superiority  to  Fear.    The  other  was  not  for  the 
sensuous  nature,  but  for  the  moral.    What  a  progress  is 
here,  if  in  that  one  respect  only  I — 

And  so  In  this  Dante,  as  we  said,  had  ten  sUent  centuries. 
In  a  very  strange  way,  found  a  voice.  The  Divina  Corn- 
media  is  of  Dante's  writing ;  yet  in  truth  it  belongs  to  ten 
Christian  centuries,  only  the  finishing  of  It  is  Dante's.  So 
.  always.  The  craftsman  there,  the  smith  with  that  metal 
of  his,  with  these  tools,  with  these  cunning  methods,— how 
littie  of  all  he  does  is  properly  his  work  I  All  past  inventive 
men  work  there  with  Wm  ;— as  fadeed  with  all  of  us,  In  aU 
things.  Dante  Is  the  spokesman  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the 
Thought  they  lived  by  stands  here  In  everlasting  music 
These  subUme  ideas  of  his,  terrible  and  beautiful,  are  the 
fruit  of  the  Christian  Meditation  of  aU  the  good  men  who 
had  gone  before  hfan.    Precious  they ;   but  also  is  not  he 
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precious?    Much,  had  not  he  spoken,  ^   >uld  have  beea 
dumb ;  not  dead,  yet  living  voiceless. 

On  the  whole,  is  it  not  an  utterance,  this  mystic  Song,  at 
once.of  one  of  the  greatest  human  souls,  and  of  the  highest 
thing  that  Europe  had  hitherto  realised  for  Itself  ?    Chris- 
Uanism,  as  Dante  sings  it,  U  another  than  Paganism  in  the 
rude  Norse  mind ;   another  than  '  Bastard  Christianism  * 
half-articulately  spoken  in  the  Arab  Desert  seven-hundred 
years  before  I— The  noblest  idea  made  real  hitherto  among 
men,  is  sung,  and  emblemed-forth  abidingly,  by  one  of  the 
noblest  men.    In  the  one  s^nse  and  in  the  other,  are  we 
not  right  glad  to  possess  it  ?    As  I  calculate,  it  may  last 
yet  for  long  thousands  of  years.    For  the  thing  that  is 
uttered  from  the  inmost  parts  of  a  man's  soul,  dlHers 
altogether  from  what  is  uttered  by  the  outer  part.    The 
outer  is  of  the  day,  under  the  empire  of  mode ;  the  outer 
passes  away,  in  swift  endless  changes ;   the  inmost  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever.    True  souls,  in  all 
generations  of  the  worid,  who  look  on  this  Dante,  will  find 
a  brotherhood  in  him  ;  the  deep  sincerity  of  his  thoughts, 
his  woes  and  hopes,  wiU  speak  likewise  to  their  stacerity ; 
they  wIU  feel  that  this  Dante  too  was  a  brother.    Napoleon 
In  Sahit-Helena  is  charmed  with  the  genial  veracity  of  old 
Homer.    The  oldest  Hebrew  Prophet,  under  a  vesture  the 
most  diverse  from  ours,  does  yet,  because  he  speaks  from 
the  heart  of  man,  speak  to  all  men's  hearts.     It  is  the 
one  sole  secret  of  continuing  long  memorable.    Dante,  for 
depth  of  sincerity,  is  like  an  anUque  Prophet  too;    his 
words,  like  theirs,  come  from  his  very  heart    One  need 
not  wonder  if  it  were  predicted  that  his  Poem  might  be 
the  most  enduring  thing  our  Europe  has  yet  made ;   for 
nothing  so  endures  as  a  truly  spoken  word.    AU  cathedrals, 
pontiflcaliUes,  brass  and  stone,  and  outer  arrangement 
never  so  lasUng,  are  brief  in  comparison  to  an  unfathomable 
heart-song  like  this :  one  feels  as  if  it  might  survive,  stiU^ 
of  impol-tance  to  men,  when  these  had  aU  sunk  faito  new 
Irrecognisable  combinations,  and  had  ceased  individually 
to  be.    Europe  has  made  much ;  great  cities,  great  empires, 
encyclopajdias,  creeds,  bodies  of  opinion  and  practice :  but 
it  has  made  litUe  of  the  class  of  Dante's  Thought.    Homer 
yet  /5,  veritably  present  face  to  face  with  every  open  soul  of 
us  ;   and  Greece,  where  is  it  ?    Desolate  for  thousands  of 
years ;  away,  vanished ;  a  bewildered  heap  of  stones  and 
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JJie^^.  in!*"';  S**  "!•*•""'  *»'  "  ■"  «*>»••    Lflce  .  dream  ; 
«Li?  in^t*  *"'  ^?  Agamemnon  I    Greece  was ;  Greece 
except  In  the  words  It  spoke,  is  not. 

hls^u.r'  A'ilf.VP""''  \  ^J  ^^  "*»*  '-y  "»«h  •I'out 
winJ^  ei;»n.«»  T?  •°'^  !:^'*  **"  °»<*  80'  to'o  that 
tSom    ho  fT',  ""^  '""g-'orth  flUy  somewhat 

therefrom,  has  worked  hi  the  depths  of  our  existence  • 
feeding  through  long  thnes  the  life-rooto  of  all  excSeni 
human  things  whatsoever,-ta  a  way  that  '  utilities 'wm 
llZ't^tZ"''  " '^^"^-tingl  We\iU  not  esthJiateTho 
h?  w^/^'tT^""'^  *"  8"-"«»»*  *t  saves  us ;  Dante  shaU 
be  invaluable  or  of  no  value.  One  remark  I  may  maS^ 
the  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the  Hero-Poe"^d 

•aw,  had  his  Arabians  at  Grenada  and  at  Delhi ;  Dant?" 

^f^y  *thTn  '  n' n?*'  V  r^^  "^^™  '"^^y  wek    Shall 
we  sa^  then,  Dante's  effect  on  the  world  was  smaU  in 

comparison  7    Not  so :   his  arena  is  far  more  restarted  : 

mnJlt^  l**/".r"*'''  clearer  ;-perhaps  not  less  bui 
more  important.    Mahomet  speaks  to  great  masses  of  men. 

l^.nn.i  r'f  ""^"^^  ^^^P^"**  *°  *"c^  •  «  <iia»«ct  filled  with 
toconsistencies,   crudities,   follies:    on  the   great  masses 

SendeT  ^^n^'V  ""^  'I'''  ^^*^  «^^  ^<»  ^"^  fvil  strangely 
blended.    Dante  speaks  to  the  noble,  the  pure  and  great 

S?  thi  fl    **°"-  •'^^"'^  ^"™*  "  «  P»'«  »tar,  fixed  there 
In  the  firmament,  at    ,hkh  the  great  and  thi  high  of  all 

5  is  the  possession  of  all  the 
uncounted  time.    Dante,   one 
e  Mahomet.    In  this  way  the 
-vraight  again. 

f !,?» '  ?i  ^^  ^l^'  *^  **  "*»*  **y  ^*»«t  *s  ca"«d  thefr  effect  on 
i  m^^lnH  ^H,''^'*  r  "^  ^"^8*  °'  '^^^^^  ^^^^  there,  tha? 
uSi^?  L.t.™*'TS'""*^-  ^««^'  Influence? 
ii™i^  A  *u  *.?*"  *'*'  ^  ^°''''  th«  'roit  of  it  is  the 
care  of  Another  than  he.  It  wiU  grow  its  own  fruit ;  and 
whether  embodied  to  Caliph  Thrones  and  Arabian  Con- 
quests, so  tiiat  it  'fills  aU  Momtag  and  EventarNews. 
papers,'  and  aU  Histories,  which  we  a  ktod  a?  diSd 
SlT?^T^'^/  I*"'  »f  r^^odi^^i  »o  at  aUj-what  matters 
r,H„l  I  ,  °°,*  ^^*  "**  '™*t  o'  "»  The  Arabian 
S^h«  U^JV"  """^I^  ^*  ^**  somethtog.  was  something. 
7^?  '  *°**  ^"*'*  ^®'^  *°  ^<»^'»  Earth. 


ages  kindle  themsf' 
chosen  of  the  wo 
calculates,  may  loi  > 
balance  may  be  ma_. 
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got  no  furtheranc«  from  the  Arabian  Caliph,  then  no  matter 
how  many  scimetan  he  drew,  how  many  gold  piasters 
pocketed,  and  what  uproar  and  blaring  he  made  in  this 
world — he  was  but  a  loud-sounding  inanity  and  futility ; 
at  bottom,  he  was  not  at  all.  Let  us  honour  the  great 
empire  of  Siteim,  once  more  I  The  boundless  treasury 
which  we  do  not  Jingle  in  our  pockets,  or  count  up  and 
present  before  men!  It  is  perhaps,  of  all  ttdngs,  the 
usefulest  for  each  of  us  to  do,  in  these  loud  Umes. 

As  Dante,  the  Italian  man,  was  sent  into  our  world  to 
embody  musically  the  Religion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Religion  of  our  Modern  Europe,  iu  Inner  Life ;  so  Shaks- 
peare,  we  may  say,  embodies  for  us  the  Outer  Life  of  our 
Europe  as  developed  then,  its  chivalries,  courtesies,  humours, 
ambitions,  what  practical  way  of  thlnldng,  acting,  looking 
at  the  world,  men  then  had.  As  in  Homer  we  may  still 
construe  Old  Greece ;  so  in  Shaks^eare  and  Dante,  after 
thousands  of  years,  what  our  modem  Europe  was,  in 
Faith  and  in  PracUce,  wiU  stm  be  legible.  Dante  has  given 
us  the  Faith  or  soul ;  Shakspeare,  in  a  not  less  noble  way, 
has  given  us  the  PracUce  or  body.  This  latter  also  we 
were  to  have ;  a  man  was  sent  for  it,  the  man  Shakspeare. 
Just  when  that  chivalry  way  of  life  had  reached  its  last 
finish,  and  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  down  into  slow  or 
swift  dissoluUon,  as  we  now  see  it  everywhere,  this  other 
sovereign  Poet,  with  his  seeing  eye,  with  his  perennial 
singing  voice,  was  sent  to  take  note  of  it,  to  give  long- 
enduring  record  of  it.  Two  fit  men :  Dante,  deep,  fierce 
as  the  central  fire  of  the  world ;  Shakspeare,  wide,  placid, 
far-seeing,  as  the  Sun,  the  upper  light  of  the  world.  Italy 
produced  the  one-world  voice ;  we  English  had  the  honour 
of  producing  the  other. 

Curious  enough  how,  as  it  were  by  mere  accident,  this 
man  came  to  us.  I  think  always,  so  great,  quiet,  complete 
and  self-sufficing  is  this  Shakspeare,  had  the  Warwickshire 
Squh-e  not  prosecuted  hhn  for  deer-stealing,  we  had  perhaps 
never  heard  of  hhn  as  a  Poet  I  The  woods  and  skies,  the 
rusUc  Life  of  Man  in  Stratford  there,  had  been  enough  for 
this  man  I  But  indeed  that  strange  outbudding  of  ou»' 
whole  English  Existence,  which  we  call  the  Elizabethan 
Era,  did  not  it  too  come  as  of  its  own  accord  ?  The  '  Tree 
Igdrasil '  buds  and  withers  by  its  own  laws,— too  deep  for 
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wa  scanning.    Yet  It  does  bad  and  wither,  and  every  bough 
and  leaf  of  It  li  there,  by  fixed  eternal  lawt ;   not  a  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  but  comes  at  the  hour  fit  for  hfan.    Curious 
I  say,  and  not  sufficiently  considered:    how  everything 
docs  codperate  with  all ;  not  a  leaf  rotting  on  the  highway 
but  Is  Indissoluble  portion  of  solar  and  steUar  systems ;  no 
thought,  word  or  act  of  man  but  has  sprung  withal  out  of 
aU  men,  and  works  sooner  or  later,  i  co(»nl8ably  or  irre- 
cognlsably,  on  aU  men  t    It  Is  aU  a  Iree :   circulation  of 
sap  and  Influences,  mutual  communication  of  every  minutest 
leaf  with  the  lowest  talon  of  a  root,  with  every  other 
greatest  and  minutest  portion  of  the  whole.    The  Tree 
IgdrasU,  that  has  lu  roots  down  In  the  Kingdoms  of  Hela 
wid  Death,   and  whose  boughs  overspread  the  highest 
Heaven  i— 

In  some  sense  It  may  be  said  that  this  glorious  Elizabethan 
Era  with  Its  Shakspeare,  as  the  outcome  and  flowerage  of 
all  which  had  preceded  It,  Is  Itself  attributable  to  the 
Catholicism  of  the  Middle  Ages.    The  ChrisUan  Faith 
which  was  the  theme  of  Dante's  Song,  had  produced  this 
PracUcal  Ufe  which  Shakspeare  was  to  sing.    For  Religion 
then,  as  It  now  and  always  is,  was  the  soul  of  PracUce ;  the 
primaiy  vital  fact  In  men's  life.     And  remark  here,  as 
rather  curious,  that  Middle-Age  Catholicism  was  abolished, 
so  far  as  Acts  of  Parliament  couid  abolish  It,  before  Shaks- 
speare,  tha  noblest  product  of  it,  made  his  appearance. 
«e  did  make  his  appearand  nevertheless.    Nature  at  her 
ON     thne,  with  Catholicism '      hat  else  might  be  necessary, 
sent  him  forth  ;  taking  smak.  .nought  of  Acts  of  Parliament. 
King-Henrys,  Queen-Elizabeths  go  their  way;   and  Nature 
too  goes  hers.    Acts  of  Parliament,  on  the  whole,  are  small, 
notwithstanding   the   noise    they   make.    What   Act   of 
Parliament,  debate  at  St.  Stephens,  on  the  hustings  or 
elsewhere,  was  it  that  brought  this  Shakspeare  toto  being  ? 
No  dhiing  at  Freemasons'  Tavern,  openhig  subscripUon- 
lists,  selling  of  shares,  and  infinite  other  jangltog  and  true 
or  false  endeavouring !    This  Elizabethan  Era,  and  all  Its 
nobleness  and  blessedness,   came      ithout  prodamaUon 
preparaUon  of  ours.    Priceless  Shakspeare  was  the  trei 
gift  of  Nature;   given  altogether  silently;  -received  alto- 
gether sllentiy.  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  Uttle  account. 
And  yet,  very  literaUy,  It  Is  a  priceless  thing.    One  should 
look  at  that  side  of  matters  too. 
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Of  this  Shalupcare  of  oars,  perhaps  the  opinion  one 
sometimes  hears  a  litUe  idolatrously  expressed  is,  in  fact, 
the  right  one;    I  thinic  the  best  Judgment  not  of  this 
country  only,  but  of  Europe  at  large,  ta  slowly  poinUng  to 
the  conclusion.  That  Shakspeare  to  the  chief  o    all  Poets 
hitherto ;  the  greatest  intellect  who,  in  our  recorded  worid, 
has  left  record  of  himself  in  the  way  of  Literature.    On  the 
whole,  I  know  not  such  a  power  of  vtoion,  such  a  faculty  of 
thought,  if  we  take  all  the  characters  of  It,  in  any  other 
man.    Such  a  calmness  of  depth ;  placid  Joyous  strength ; 
all  things  imaged  in  that  great  soul  of  his  so  true  and 
clear,  as  in  a  tranquU  unfathomable  seal    It  has  been 
said,  that  in  the  constructing  of  Shakspeare's  Dramas  there 
to,  apart  from  all  other  '  faculties '  as  they  are  called,  an 
understanding  manli:ested,  equal  to  that  In  Bacon's  Nooum 
Organum.    That  to  true ;  and  It  is  not  a  truth  that  strikes 
every  one.    It  would  become  more  apparent  if  we  tried, 
any  of  us  for  himse'*,  how,  out  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic 
materials,  we  could  fv  »^ion  such  a  result  I    The  buUt  house 
seems  all  so  fit,— everyway  as  It  should  be,  as  if  It  came 
there  by  its  own  law  and  the  nature  of  things,— we  forget 
the  rude  disorderly  quarry  it  was  shaped  from.    The  very 
perfection  of  the  house,  as  If  Nature  herself  had  made  it, 
hides  the  builder's  merit     Perfect,  more  perfect  than  any 
other  man,  we  may  call  Shakspeare  In  this :   he  discerns, 
knows  as  by  faistlnct,  what  condition  he  works  under,  what 
hto  materials  are,  what  his  own  force  and  Its  rdaUon  to 
them  Is.    It  to  not  a  transitory  glance  of  insight  that  will 
suffice ;  it  to  deliberate  illumhiatlon  of  the  whole  matter ; 
it  is  a  cahnly  seeing  eye ;  a  great  toteUect,  in  short.    How' 
a  man,  of  some  wide  thing  that  he  has  witnessed,  wiU 
construct  a  narraUve,  what  kind  of  picture  and  delineaUon 
he  will  give  of  it,— to  the  best  measure  you  could  get  of 
what  inteUect  to  hi  the  man.    Which  circumstance  is 
vital  and  shall  stand  prominent ;  which  i-oessentlal,  fit  to 
be  suppressed;    where  to  the  true   '      nning,  the  true 
sequence  and  ending?    To  find  out  thto,  you  task  the 
whole  force  of  Insight  that  to  in  the  man.    He  must  undci^ 
stand  the  thtag ;  according  to  the  depth  of  his  understand- 
ing, WiU  the  fitness  of  his  answer  be.    You  will  try  hhn  so. 
Does  like  Join  itself  to  like ;  does  the  spirit  of  method  stir 
in  that  confusion,  so  that  its  embroilment  becomes  order  ? 
Can  the  man  say.  Flat  lux.  Let  there  be  light ;  and  oat  of 
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chiM  make  a  world  ?    PrecUely  at  thtra  If  Ughi  In  himself. 

wlU  he  accomplish  this.  * 

Or  Indeed  we  may  say  again.  It  is  In  what  I  caUed  Portralt- 

Pu  "  i*,?*.***""**""*  ®'  "•"  ond  '»»*««»»  especially  cl  men. 
tha.  Shakspeare  is  great.    AU  the  greatness  of  the  man 
comes  out  decisively  here.    It  U  unexampled.  I  thtok,  that 
calm  creative  perspicacity  of  Shakspeare.    The  thing  ho 
looks  at  reveals  not  this  or  that  face  of  It,  but  lU  himost 
heart,  and  generic  secret :    It  dissolves  Itself  as  In  light 
before  hhn,  so  that  he  discerns  the  perfect  structure  of  It. 
CreaUve,  we  said :   poetic  creation,  what  U  this  too  but 
JW//V  the  thteg  sufficiently  7    The  word  that  wiU  describe 
the  thing,  /oUows  of  itself  from  such  clear  Intense  sight  ol 
the  thing.    And  is  not  Shakspeare's  morality,  his  valour, 
candour,   tolerance,   truthfulness;     his   whole   victorious 
strength   and   greatness,   which  can   triumph  over  such 
obstrucUons,   visible   there   too?    Great   as   the   world  1 
NO   twisted,   poor   convex-concave   mirror,   reflecttag   aU 
objects  with  lU  own  convexities  and  concavities ;   a  per- 
fecUy  Uoel  mfaror  ;— that  Is  to  say  withal,  if  we  wfll  under- 
stand It,  a  man  jusUy  related  to  aU  things  and  men,  a  good 
man.     It  is  truly  a  lordly  spectacle  how  this  great  soul 
takes-In  all  kinds  of  men  and  objects,  a  Falstall,  an  OtheUo. 
a  Juliet,  a  v^riolanus;  sets  them  all  forth  to  us  to  their 
round  completeness ;  loving,  just,  the  equal  brother  of  al. 
Novum  Organum,  and  all  the  Intellect  you  will  find  in 
Bacon,  is  of  a  quite  secondary  order ;    earthy,  material, 
poor  in  comparison  with  this.    Among  modern  men,  one 
finds    In  strictness,   abno  it  nothhig  of  the  same  rauk. 
Goethe  a^one.  since  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  reminds  me  oi 
It.    Of  hhn  too  you  say  that  he  saw  the  object :   vou  ma 
say  what  he  himself  says  of  Shakspeare :   '  His  -'.aracters 
are  like  watches  with  dial-plates  of  transparent  crystal : 
they  show  you  the  hour  like  others,  and  the  liward 
mechanism  also  is  aU  visible.'  "iw«fu 

The  seeing  eye  J  It  Is  this  that  discloses  the  famer 
hTmJ  °' J"°«*'  ^hat  Nature  meant,  what  musIcS 
I^!^f^  T®  »»f^.^aPPed-uP  in  these  often  rough  embodi- 
ments    Something  she  did  mean.    To  the  seeing  eye  that 

1S?«  .L^"  ?^  **"«''  ^''^^  *^^™'  y«»  can  weep  over 
iZinjJ^  ""  ^  some  way  or  other  genlaUy  relate  yoursr  i 
to  them  ;-you  can,  at  lowest,  hold  your  peace  about  them. 
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turn  «way  your  own  and  others'  face  from  theni»  till  the 
hour  come  for  practically  exterminating  and  extinguishing 
them  1    At  bottom.  It  Is  the  Poet's  first  gift,  as  it  Is  all 
men's,  that  he  have  intellect  enough.    He  will  be  a  Poet 
If  he  have :  a  Poet  In  word ;  or  falling  that,  perhaps  stUl 
better,  a  Poet  In  act.    Whether  he  write  at  all ;  and  If  so, 
whether  In  prose  or  In  verse,  will  depend  on  accidents : 
who  knows  on  what  extremely  trivial  accidents, — perhaps 
on  his  havbig  had  a  shiglng-master,  on  his  being  taught  to 
■big  In  his  boyhood  I    But  the  faculty  which  enables  him 
to  discern  the  Inner  heart  of  thhigs,  and  the  harmony  that 
dwells  there  (for  whatsoever  exists  has  a  harmony  in  the 
heart  of  lt>  or  It  would  not  hold  together  and  exist),  is  not 
the  result  of  habits  or  accidents,  but  the  gift  of  Nature 
herself ;  the  primary  outfit  for  a  Heroic  Man  in  what  sort 
soever.    To  the  Poet,  as  to  every  other,  we  say  first  of  all. 
See.    If  you  cannot  do  that,  it  !s  of  no  use  to  keep  stringhig 
riiymes  together,  jhigling  sensibilities  against  each  other, 
and  name  yourself  a  Poet ;   there  is  no  hope  for  you.    If 
you  can,  there  is.  In  prose  or  verse,  in  action  or  speculation, 
all  manner  of  hope.    The  crabbed  old  Schoolmaster  used 
to  ask,  when  they  brought  hhn  a  new  pupil,  "  But  are  ye 
sure  he's  not  a  dunce  1 "    Why,  really  one  might  ask  the 
same  thing,  hi  regard  to  every  man  proposed  for  whatsoever 
function  ;  and  consider  it  as  the  one  inquhy  needful :  Are 
ye  sure  he's  not  a  dunce  ?    There  Is,  hi  this  world,  no  other 
entirely  fatal  person. 

For,  In  fact,  I  say  the  degree  of  vision  that  dwells  to  a 
man  is  a  correct  measure  of  the  man.  If  caUed  to  define 
Shakspeare's  faculty,  I  should  say  superiority  of  InteUect, 
and  think  I  had  Included  aU  under  that.  What  hideed  are 
faculties  ?  We  talk  of  faculties  as  if  they  were  dlsttoct, 
tUngs  separable ;  as  if  a  man  had  hiteUect,  fanaghiation, 
fancy,  etc.,  as  he  has  hands,  feet  and  arms.  That  is  a 
capital  error.  Then  again,  we  hear  of  a  man's  '  hiteUectual 
nature,'  and  of  his  '  moral  nature,'  as  if  these  agahi  were 
divisible,  and  existed  apart.  Necessities  of  language  do 
perhaps  prescribe  such  forms  of  utterance ;  we  must  speak, 
I  am  aware,  In  that  way,  if  we  are  to  speak  at  all.  But 
words  ought  not  to  harden  teto  thfaigs  for  us.  It  seems  to 
me,  out  apprehension  of  this  matter  is,  for  the  most  part. 
radlcaUy  falsified  thereby.  We  ought  to  know  withal,  and 
to  keep  forever  In  mtad,  that  these  divisions  are  at  bottom 
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but  names ;  that  man'*  spiritual  nature,  the  vital  Force 
which  dweUs  In  him,  Is  essentlaUy  one  and  Indivisible: 
that  what  we  call  imaghiaUon,  fancy,  understanding,  and 

?S.£j?o,fri;"\**S*""^  ^«""»  *»'  ^»»«  «•«•  PoSer  of 
Insight,  all  todissolubly  connected  with  each  other,  physio- 
gnomicaUy  related ;  that  if  we  knew  one  of  th«ai,^ 
might  know  aU  of  them.  Morality  itself,  what  we  call  the 
moral  quality  of  a  man,  what  is  this  but  another  side  of  the 
one  vital  Force  whereby  he  is  and  works  7  All  that  a  man 
does  Is  physiognomical  of  him.  You  may  see  how  a  man 
would  fight,  by  the  way  in  which  he  stags ;  his  coura«  or 
want  of  courage,  is  visible  in  the  word  he  utters.'  In 
the  opinion  he  has  formed,  no  less  than  hi  the  stroke  ho 

sWkes.    He  Is  one;  and  preaches  the  same  Self  abroad  In 
all  these  ways. 

Without  hands  a  man  might  have  feet,  and  could  stffl 

walk :   but,  consider  It,--wIthout  morality,  tateUect  wer« 

impossible  for  hfan  ;  a  thoroughly  hamoral  man  could  not 

know  anythmg  at  aU  I    To  know  a  thing,  what  we  can  caU 

knowing,  a  man  must  first  love  the  thhig,  sympathise  with 

It  .that  Is,  be  virtuously  related  to  It.     If  he  have  not  the 

jusUce  to  put  down  his  own  selfishness  at  every  turn  the 

courage  to  stand  by  the  dangerous-true  at  every  tum.'how 

shaU  he  know  ?    His  vh-tues,  aU  of  them.  wiUlIe  recorded 

ta  his  knowledge.    Nature,  with  her  truth,  rematos  to  the 

bad,  to  the  selfish  and  the  pusiUantoious  forever  a  sealed 

book :  what  such  can  know  of  Nature  is  mean,  superficial. 

small ;  for  the  uses  of  the  day  merely.— But  does  not  the 

very  Fox  know  something  of  Nature  ?    ExacUv  so  •    It 

knows  where  the  geese  lodge  I    The  human  Reynard,  verv 

frequent  everywhere  in  the  world,  what  more  does  he  know 

t^  Tjff'^''^'  K  !."*  '    ^^y' ''  ''^^"^^  ^«^ condd^edT 
too,  that  If  the  Fox  had  not  a  certain  vulpine  moralitv,  he 

could  not  even  know  where  the  geese  were,  or  get  at  the 

geese  I    If  he  spent  his  time  in  splenetic  atrabiliar  reflections 

on  his  own  misery,  his  iU  usage  by  Nature,  Fortune  and 

other  Foxes,  and  so  forth ;  and  had  not  courage,  prompU- 

tude,  pracUcality,  and  other  suitable  vulpine  ^ts  and 

graces  he  would  catch  no  geese.    We  may  say  of  the  Fox 

i?^pnJ?       ^..i""""^"/    ^^   *"'*8^^   ^«   «'   tl»e   same 
dtaiensions ;   different  faces  of  the  same  tatemal  unity  of 

vulphie  llfel-These  things  are  worth  stathig;    f or  tto 

contrary  of  them  acts  with  manifold  veiy  bideful  pS! 
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version,  to  this  time :  what  limitations,  modlflcatloni  they 
require,  your  own  candour  will  supply. 

If  I  say,  therefore,  that  Shakspeare  is  the  greatest  of 
InteUects,  I  have  said  aU  concerning  him.  But  there  is 
more  in  Shakspeare's  intellect  than  we  have  yet  seen.  It 
Is  what  I  caU  an  unconscious  InteUect ;  there  Is  more  virtue 
In  It  than  he  hfanself  is  aware  of.  Novalls  beautifully 
remarks  of  him,  that  those  Dramas  of  his  are  Producte  of 
Nature  too,  deep  as  Nature  herself.  I  find  a  great  truth 
In  this  saying.  Shakspeare's  Art  is  not  Artifice;  the 
noblest  worth  of  It  is  not  there  by  plan  or  precontrlvance. 
It  grows-up  from  the  deeps  of  Nature,  through  this  noble 
tincere  soul,  who  Is  a  voice  of  Nature.  The  latest  genera- 
tions of  men  will  find  new  meanhigs  In  Shakspeare,  new 

.  lu^^u^^/fV*"®^  ""^  ^"^^  ^e^ng;  'new  harmonies 
with  the  Infinite  structure  of  the  Universe  ;  concuirences 
with  later  Ideas,  affinities  with  the  higher  powers  and 
senses  of  man.'  This  weU  deserves  meditating.  It  Is 
Nature  s  highest  reward  to  a  true  simple  great  soul,  that 
he  got  thus  to  be  c  part  of  herself.  Such  a  man's  works, 
whatsoever  he  with  utmost  conscious  exertion  and  fore- 
thought shaU  accomplish,  grow  up  withal  imconsciously, 
from  the  unknown  deeps  in  him  ;--as  the  oak-tree  grows 
from  the  Earth's  bosom,  as  the  mountains  and  waters 
shape  themselves  ;  with  a  symmetry  grounded  on  Nature's 
own  laws,  conformable  to  aU  Truth  whatsoever.  How 
much  hi  Shakspeare  lies  hid ;  his  sorrows,  his  silent  struggles 
known  to  himself ;  much  that  was  not  known  at  aU.  not 
speakable  at  aU ;  like  roots,  like  sap  and  forces  working 
underground  I    Speech  is  great ;  but  Silence  is  greater. 

Withal  the  joyful  tranquiUity  of  this  man  Is  notable.  I 
will  not  blame  Dante  for  his  misery :  it  is  as  battle  without 
^ctory;  but  true  batUe,— the  first,  Indispensable  thing. 
Yet  I  call  Shakspeare  greater  than  Dante,  in  that  he  fought 
truly,  and  did  conquer.  Doubt  it  not,  he  had  his  own 
sorrows:  those  Sonnets  of  his  will  even  testify  expressly 
to  what  deep  waters  he  had  waded,  and  swum  struggling 
for  his  life ;— as  what  man  like  him  ever  failed  to  have  tS 
fu  !  u  *!^*  *°  *"*  *  heedless  notion,  our  common  one, 
that  he  sat  like  a  bh-d  on  the  bough  ;  and  sang  forth,  free 
and  offhand,  never  knowing  the  troubles  of  other  men. 
Not  sc ;  with  no  man  Is  it  so.  How  could  a  man  travel 
forward  from  rusUc  deer-poaching  to  such  tragedy-wrlttog. 
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jnd  not  J^-ln  with  sorrows  by  the  way  T    Or.  stffl  better 

I^  !J  V  '^"^  "*"y  suffering  heroic  hearU.  if  his  own  he/olc 
heart  had  never  suffered  ?-And  now,  in  contrast^t?^ 
this,  observe  his  mirthfulness,  his  genuine  overflowtag  Io?2 
of  laughter  You  would  say.  in  no  point  does  he  e^gg^2 
but  only  in  laughter.  Fiery  objurgations,  words  that  pteree 
and  bum.  are  to  be  found  In  Shakspeare ;  yet  he  iTJwS 
measure  here;    never  what  Johnson  ;oyd  rmS  L'S 

from  Urn  in  floods ;  he  heaps  aU  manner  of  rldlciSSS 
nicknames  on  the  butt  he  is  bantering,  tumbles  and  tosses 
»f  .^^J*!'*'  **'  horse-play;  you  would  say.  with  hll 
whole  heart  laughs.  And  then.  If  not  always  thrfl„« 
U  Is  always  a  genial  laughter.  Not  at  mere  weaknesJat 
misery  or  poverty ;  never.  No  man  who  can  laSgS,  whJj 
we  can  laughtog.  wIU  laugh  at  these  things.     It  Is  JZe 

rXiJ^^H^'/'^  ''"^y  ^'^'"'"^  *«  ^^^^^'  «»d  have  the  c^SJ 
of  w^t.  that  does  so.  Laughter  means  sympathy  •  ^od 
laughter  fa  not  'the  crackling  of  thorns ^der  the  IT 
Even  at  stupidity  and  pretension  tWs  Shakspeare  does  Sot 
laugh  otherwise  than  genia"y.  Dogberry  and  Verges  UcUo 
our  very  hearts;  and  we  dismiss  them  covej^d^^the"! 
plosions  of  laughter :  but  we  like  the  poor  feUows  72  the 
better  for  our  laughing;  and  hope  they  wiU  get  on  weU 
there  and  continue  Presidents  of  the  City-watch  Sue" 
laughter.  like  sunshine  on  the  deep  sea.  JyZTbeJm^ 

^Jv    ^T  "° '°°™  *o  speak  of  Shakspeare's  individual 
works;   though  perhaps  there  fa  much  stIU  waitimr  t «  h. 
said  on  that  head.    Had  we,  for  Instance  ^H  hi!  ^ 
reviewed  as  Hamlet,  In  Wilhelm  MeiZXl    ftml  ^'^i 
might,  one  day,  be  done.    August  Wllhelm  thUnfi  k 

S',r  "s  Historical  Plays.^L7F5l"anf  tlf  ot'h^ 
which  Is  worth  mnemberinit.  He  call.  fh<nY.  .  ■..  ^  - 
NaUonalEplc.  MMlborouS.%ou  r^U«,  ™,d  J^i.''  "' 
no  Engibh  HUtory  but  what  hrhaTS^;,,  frl  shZ 

rtisiortes.    The  great  salient  points  are  admlrablv  spItJh  . 

1?  r?  M^'f  ""'  *"*°  «  ""^  <>'  rhythmrcoherenc^^^^^^^^ 

^eat  SSLT  Jf^h'  '"'JT"  ^^''"^  «"  delineation  by  " 
great  thtoker  wIU  be.    There  are  right  beautiful  things  la 
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moM  Pieces,  which  indeed  together  fonn  one  .beautiful 
thing.  That  battle  of  Agincourt  strikes  me  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  tilings,  in  its  sort,  we  anywhere  have  of 
Shakspeare's.  The  description  of  the  two  hosts :  the  worn- 
out.  Jaded  English ;  the  dread  hour,  big  with  destiny,  when 
the  battle  shall  begin ;  and  then  that  deathless  valour : 
"  Ye  good  yeomen,  whose  limbs  were  made  in  En^and  1 " 
There  is  a  noble  Patriotism  in  it,— far  other  than  the 
'  indifference '  you  sometimes  hear  ascribed  to  Shakspeare. 
A  true  English  heart  breathes,  calm  and  strong,  through 
the  whole  business;  not  boisterous,  protrusive;  all  the 
better  for  that.  There  is  a  sound  in  it  like  the  ring  of  steel. 
This  man  too  had  a  right  stroke  in  Um,  had  it  come  to  that  I  - 

But  I  will  say,  of  Shakspeare's  works  generally,  that  we 
have  no  full  impress  of  him  there ;  even  as  full  as  we  have 
of  many  men.  His  works  are  so  many  windows,  through 
which  we  see  a  glhnpse  of  the  world  that  was  in  him.  All 
Us  works  seem,  comparatively  speaking,  cursory,  impcifect, 
written  under  cramping  circumstances ;  giving  only  here 
and  there  a  note  of  the  full  utterance  of  the  man.  Passages 
there  are  that  come  upon  you  like  splendour  out  of  Heaven  ; 
bursts  of  radiance,  illuminating  the  very  heart  of  the  thing : 
you  say,  "That  is  (rue,  spoken  once  and  forever;  where- 
soever and  whensoever  there  is  an  open  human  soul,  that 
wUl  be  recognised  as  true  1 "  Such  bursts,  however,  make 
OS  feel  that  the  surrounding  matter  is  not  radiant ;  that  it 
Is,  In  part,  temporary,  conventional.  Alas,  Shakspeare 
had  to  write  for  the  Globe  Playhouse :  his  great  soul  had 
to  crush  itself,  as  it  could,  into  that  and  no  other  mould. 
It  was  with  him,  then,  as  it  is  with  us  all.  No  man  works 
save  under  conditions.  The  scvdptor  cannot  set  his  own 
free  Thought  before  us;  but  his  Thought  as  he  could 
translate  it  tato  the  stone  that  was  given,  with  the  tools 
that  were  given.  Disjecta  membra  are  all  that  we  find  of 
any  Poet,  or  of  any  man. 

Whoever  looks  intelligently  at  this  Shakspeare  may  recog- 
nise that  he  too  was  a  Prophet,  in  his  way ;  of  an  insight 
analogous  to  the  Prophetic,  though  he  took  it  up  in  another 
strain.  Nature  seemed  to  this  man  also  divine ;  unspeak- 
able, deep  as  Tophet,  high  as  Heaven :  '  We  are  such  stuff 
as  Dreams  are  made  of  1 '  That  scroll  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  few  read  with  understanding,  is  of  the  depth 
of  any  seer.    But  the  man  sang ;  did  not  preach,  except 
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mnileany.    We  caUed  Dante  the  melodious  Priest  of 
Middle-Age   Catholicism.    May  w^.   not  call   Shakspeare 
the  still  more  melodious  Priest  of  a  true  Catholicism,  the 
'  Universal  Church '  of  the  Future  and  of  all  thnes  7    No 
narrow  superstiUon,  harsh  asceUcism,  Intolerance,  fanatical 
fierceness  or  perversion :   a  RevelaUon,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
that  such  a  thousandfold  hidden  beauty  an  T  divlneness 
dweUs  in  all  Nature;  which  let  aU  men  worship  as  they 
can  I    We  may  say  without  offence,  that  there  rises  a  kind 
of  universal  Psalm  out  of  this  Shakspeare  too ;  not  unfit 
to  make  itself  heard  among  the  sttU  more  sacred  Psalms. 
Not  in  disharmony  with  these,  if  we  understood  them,  but 
In  harmony  I— I  cannot  call  this  Shakspeare  a  '  Sceptic,' 
as  some  do ;  his  indifference  to  the  creeds  and  theological 
quarrels  of  his  Ume  misleading  them.    No:   neither  un- 
patrioUc,  though  he  says  litUe  about  his  Patriotism ;  nor 
scepUc,   though  he  says  UtUe   about  his  Faith.    Such 
'  indifference '  was  the  fruit  of  his  greatness  withal :    his 
whole  heart  was  in  his  own  grand  sphere  of  worship  (we 
may  caU  it  such) :    these  other  controversies,  vitally  im- 
portant to  other  men,  were  not  vital  to  him. 

But  caU  It  worship,  caU  it  what  you  wiU,  is  It  not  a  right 
glorious  thing,  and  set  of  things,  this  that  Shakspeare  has 
urcught  us  7  For  myself,  I  feel  that  there  Is  actually  a  kind 
of  sacredness  in  the  fact  of  such  a  man  being  sent  into  this 
Earth.  Is  he  not  an  eye  to  us  aU ;  a  blessed  heaven-sent 
Bringer  of  Light  7— And,  at  bottom,  was  it  not  perhaps  far 
better  that  this  Shakspeare,  everyway  an  unconscious  man, 
^As  conscious  of  no  Heavenly  message  7  He  did  not  feel,  like 
Mahomet,  because  he  saw  Into  those  internal  Splendours, 
that  he  specially  was  the '  Prophet  of  God ' :  and  was  he  not 
greater  than  Mahomet  fa  that 7  Greater;  and  also,  If  we 
compute  stricUy,  a^  we  did  fa  Dante's  case,  more  successfuL 
It  was  fatrfasicaUy  an  error  that  noUon  of  Mahomet's,  of 
Ws  supreme  Prophethood :  and  has  come  down  to  us  faex- 
tricably  favolved  fa  error  to  this  day ;  dragging  along  with 
It  such  a  coU  of  fables,  taipuriUes,  fatolerances,  as  makes  It 
a  quesUonable  step  for  me  here  and  now  to  say,  as  I  hav« 
done,  that  Mahomet  was  a  true  Speaker  at  all.  and  not 
rather  an  ambitious  chariatan,  perversity  and  simulacrum  a 
no  Speaker,  but  a  Babbler  I  Even  fa  Arabia,  as  I  compute. 
Mahomet  wlU  have  exhausted  himself  and  become  obsoletZ 
While  this  Shakspeare,  this  Dante  may  stiU  be  young  j^ 
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whfle  this  Shakspeare  may  still  pretend  to  be  a  Priest  of 
Manldnd,  of  Arabia  as  of  other  places,  for  unlimited  periods 
to  comet 

Compared  with  any  speaker  or  singer  one  knows,  even  with 
^schylus  or  Homer,  why  should  he  not,  for  veracity  and 
universa!Hy,  last  like  them  ?  He  is  sincere  as  they ;  reaches 
deep  down  like  them,  to  the  universal  and  perennial.  But  as 
for  Mahomet,  I  thhik  it  had  been  better  for  him  not  to  be  so 
conscious  I  Alas,  poor  Mahomet ;  aU  that  he  was  consc/oiis 
of  was  a  mere  error ;  a  futility  and  trlviaUty,— as  indeed 
such  ever  is.  The  truly  great  in  hhn  too  was  the  uncon- 
scious :  that  he  was  a  wild  Arab  lion  of  the  desert,  and  did 
speak-out  with  that  great  thunder-voice  of  his,  not  by  words 
which  he  thought  to  be  great,  but  by  actions,  by  feeltogs,  by 
a  history  which  were  great  I  His  Koran  has  become  a  stupid 
piece  of  prolix  absurdity ;  we  do  not  believe,  like  hhn,  that 
God  wrote  that  1  The  Great  Man  here  too,  as  always,  is  a 
Force  of  Nature :  whatsoever  is  truly  great  in  hhn  sprlngs- 
up  from  the  inarticulate  deeps. 

Well :  this  is  our  poor  Warwickshire  Peasant,  who  rose  to 
be  Manager  of  a  Playhouse,  so  that  he  could  live  without 
begging ;  whom  the  Earl  of  Southampton  cast  some  kind 
glances  on  ;  whom  Sh-  Thomas  Lucy,  many  thanks  to  hhn, 
was  for  sending  to  the  Treadmill  I    We  did  not  account  hhn 
a  god,  like  Odfai,  while  he  dwelt  with  us ;— on  which  pohit 
there  were  much  to  be  said.    But  I  wlU  say  rather,  or 
repeat :  In  spite  of  the  sad  state  Hero-worship  now  lies  to, 
consider  what  this  Shakspeare  has  actually  become  among 
us.    Which  Englishman  we  ever  made,  in  this  land  of  ours, 
which  million  of  Englishmen,  would  we  not  give-up  rather 
than  the  Stratford  Peasant  ?    There  is  no  reghnent  of  highest 
Dignitaries  that  we  would  seU  iiiir-  for.    He  is  the  grandest 
thing  we  have  yet  done.    For  our  honour  among  foreign 
naUons,  as  an  ornament  to  our  English  Household,  what 
item  is  there  that  w  would  not  surrender  rather  than  him  ? 
Consider  now.  If  they  asked  us.  Will  you  give-up  your  Indian 
Emph-eor  your  Shakspeare,  youEnglish;  never  have  hadany 
Indian  Empire,  or  never  have  had  any  Shakspeare  ?    Really 
it  were  a  grave  question.    Official  persons  would  answer 
doubUess  to  official  language ;   but  we,  for  our  part  too, 
should  not  we  be  forced  to  answer :   Indian  Empire,  or  no 
Indian  Emph-e ;  we  cannot  do  without  Shakspeare  I    Indian 
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Empire  will  go,  at  any  rate,  some  day ;  but  this  Shakspeare 
does  not  go,  he  lasts  forever  with  us;  we  cannot  give-up 
our  Shakspeare  t 

Nay,  apart  from  spiritualities;  and  considering  him 
merely  as  a  real,  marketable,  tangibly-useful  possession. 
England,  before  long,  this  Island  of  ours,  will  hold  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  English :  in  America,  in  New  Holland, 
east  and  west  to  the  very  Antipodes,  there  will  be  a  Saxon- 
dom  covering  great  spaces  of  the  Globe.  And  now,  what 
is  it  that  can  keep  all  these  together  into  vhrtually  one 
Nation,  so  that  they  do  not  fall-out  and  fight,  but  live  at 
peace,  ra  brotherlike  intercourse,  helping  one  another? 
This  is  justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  practical  problem, 
the  thing  all  manner  of  sovereignties  and  governments  are 
here  to  accomplish :  what  is  it  that  will  accomplish  this  ? 
Acts  of  Parliament,  administrative  prime-ministers  cannot. 
America  is  parted  from  us,  so  far  as  Parliament  could  part 
it.  Call  it  not  fantastic,  for  there  is  much  reality  in  it : 
Here,  I  say,  is  an  English  King,  whom  no  time  or  chance. 
Parliament  or  combination  of  Parliaments,  can  dethrone  I 
This  King  Shakspeare,  does  not  he  shine,  in  crowned 
sovereignty,  over  us  all,  as  the  noblest,  gentlest,  yet 
strongest  of  rallying-signs ;  mdestructible ;  really  more 
valuable  in  that  point  of  view  than  any  other  means  or 
appliance  whatsoever  7  We  can  fancy  him  as  radiant  aloft 
over  all  the  Nations  of  Englishmen,  a  thousand  years  hence. 
From  Paramatta,  from  New  York,  wheresoever,  under  what 
sort  of  Parish-Constable  soever,  English  men  and  women 
are,  they  will  say  to  one  another :  "  Yes,  this  Shakspeare  is 
ours ;  we  produced  him,  we  speak  and  think  by  him  ;  we 
are  of  one  blood  and  kind  with  him."  The  most  common- 
sense  politician,  too,  if  he  pleases,  may  think  of  that.       ( 

Yes,  truly,  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a  Nation  that  it  get  an 
articulate  voice ;  that  it  produce  a  man  who  will  speak- 
forth  melodiously  what  the  heart  of  it  means  I  Italy,  for 
example,  poor  Italy  lies  dismembered,  scattered  asunder, 
not  appearing  in  any  protocol  or  treaty  as  a  unity  at  all ; 
yet  the  noble  Italy  is  actually  one :  Jtaly  produced  its  Dante ; 
Italy  can  speak  I  The  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  he  is  strong, 
with  so  many  bayonets,  Cossac'  '  and  cannons ;  and  does 
a  great  feat  in  keeping  such  a  tract  of  Earth  politically 
together ;  but  he  cannot  yet  speak.  Something  great  in 
blm,  but  it  is  a  dumb  greatness.    He  has  bad  no  voice  of 
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ganiiu,  to  be  beard  of  aU  men  and  times.  He  most  lean  to 
•pwk.  He  Is  a  great  dumb  monster  bltberto.  His  cannons 
and  Cossadcs  wiU  aU  have  msted  into  nonentity,  whOe  that 
Dante's  voice  is  stiU  audible.  TTeNaUon  that  has  a  Dante 
Is  bound  together  as  no  dumb  Russia  can  be.~We  must  here 
«nd  what  we  had  to  say  of  tha  Hero-Poti, 
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THE  HERO  AS  PRIEST.    LUTHER;  REFORMATION: 
KNOX;  PURITANISM 

OcB  present  discoime  is  to  be  of  the  Great  Man  as  Priest 
We  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  explain  that  all  sorts  of 
Heroes  are  Intrinsically  of  the  same  material ;  that  given  a 
great  soul,  open  to  the  Divine  Significance  of  Life,  then  there 
is  given  a  man  fit  to  speak  of  this,  to  sing  of  this,  to  fight  and 
work  for  this,  in  a  great,  victorious,  enduring  manner ;  there 
is  given  a  Hero, — ^the  outward  shape  of  whom  will  depend  on 
the  time  and  the  environment  he  finds  bhnsdf  in.  The 
Priest  too,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  kind  of  Prophet ;  in  him 
too  there  is  required  to  be  a  light  of  inspiration,  as  we  must 
name  it  He  presides  over  the  worship  of  the  people ;  is 
the  Unites  of  them  with  the  Unseen  Holy.  He  is  the 
spiritual  Captain  of  the  people;  as  the  Prophet  is  their 
spiritual  King  with  many  captains :  he  guides  them  heaven- 
ward, by  wise  guidance  through  this  Earth  and  its  work. 
The  ideal  of  him  is,  that  he  too  be  what  we  can  call  a  voice 
from  the  unseen  Heaven ;  interpreting,  even  as  the  Prophet 
did,  and  in  a  more  familiar  manner  unfolding  the  same 
to  men.  The  unseen  Heaven, — the  '  open  secret  of  the 
UnivCTse,' — ^which  so  few  have  an  eye  fori  He  is  the 
Prophet  shorn  of  his  more  awful  splendour ;  burning  with 
mild  equable  radiance,  as  the  enlightener  of  dally  life.  This, 
I  say,  is  the  ideal  of  a  Priest  So  in  old  times,  so  in  these, 
and  ia  all  times.  One  knows  very  well  that,  in  reducing 
ideals  to  practice,  great  latitude  of  tolerance  is  needful ; 
very  great  But  a  Priest  who  is  not  this  at  all,  who  does  not 
any  longer  aim  or  try  to  be  this,  is  a  character — of  whom  we 
had  rather  not  speak  in  this  place. 

Luther  and  Knox  were  by  express  vocation  Priests,  and 
did  faithfully  perform  that  function  in  its  common  sense. 
Yet  t  wili  suit  us  better  here  to  consider  them  chiefly  in 
•  Fridag,  15tA  Mag  1840. 
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their  hUtorical  character,  rather  as  Reformers  than  Priests. 
Thera  have  been  other  Priests  perhaps  equaUy  notable.  In 
calmw  Uaes,  for  doing  faithfully  the  office  of  a  Leader  of 
Worship ;  bringing  down,  by  faithful  heroism  In  that  kind,  a 
light  ^m  Heaven  into  the  dally  life  of  their  people ;  leading 
them  forward,  as  under  God's  guidance,  in  the  way  wherein 
they  wera  to  go.    But  when  this  same  way  was  a  rough  one. 
of  battle,  confusion  and  danger,  the  spiritual  Captain,  who 
led  tbrough  that,  becomes,  especially  to  us  who  Uve  under  the 
fnUt  of  his  leading,  more  notable  than  any  other.    He  Is  the 
warfarlng  and  batUing  Priest;  who  led  his  people,  not  to 
quiet  falthftal  labour  as  in  smooth  tfanes,  but  to  faithful 
valorous  conflict,  In  times  aU  violent,  dismembered :  a  more 
perilous  service,  and  a  mora  memorable  one,  be  It  higher 
or  not    These  two  men  we  wlU  account  our  best  Priests 
inasmuch  as  they  were  our  best  Refonners.    Nay  I  may  ask' 
Is  not  every  true  Reformer,  by  the  natura  of  him,  a  Priest 
first  of  aU7    He  appeals  to  Heaven's  InvlsUiIe  Justice 
against  Earth's  visible  force ;  knows  that  It,  the  invisible. 
Is  strong  and  alone  strong.    He  is  a  believer  in  the  divine 
truth  of  things  ;  a  seer,  seeing  through  the  shows  of  things  : 
a  worshipper,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  of  the  divine  truth  of 
things;  a  Priest,  that  is.    If  he  be  not  first  a  Priest,  he  wlU 
never  be  good  for  much  as  a  Reformer. 

Thus,  then,  as  we  have  seen  Great  Men,  In  various 
rituations,  buUdlng  up  Religions,  heroic  Fonns  of  human 
Existence  in  this  worid.  Theories  of  Life  worthy  to  be  sunfl  bv 
a  Dante,  Practices  of  Life  by  a  Shakspeare,-we  are  now  to 
see  the  reverse  process  ;  which  also  is  necessaiy,  which  also 
inay  be  carried  on  In  the  Heroic  manner.    Curious  how  this 
shoiJd  be  necessaiy :  yet  necessary  It  Is.    The  mUd  shining  of 
the  Poet  8  light  has  to  give  place  to  the  fierce  lightning  of  the 
Reformer :  unfortunately  the  Reformer  too  Is  a  personage 
that  cannot  fall  In  History  1    The  Poet  Indeed,  with  Us 
mUdness,  what  is  he  but  the  product  and  ultimate  adjust- 
ment of  Reform,  or  Prophecy,  with  Its  fierceness  ?    No  wild 
Saint  Dominies  and  Thebald  Eremites,  there  had  been  no 
melodious  Dante;   rough   Practical   Endeavour.   Scandi- 
navian and  other,  from  Odin  to  Walter  Raleigh,  from  Ulflla 
to  Q-anmer,  enabled  Shakspeare  to  speak.    Nay  the  finished 
Poet,  I  ranark  sometime?,  is  a  symptom  tiiat  his  epochltself 
has  reached  perfection  and  is  finished;   that  befora  long 
there  wiU  .be  a  new  epoch,  new  Reformers  needed. 
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DonbtlMs  It  wert  finer,  ootdd  we  go  air  ^g  always  In  the 
way  of  nuuie ;  be  tamed  and  taught  by  our  Poctt,  as  the 
rude  creatures  were  by  their  Orpheus  of  old.  Or  falling  this 
rtiythmle  mtuieal  way,  how  good  were  It  could  we  get  so 
much  as  Into  the  equable  way ;  I  mean,  If  peaceable  Priests, 
reforming  from  day  to  day,  would  always  suffice  us  I  But  It 
Is  not  so;  even  tills  latter  has  not  yet  been  realised.  Alas, 
the  battling  Refoimer  too  Is,  from  time  to  time,  a  needful 
and  Inevitable  phenomenon.  Obstructions  are  never  want- 
ing :  the  very  things  that  were  once  indispensable  further- 
ances become  obstructions ;  and  need  to  be  shaken  off,  and 
left  behind  us, — a  business  often  of  enormous  difflailty.  It 
Is  notable  enough,  surely,  how  a  Theorem  or  spiritual 
Representation,  so  we  may  call  it,  which  once  took  in  the 
whole  Universe,  and  was  completely  satisfactory  in  all  parts 
of  it  to  the  highly-discursive  acute  intellect  of  Dante,  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  world, — had  in  the  course  of  another 
century  become  dubltable  to  common  Intellects ;  become 
deniable ;  and  is  now,  to  every  one  of  us,  flatly  incredible, 
obsolete  as  Odin's  Theorem  I  To  Dante,  human  Existence, 
and  God's  ways  with  men,  were  all  well  represented  by  those 
Malebolgee,  Purgatories ;  to  Luther  not  well.  How  was  this  7 
Why  could  not  Dante's  Catholicism  continue  ;  but  Luther's 
Protestantism  must  needs  follow?  Alas,  notlilng  will 
continue. 

I  do  not  make  much  of  '  Progress  of  the  Species,'  as 
handled  in  these  times  of  ours ;  nor  do  I  think  you  would 
care  to  hear  much  about  it  The  talk  on  that  subject  is  too 
often  of  the  most  extravagant,  confused  sort.  Yet  I  may 
say,  the  fact  itself  seems  certain  enough ;  nay  we  can  trace 
out  the  inevitable  necessity  of  it  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Every  man,  as  I  have  stated  somewhere,  is  not  only  a  learner 
but  a  doer :  he  learns  with  the  mind  given  him  what  has 
been ;  but  with  the  same  mind  he  discovers  farther,  he 
invents  and  devises  somewhat  of  his  own.  Absolutely  with- 
out originality  there  is  no  man.  No  man  whatever  believes, 
or  can  believe,  exactly  what  his  grandfather  believed :  he 
enlarges  somewhat,  by  fresh  discovery,  his  view  of  the 
Universe,  and  consequently  his  Theorem  of  the  Universe, — 
which  is  an  infinite  Universe,  and  can  never  be  embraced 
wholly  or  finally  by  any  view  or  Theorem,  in  any  conceivable 
enlargement :  he  enlarges  somewhat,  I  say ;  finds  somewhat 
that  was  credible  to  his  grandfather  incredible  to  b<-      ':''*% 
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to  htei,  InconstotcBt  with  some  new  thing  he  has  discovered 

S.S?Sm;  J,*  ^  '^*  **l!*"^  o'  •Wrnii ,  «id  in^ 
Wstoiy  of  Mankind  we  see  It  summedvp  into  great  historical 
amounts,— revoluUons,  new  epochs.  Dante's  Mountain  of 
Purgatory  does  no/  stand  •  in  the  ocean  of  the  other  Hemi- 
sphere, when  Columbus  has  once  sailed  thither  I  Men  find 
ao  such  thing  extant  in  the  other  Hemisphere.  It  Is  not 
2?r*  ni  ?"/*  *'!■*•  ***  *>•  *>«"«ved  to  be  there.  So 
!?  n**l?.f  "•?  J'hatsoever  in  this  world,-aU  Systems 
2es2  Systems  of  Practice   that  spring  from 

If  we  add  now  the  melancholy  fact,  that  when  BeUef  waxes 
nncertaln.  Practice  too  becomes  unsound,  and  errors.  In- 
justices and  miseries  everywhere  more  and  more  prevaU.  we 
sbau  see  material  enough  for  revoluUon.  At  all  turns  a 
man  who  ym  do  falthfi-lly.  needs  to  believe  firmly.    If  he 

di*!iIltnL  wlf^K^r'^^iSf"  * «'  "'^'^^''^  •"""«•  5  "  »>•  cannot 
dispense  with  the  worid's  suffrage,  and  make  his  own  suffrage 

•CTve,  he  is  a  poor  eye-servant ;  the  woric  committed  to  him 

JlTf?!  J"  f.®  K?*  F""^"^  ""''^  man  U  a  daily  contributor 
to  the  inevitable  downfall.  WhaUoever  woric  he  does, 
dlshonesUy,  with  an  eye  to  the  outward  look  of  It.  Is  a 
new  offence,  parent  of  new  misery  to  somebody  or  other. 
Offences  accumulate  till  they  become  tasupportable ;  and 
are  then  violently  burst  through,  cleared  off  as  by  explosion. 
S5Ji%'  ""JS^""  Catholicism,  incredible  now  in  theoVy,  and 

ttilut  K"^''K"!  ^y  '"***^*"'  ^""^^S  and  dishonest 
practice,  has  to  be  torn  asunder  by  a  Luther  ;  Shakspeare's 
noble  feudalism,  as  beautiful  as  it  once  looked  and  was,  has 
.0  end  to  a  French  RevoluUon.  The  accumulaUon  of  offences 
Is  as  we  say,  too  UteraUy  exploded,  blasted  asunder  volcanic- 
auy ;  and  there  are  long  troublous  periods  before  matters 
come  to  a  settlement  again. 
Surely  it  were  mournful  enough  to  look  only  at  this  face  of 

mifrSv  thfV*!f *^°?S  ""  ^"""*  '^P^'*"*  «nd  arrangements 
merely  the  fact  that  they  were  uncertato,  temporaiy,  subject 
to  the  law  of  death  I    At  bottom.  It  Is  not  so :  aU  death. 

JifJ  2Jr!?°\**  **"*  **'  ****  **«**y'  not  of  the  essence  or  soul 
aU  destrucUon,  by  violent  revoluUon  or  howsoever  It  be  d 
SLl!^  o-eaUon  on  a  wider  scale.  Odlnlsm  was  Vatoi-  3 
OirisUanlsm  was  Humtlity,  a  nobler  ktod  of  Valour.  No 
thought  Uiat  ever  dwelt  honesMy  as  true  to  the  heart  of  man 
but  was  an  honest  tosight  into  God's  Unth  on  man's  part. 
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and  Aot  an  cuentlal  truth  In  .  which  endnret  through  aU 
changM,  an  averiatting  posse  ^on  for  us  all.  And,  on  tha 
other  hand,  what  a  melancholy  notion  Is  that,  which  has  to 
represc'^t  all  men.  In  all  countries  and  times  except  our  own, 
as  having  spent  their  life  In  bUnd  condemnable  error,  mere 
lost  Pagans,  Scandinavians,  Mahometans,  only  that  we  mi^t 
have  the  true  ultbnate  knowledge  I  All  generations  of  men 
were  lost  and  wrong,  only  that  this  present  little  section  of  a 
generation  might  be  saved  and  right.  They  all  marched 
forward  there,  all  generations  since  the  begbining  of  the 
world,  like  the  Russian  soldiers  toto  the  ditch  of  Schweidnl'c 
Fort,  only  to  flU-up  the  ditch  with  their  dead  bodies,  that 
we  might  march-ov«;r  a"^  d  take  the  place  I  It  is  an  incredible 
hypothesis. 

Such  taicredible  hypothesis  we  have  seen  maintained 

with  fierce  emphasis ;  and  this  or  the  other  poor  individual 

man,  with  his  sect  of  individual  men,  marching  as  over  the 

dead  bodies  of  all  men,  towards  sure  victory :   but  when 

he  too,  with  his  hypothesis  and  ultimate  InfaUible  credo, 

sunk  Into  the  ditch,  and  became  a  dead  body,  what  was  to 

be  salJ  '—Withal,  it  Is  an  important  fact  in  the  nature  ol 

nan,  that  he  tends  to  reckon  his  own  insight  as  final,  and 

goes  upon  it  as  such.    He  will  always  do  it,  I  suppose,  in 

one  or  the  other  way ;  but  it  must  be  in  some  wider,  wiser 

way  than  this.    Are  not  all  true  men  that  live,  or  that  ever 

lived,  soldiers  of  the  same  army,  enlisted,  under  Heaven's 

captaincy,  to  do  battle  against  the  same  enemy,  the  Emph-e 

of  Darkness  and  Wrong  7    Why  should  we  misknow  one 

another,  fight  not  against  the  enemy  but  against  ourselves, 

from  mere  difference  of  uniform  ?    All  uniforms  shall  be 

good,  so  they  hold  hi  them  true  valiant  men.    All  fashions 

of  arms,  the  Arab  turban  and  swift  sdmetar,  Thor's  strong 

hammer  smiting  down  Jdiuns^  shall  be  welcon:'^.    Luther's 

battle-voice,  Dante's  march-melody,  all  genuine  things  are 

with  us,  not  against  i.%.    We  are  all  under  one  Captain, 

soldiers  of  the  same  host.— Let  us  now  look  a  little  at  this 

Luther's  fighUng;  what  kind  of  batUe  it  was,  and  how  he 

comported  himself  in  it.    Luther  too  was  of  our  spiritual 

Heroes ;  a  Prophet  to  his  country  and  time. 

As  Introductory  to  the  whole,  a  remark  about  Idolatry 
will  perhaps  be  in  place  here.  One  of  Mahomet's  charac- 
teristics, which  indeed  belongs  to  all  Prophets,  is  unlimited 
implacable  zeal  against  Idolatry.    It  is  the  grand  theme  of 


t 
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Siwnliv  'i/f  !;?^'  *?'  worshipping  of  dead  Idols  as  the 
Divinity,  Is  a  thing  they  cannot  away-wlth,  but  have  to 
denounce  continually,  and  brand  with  inexptebre  reproba- 

Intn^:  Jk  A'^?''**  °°""«-  We  wiU  not  enter  here 
fato    the  theological   question   about   Idolatry.    Idol   te 

f^tS'of  r";«  **'?'  "  «y"*'«l-  "  *»  not  aid,  but  a 
Symbol  of  God ;   and  perhaps  one  may  question  whether 

11\^^.  "?i  ^«»*«ht«d  mortal  ever  took  It  for  morTthan  i 
Symbol     I  fancy,  he  did  not  think  that  the  poS  taaae  hfa 

iTi^"Z'Sor:t:ri'''^'  ^"^t^-tcodC^bi^m^ 

to  thUil  ^^  *"  "  ***"**  ^«y  «>'  another.  And  now 
In  this  sense,  one  may  ask.  Is  not  aU  worship  whatsoever 
a  worship  by  Symbols,  by  eidola,  or  thtags  seen  7    mS 

to  the  Inte^^^^^^^  the  toward  eye,  to  the  toiaglnaUon^ 

stflnH^r^iJ  this  makes  a  superficial,  but  no  sub- 

Golead  "^'"'^^^^^^  Vt  '""  ^  ^l^«  S*^»'  Significant  of 
ConfeSlo;  !?  Ituu  ^t  ?°'*  '*«°'°"»  ^"'"an  has  his 
n?vfn!  tM  «  ^*?**'  *"^  tateUectual  Representation  of 
Divtae  Uiings,  and  worships  thereby ;  thereby  is  worshin 

Where,  then,  lies  the  evil  of  It  ?    Some  fatal  evil  must  Ue 

Sfr.j^un°hX'-ra!»ATsif^tir 

and  came  out  of  him  fa  words  to  others,  astte^,     T?,. 
BUck'^tre'he"""*  ^"""'"^  Canop^™S?'6.aJ?h 

endliS  "'?'"!"•""  to  Poets:    recognition  of  a^ata 
m^dlesslycondemnhto,    n.^p^trt^\^.^^^^ 
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tS»  Fetish,  whfle  hb  heart  is  full  of  it,  may  be  an  object  of 
pity,  of  contempt  and  avoidance,  if  you  will ;  but  cannot 
surely  be  an  object  of  hatred.  Let  his  heart  be  honestly 
full  of  it,  the  whole  space  of  his  dark  narrow  mind  illumi- 
nated thereby ;  in  one  word,  let  him  entirely  believe  in  his 
Fetish, — it  will  then  be,  I  should  say,  if  not  well  with  him,' 
yet  as  well  as  it  can  readily  be  made  to  be,  and  you  will 
leave  him  alone,  unmolested  there. 

But  here  enters  the  fatal  circumstance  of  Idolatry,  that, 
in  the  era  of  the  Prophets,  no  man's  mind  is  any  longer 
honestly  filled  with  his  Idol  or  Symbol.  Before  the  Prophet 
can  arise  who,  seeing  through  it,  knows  it  to  be  mere  wood, 
many  men  must  have  begun  dimly  to  doubt  that  it  was 
little  more.  Condemnable  Idolatry  is  insincere  Idolatry. 
Doubt  has  eaten-out  the  heart  of  it :  a  human  soul  is  seen 
clinging  spasmodically  to  an  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which 
it  half-feels  now  to  have  become  a  Phantasm.  This  is  one 
of  the  balefulest  sights.  Souls  are  no  longer  filled  with  their 
Fetish ;  but  only  pretend  to  be  filled,  and  would  fain 
make  themselves  feel  that  they  are  filled.  "  You  do  not 
believe,"  said  Coleridge;  "you  only  believe  that  you 
believe."  It  is  the  final  scene  in  all  kinds  of  Worship  and 
Symbolism ;  the  sure  symptoms  that  death  is  now  nigh. 
It  is  equivalent  to  what  we  call  Formulism,  and  Worship 
of  Formulas,  in  these  days  of  ours.  No  more  hnmoral  act 
can  be  done  by  a  human  creature ;  for  It  is  the  beginning 
of  all  immorality,  or  rather  it  is  the  impossibility  hence- 
forth of  any  morality  whatsoever:  the  innermost  moral 
soul  is  paralysed  thereby,  cast  into  fatal  magnetic  sl^ep  I 
Men  are  no  longer  sincere  men.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
earnest  man  denounces  this,  brands  it,  prosecutes  it  with 
unextinguishable  aversion.  He  and  it,  all  good  and  it, 
are  at  death-feud.  Blamable  Idolatry  is  Cant,  and  even 
what  one  may  call  Sincere-Cant.  Sincere-Cant :  that  is 
worth  thinking  of  I  Every  sort  of  Worship  ends  with 
this  phasis. 

I  find  Luther  to  have  been  a  Breaker  of  Idols,  no  less 
than  any  other  Prophet.  The  wooden  gods  of  the  Koreish, 
made  of  timber  and  bees-wax,  were  not  more  hateful  to 
Mahomet  than  Tctzel's  Pardons  of  Sin,  made  of  sheep&kin 
and  ink,  were  to  Luther.  It  is  the  property  of  every  Hero, 
in  every  thne,  in  every  place  and  situation,  that  he  come 
back  to  reality ;  that  he  stand  upon  things,  and  not  shows 
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iL^S'^^^^^^^  "u^*  ^""^  •»*»  venerate.,  artlcu- 
lately  or  with  deep  speechless  thought,  the  awful  realltle. 

^.T'^^  •«  ^  the  hoUow  «ho^  of  OiSSrh^ever 
KS^lT**"*:.  T!'^"^  ^y  Koreishe.  of  ConJl^' 
be  intolerable  and  detestable  to  Wm.  Protestantim  too 
to  the  work  of  a  Prophet :   the  prophet-work  SS  sfa^ 

iS^^slrffn?**^-  '^'  ^**  'troke^f  hon«t  d^SoSSin  to 
Sir   ?«   ♦  ****"*  ^"""^  '**"•  «"**  Idolatrous ;  preparato^ 

SuThenMally  iXeV^*'  ""^^  '^-^  ^^  *^«'  -^ 
At  first  view  it  might  seem  as  if  Protestantism  wi.r* 
entirely  destrucUve  to  this  that  we  caU  H«S.wS«Wp  ^d 
represent  as  the  basis  of  aU  possible  go^  Sis  or 
jocial    for  mankind.    One  often  hears  It  sid^t  Pr^ 

Z"?^o^^l^T''  *  "*^  ^'«'  rSTcalfylSer^nt  ^ 
i^Ll  *T^***  ^^^  ^^'^  «««"  *>e'ore :  the  era  of  '  nrlvato 
judgment,'  as  they  caU  it.    By  this  revolt  aJahStTh! 

Mr;tETt'H'^^%^^^P°P«'  a^Sle^tlo^g 
other  thhigs,  that  he  must  never  trust  any  Pone  or  sniHt.,«i 

Hero.captain,anymoreI  Whereby,  to  Ltspi^uS^Si^o^ 
aU  hierarchy  and  subordtoaUon  among  men  henceforth 
an  fanpossibUity  ?  So  we  hear  it  saidiJ?ow  I  ne^Tot 
deny  that  Protestantism  was  a  revolt  MaLt  «nWtf.oJ 

from  which  our  whole  subsequent  Europeaf  ffisto^ 
?o?th'i„''tH "V  ''°'  '^^  ^PirituXwrn  S^ysTodf^^S 
h/cinif  t»»«  t«mporal  Wstory  of  men ;  the  spirituS^to  the 
begtoning  of  the  temporal.    And  now    suieenouah    t h! 

po«IW.  but  «  „i«fy ,  the  hat5S.7of  th^  "•^f 
tod  Protestantism,  whatevar  anarchic  democS^  ft  h,™ 
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produced,  to  be  the  beginning  of  new  genuine  sovereignty 
and  order.  I  find  it  to  be  a  revolt  against  false  sovereigns ; 
the  painful  but  indispensable  first  preparative  for  true 
sovereigns  getting  place  among  us  I  This  is  worth  explain- 
ing a  mUe. 

Let  us  remark,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  of 
*  private  Judgment '  is,  at  bottom,  not  a  new  thing  in  the 
worid,  but  only  new  at  that  epoch  of  the  world.  There  is 
nothing  generically  new  or  peculiar  in  the  Reformation  ;;  it 
was  a  return  to  Truth  and  Reality  in  opposition  to  Falsehood 
and  Semblance,  as  all  kinds  of  Improvement  and  genuine 
Teaching  are  and  have  been.  Liberty  of  private  Judgment, 
tf  we  will  consider  it,  must  at  all  times  have  existed  in  the 
world.  Dante  had  not  put-out  his  eyes,  or  tied  shackles  on 
himself ;  he  was  at  home  in  that  Catholicism  of  his,  n  free- 
seeing  soul  in  it,  if  ir  any  a  poor  Hogstraten,  Tetzel  and  Dr. 
Eck  had  now  become  slaves  in  it.  Liberty  of  Judgment  ? 
No  iron  chain,  or  outward  force  of  any  kind,  could  ever 
compel  the  soul  of  a  man  to  believe  or  to  disbel  ive :  it  is 
his  own  indefeasible  light,  that  Judgment  of  his ;  he  will 
reign,  and  believe  there,  by  the  grace  of  God  alone  t  The 
sorriest  sophistical  Bellarmine,  preaching  sightless  faith  and 
passive  obedience,  must  first,  by  some  kind  of  conviction, 
have  abdicated  his  right  to  be  convinced.  His  '  private 
Judgment '  indicated  that,  as  the  advisablest  step  he  could 
take.  The  right  of  private  judgment  will  subsist,  in  full 
force,  wherever  true  men  subsist.  A  true  man  believes 
with  his  whole  Judgment,  with  all  the  illumination  and 
discernment  that  is  in  him,  and  has  always  so  believed.  A 
false  man,  only  struggling  to  '  believe  that  he  believes,' 
will  naturally  manage  it  in  some  other  way.  Protestantism 
said  to  this  latter.  Woe  I  and  to  the  former.  Well  done  I 
At  bottom,  it  was  no  new  saying ;  it  was  a  return  to  all 
old  sayings  that  ever  had  been  said.  Be  genuine,  be  sincere : 
that  was,  once  more,  the  meaning  of  it.  Mahomet  believed 
with  his  whole  mind ;  Odin  with  his  whole  mind, — he,  and 
all  true  Followers  of  Odinism.  They,  by  their  private 
judgment,  had  '  judged ' — so. 

And  now  I  venture  to  assert,  that  the  exercise  of  private 
Judgment,  faithfully  gone  about,  does  by  no  means 
necessarily  end  in  selfish  Independence,  isolation;  but 
rather  ends  necessarOy  in  the  opposite  of  that.  It  is  not 
honest  inquiry  that  makes  anarchy;   but  it  is  error,  in- 
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■incerlty,  half-belief  and  untruth  that  mot.  w      a 

In  order  to  be  sincere  •  thit  i.  .^.  ,?  * """  ''*  S'"' 

and  all  Time    bS^'„iv„f,?',*^' "~=»^ty  "'Nature 

epochsot  S.     Am^^  °    1^  '"""P'  nnlortunate 
mother ;-«,/  witrboTie.?  lStuS."to'"t?,:,f  "l,,?""; 

worlt  issues  In  a  resiUt"  thr«„  ■  '"'>«'ance;  every 
ereat  •  fnr  .iT  «...  "  ""  i'^"<^">  sum  o/  such  work  is 
an  oflt  ?/»!?rf?'  "•  "  *'""'»»•  '"«"  '"wards  onrgVal- 

uiiioi'L^r^^pr^sxr^-ite  r.-  j^^  i? 

other  men's  taifh  I  K  „„lv  rti.  "««»"=«  and  believe 
tovinclbly  compws  Urn  to  LSf"'  "«=«»'tatM  and 
formulas^earsays  aSS^ui"™*  ,  '"n,"*''''  k"'"'*  ""'' 
With  his  eye.  opL,  and  b":rs:hu\^S'.:?':?er=  ^T 
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he  need  to  shnt  them  before  he  can  love  his  Teacher  of 
truth?  He  alone  can  love,  with  a  right  gratitude  and 
genuine  loyalty  of  soul,  the  Hero-Teacher  ^ho  has  delivered 
hhn  out  of  darkness  into  light.  Is  not  such  a  one  a  true 
Hero  and  Serpent-queller ;  worthy  of  all  reverence  I  The 
black  monster,  Falsehood,  onr  one  enemy  in  this  worid, 
lies  prostrate  by  his  valour ;  it  was  he  that  conquered  the 
worid  for  usl — See,  accordingly,  was  not  Luther  himself 
reverenced  as  a  true  Pope,  or  Spiritual  Father,  being  verily 
.'ich?  Napoleon,  from  amid  boundless  revolt  of  Sans- 
culottism,  became  a  King.  Hero-worship  never  dies,  nor 
can  die.  Loyalty  and  Sovereignty  are  everlasting  in  the 
world  : — and  there  is  this  in  them,  that  they  are  grounded 
not  on  garnitures  and  semblances,  but  on  realities  and 
sincerities.  Not  by  shutting  your  eyes,  your  '  private 
Judgment ' ;  no,  but  by  opening  them,  and  by  having  some- 
thing to  see  I  Luther's  message  was  deposition  and 
abolK'-^n  to  all  false  Popes  and  Potentates,  but  life  and 
strength,  though  afar  oil,  to  new  genuine  ones. 

All  this  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  Electoral  suffrages. 
Independence  and  so  forth,  we  wUl  take,  therefore,  to  be  a 
temporary  phenomenon,  by  no  means  a  final  one.  Though 
likely  to  last  a  long  time,  with  sad  enough  embroilments 
for  us  all,  we  must  welcome  it,  as  the  penalty  of  sins  that 
are  past,  the  pledge  of  inestimable  benefits  that  are  coming. 
In  all  ways,  it  behoved  men  to  quit  simulacra  and  return 
to  fact ;  cost  what  it  might,  that  did  behove  to  be  done. 
With  spurious  Popes,  and  Believers  having  no  private 
Judgment, — quacks  pretending  to  command  over  dupes, — 
what  can  you  do  ?  Misery  and  mischief  only.  You 
cannot  make  an  association  out  of  insincere  me^^  you 
cannot  build  an  edifice  except  by  plummet  and  jI, — 
at  right-SingJies  to  one  another!  In  all  this  wild  .ovolu- 
tionary  work,  from  Protestantism  downwards,  I  see  the 
blessedest  result  preparing  itself:  not  abolition  of  Hero- 
worship,  but  rather  what  I  would  call  a  whole  World  of 
Heroes.  If  Hero  mean  sincere  man,  why  may  not  every 
one  of  U3  be  a  Hero  ?  A  world  all  sincere,  a  believing 
world :  the  like  has  been  ;  the  like  will  again  be, — cannot 
help  being.  That  were  the  right  sort  oi  Worshippers  for 
Heroes :  never  could  the  truly  Better  be  so  reverenced  as 
where  all  were  True  ari'*  Good  I — But  we  must  hasten  to 
Luther  and  his  Life. 
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Doy   she   bore   was   named   Martin    IitxiT^     ^ 

TheAgeofMiracIespast?    The  Age  of  MiradesTfo«%« 

Paith"**  **  «y°8«t»»«'  suitable  to  Luther's  function  In  this 
Earth,  and  doubUess  wisely  ordered  to  that  M.rf  h^  «? 

yet  jrith  weak  health,  with  hb  i^ie  te^y  'l^^LSZi 
faculty  and  sensibility,  he  snOered  erStlv     R„»'i?^     J?" 

ambiance ,    A^ol^n-l^T^i^p  ta' wtoS?  VZ^Tdf? 
desolate  darkness  and  difllcultv  t^»  i!^^  whirlwinds,  in 

Ust  .ron.  his  sto^y  ^^i^i^^Z  '^'C'^ 
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as  a  god :  a  Christian  Odin, — a  right  Thor  once  more,  with 
bis  thunda>hammer,  to  smite  asunder  ugly  enough  Jdtuiu 
and  Giant-monsters  I 

Perhaps  the  turning  incident  of  his  life,  we  may  fancy, 
was  that  death  of  his  friend  Alexis,  by  lightning,  at  the 
gate  of  ErfurL  Luther  had  struggled-up  tlirough  boy- 
hood, better  and  worse;  displaying,  in  spite  of  all 
hindrances,  the  largest  intellect,  eager  to  learn :  his  father 
Judging  doubtless  that  he  might  promote  himsdf  in  the 
world,  set  him  upon  the  study  of  Law.  This  was  the  path 
to  rise ;  Luther,  with  little  will  in  it  either  way,  had  con- 
sented :  he  was  now  nineteen  years  of  age.  Alexis  and  he 
had  been  to  see  the  old  Luther  people  at  Mansfeldt ;  were 
got  back  again  near  Erfurt,  when  a  thunderstorm  came  on  ; 
the  bolt  struck  Alexis,  he  fell  dead  at  Luther's  feet.  What 
is  this  Life  of  ours  ? — gone  in  a  moment,  bumt-up  like  a 
scroll,  into  the  blank  Eternity  I  What  are  all  earthly 
preferments,  Chancellorships,  Kingships  ?  They  lie  shrunk 
together — ^there  I  The  Earth  has  opened  on  them ;  in  a 
moment  they  are  not,  and  Eternity  is.  Luther,  struck  to 
the  heart,  determined  to  devote  himself  to  God  and  God's 
service  alone.  In  spite  of  all  dissuasions  from  his  father 
and  others,  be  became  a  Monk  in  the  Augustine  Convent  at 
Eriurt. 

This  was  probably  the  first  light-point  in  the  history  of 
Luther,  his  purer  will  now  first  decisively  uttering  itself ; 
but,  for  the  present,  it  was  still  as  one  light-point  in  an 
element  all  of  darkness.  He  says  he  was  a  pious  monk, 
ich  bin  ein  frommer  Mdnch  gewesen  ;  faithfully,  painfully 
struggling  to  work-out  the  truth  of  this  high  act  of  his ; 
but  it  was  to  little  purpose.  His  misery  had  not  lessened  ; 
had  rather,  as  it  were,  increased  into  infinitude.  The 
drudgeries  he  had  to  do,  as  novice  in  his  Convent,  all  sorts 
of  slave-work,  were  not  his  grievance:  the  deep  eames': 
soul  of  the  man  had  fallen  into  all  manner  of  black  scruple: , 
duoitations ;  he  believed  himself  likely  to  die  soon,  and 
far  worse  than  die.  One  hears  with  a  new  interest  for  poor 
Luther  that,  at  this  time,  he  lived  in  terror  of  the  unspeak- 
able misery;  fancied  that  he  was  doomed  to  eternal 
reprobation.  Was  it  not  the  humble  sincere  nature  of  the 
man  ?  What  was  he,  that  he  should  be  raised  to  Heaven  I 
He  that  had  known  only  misery,  and  mean  slnvery :  the 
news  was  too  ble«sed  to  be  credible.    It  could  not  become 
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It  must  have  been  a  most  blessed  discovery,  that  of  an 

tlu^  ^h:::T  ^'  '"""^  ^"  *»»•  Erfurt^;i^*atS 
thistlme^   He  had  never  seen  the  Book  before.    It  tauaht 

iT^ed^;  tlt^l^""    experience,    was    helpful.    Luth" 
earned  now  that  a  man  was  saved  not  by  singing  masses 

H.  ^^i*'  ^""*  «'""*  of  God :  a  more  credible  h/pShesIs 
He  graduaUy  got  himself  founded,  as  on  the  rock     No 

tWs  blL^*H?ri  \r'"**  *^*  ^'^»«'  Which  ha^brouiS? 
this  blMsed  help  to  hfan.    He  prized  it  as  the  Word  of  the 

t^SV^K'**^*  ^'^'^  *^y  •"^•'  •  °>«n-    He  def«^l„ed 

This,  then,  Is  his  deliverance  from  darkness,  his  final 
triumph  over  darkness,  what  we  call  his  conversion -for 
himself  the  most  Important  of  all  epochs.  That  he  should 
nZ  d^'?^**r  P'^^'^  ^^  ^«^"«»'  that  u^f^^SS^ 
ThoT-ii  !.^*^S*^^"**  ""^  ^^t"«  Implanted  n  hfan/he 
«nd  h.  f  *  ^°  ^P^''*^"*^*  in  W»  Convent,  in  his  countiy 
of  life   LTnaTr,?^  more  useful  in  ail  honest  bus?n^ 

Hn  ttTt    .   ^'**®'''  ®*  «  "»^n  o'  talent  and  fidelity  fit  to 
do  their  business  well :    the  Elector  of  Saxonv    PrLlLv. 
named  the  Wise,  a  truly  wise  and  ^ust  prtace^tfiS^L^^ 
eye  on  him  as  a  valuable  person ;  made  him  pJofeTor  In 
his  new  University  of  Wittenberg,  PreacLrToo  at  WmU 

?hi7Lu  her'f  t?*''  capacities!' as  In'!Sl  duU:  ^^2; 
th  s  Luther,  in  the  peaceable  sphere  of  common  life  wm 
gaimng  more  and  more  esteem  with  all  goodmen 
RoL"^^!  i°?*'  twenty-seventh  year  that  he  first  saw 
Rome;  being  sent  thither,  as  I  said,  on  mission  f^m  hil 
Convent.    Pope  Julius  the  Second.  aAd  wSt  was  goZ  on 

me^r^HeTi  ^"^  '"^.'*  'I'  "^^"^  «'  L^ther^vS'th'^nl?; 
SfJl^.,  f  had  come  as  to  the  Sacred  City,  throne  of  God's 
Highprfest  on  Earth;  and  he  found  It--What  we  know ? 
Many  thoughts  It  must  have  given  the  maT ;  mILy  Xh 
we  have  no  record  of.  which  perhaps  he  did"^  Wmself 
know  how  to  utter.  This  Rome,  this  scene  of  fSTse  mSstI 
Clothed  not  In  the  beauty  of  hoUness,  bu?  fa  far  ofhe; 
vesture.  Is  /«fse :  but  what  Is  It  to  Luther  T    A  m^  m^ 
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he,  how  (hall  he  reform  a  world  T  That  was  far  from  hii 
thought!.  A  humble,  solitary  man,  why  should  he  at  an 
meddle  with  the  world?  It  was  the  Usk  of  quite  higher 
men  than  he.  His  business  was  to  guide  his  own  footsteps 
wisely  through  the  world.  Let  hhn  do  his  own  obscure 
duty  in  it  well ;  the  rest,  horrible  and  dismal  as  it  looks, 
is  in  God's  hand,  not  in  his. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  what  might  have  been  the  issue, 
had  Roman  Popery  happened  to  pass  this  Luther  by ;  to 
go  on  in  its  great  wasteful  orbit,  and  not  come  athwart  his 
little  path,  and  force  him  to  assault  it  I  Conceivable  enough 
that,  in  this  case,  he  might  have  held  his  peace  about  the 
alfhses  of  Rome;  left  Providence,  and  God  on  high,  to 
deal  with  them  t  A  modest  quiet  man ;  not  prompt  he 
to  attack  irreverently  persons  in  authority.  His  dear  task, 
as  I  say,  was  to  do  his  own  duty ;  to  walk  wisely  In  this 
world  of  confused  wickedness,  and  save  his  own  soul  alive. 
But  the  Roman  Highpriesthood  did  come  athwart  him: 
afar  off  at  Wittenberg  he,  Luther,  could  not  get  lived  in 
honesty  for  it;  he  remonstrated,  resisted,  came  to  ex- 
tremity ;  was  struck-at,  struck  again,  and  so  it  came  to 
wager  of  battle  between  them  I  This  is  worth  attending 
to  in  Luther's  history.  Perhaps  no  man  of  so  humble, 
peaceable  a  disposition  ever  filled  the  world  with  contention. 
We  cannot  but  see  that  he  would  have  loved  privacy,  quiet 
diligence  in  the  shade  ;  that  It  was  against  his  will  he  ever 
became  a  notoriety.  Notoriety :  what  would  that  do  for 
him  ?  The  goal  of  his  march  through  this  world  was  the 
Infinite  Heaven ;  an  indubitable  goal  for  him :  in  a  few 
years,  he  should  either  have  attained  that,  or  lost  it  for- 
ever I  We  will  say  nothing  at  all,  I  think,  of  that  sorrow- 
fulest  of  theories,  of  its  being  some  mean  shopkeeper  grudge, 
of  the  Augustine  Monk  against  the  Dominican,  that  first 
kindled  the  wrath  of  Luther,  and  produced  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  We  wOl  say  to  the  people  who  maintain  it, 
if  indeed  any  such  exist  now :  Get  first  into  the  sphere  of 
thought  by  which  it  is  so  much  as  possible  to  judge  of 
Luther,  or  of  any  man  like  Luther,  otherwise  than  dis- 
tractedly ;  we  may  then  begin  arguing  with  you. 

The  Monk  Tetzel,  sent  out  carelessly  in  the  way  of  trade, 
by  Leo  Tenth, — ^who  merely  wanted  to  raise  a  little  money, 
and  for  the  rest  seems  to  have  been  a  Pagan  rather  than  a 
Christian,  so  far  as  he  was  anything, — arrived  at  Witten- 
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berft  and  drove  hU  scandalons  trade  there,    mther*! 

Church,  people  pleaded  to  him  that  they  had  already  Mt 

wanting  at  hi.  own  poet,  a  false  duggard  and  coward  at  tt« 
^  centee  of  the  lltUe  .pace  of  gSund  ttalrTHl.  o^ 
•nd  no  other  man'.,  had  to  .tep-forth  agaln.t  InduSencr 
•nd  declare  aloud  that  they  were  a  futSlty  and  aXwS 
mockery,  that  no  man'.  .In.  could  be  pidoned  biXm 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  whole  ReforSi"tJon     We  ta^ 

tZ^'  r„'"tV  fT!f ^  '~"»  "^  «»*  pub"  c  ihaS^ngJ  J^ 
;»fo„  *  *"."**  '■•*  **"y  of  October  1517.  through  remon- 
KXr*  S?itT"~'  •— P««<«»«  «ver  ;nder.  ririnTS?er 
worid  *  ?S*1  became  unquenchable,  and  enveloped  SlThe 
Z^^J'^^^^*  heartVde.Ire  wa.  to  have  thl.  grirf  and 

ii;L?f  tatroduclng  .eparaUon  In  the  Church,  or  revoIUnS 
2«n  p**"'  PoPf.  Father  of  Chrl.tendom.-The  deg^t 
Pagan  Pope  cared  Utile  about  Ihl.  Monk  and  hi.  docUteM  • 

^^b'^lrb^uS'd^or"™^  by"  hi\^i;Sn'an."a:d'rL^^^^^ 
TO  toe  sent  bound  to  Rome,— probably  for  a  .fanUar  puTDOse 

2e7/nt^Te?or?'\'''H  ^^^  ^'''^  «""'  wlt^^jX:; 
we  century  before.    A  short  argument,  fire.    Poor  Huss  • 

he  came  to  that  Constance  CouncU.  idth  aU  imaidnSi; 

^mfaes  and  safe-conducts;    an  eimes?  S^t  reb^tou* 

kind  of  man :   they  laid  him  InstanUy  In  a  stone  dXeon 

•three-feet  wide,  six-feet  high,  seven-feet  lonV- '  *She 

S;''ThTw^„r^V?'"^'^^'  chokedTtlisii^Sc^in'd 
are.     i  nat  was  not  well  done  I 

wlst'thTpoSf  "*  T>,^",*^''  5*2  "*»^  altogether  revolting 
hf.   i.  ^1  1 .  ?Pl'    ^b®  ^i^Bant  Pagan,  by  this  flre-decree  of 

the;  ul^fth-^'°  ?.°'^V"''  ™*^  «>«^  bravit"?a?t 
h„^K.  ^*  ^  ^*'"  ^°'^***-  The  bravest.  If  also  one  of  the 
humblest,  peaceablest :  It  was  now  kindled.  These  word! 
of  mine,  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  atalng  f^tS 

on  Earth,  and  save  men's  souls,  you,  God's  vicegerent  on 
earth,  answer  them  by  the  hangrJan  and  flre?^You  wlU 

ilT  T  V!?  *^'™'  '°'  «^»^«  *«  the  God's-message  they 
•trove  to  bring  you  ?     you  are  not  God',  vicSelSt ;  you 
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•re  another's  than  hts,  I  think  I  I  take  your  Bull,  as  an 
emparchmented  Lie,  and  bum  //.  You  will  do  what  you 
tee  good  next :  this  is  what  I  do.— It  was  on  the  10th  of 
December  1520,  three  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
business,  that  Lather,  '  with  a  great  concourse  of  people,' 
took  this  indignant  step  of  burning  the  Pope's  flre-decree 
•at  the  Elster-Gate  of  Wittenberg.'  Wittenberg  looked 
on  •  with  shoutings ' ;  the  whole  worid  was  looking  on. 
The  Pope  should  not  have  provoked  that  '  shout '  I  It 
was  the  shout  of  the  awakening  of  nations.  The  quiet 
German  heart,  modest,  patient  of  much,'  had  at  length 
got  more  than  it  could  bear.  Formulism,  Pagan  Popeism, 
and  other  Falsehood  and  corrupt  Semblance  had  ruled 
long  enough :  and  here  once  more  was  a  man  found  who 
durst  teU  all  men  that  God's-world  stood  not  on  semblances 
but  on  realities ;  that  Life  was  a  truth,  and  not  a  lie  1 

At  bottom,  as  was  said  above,  we  are  to  consider  Luther 
as  a  Prophet  Idol-breaker;    a  bringer-back  of  men  to 
reality.    It  is  the  function  of  great  men  and  teachers. 
Mahomet  said.  These  idols  of  yours  are  wood;   you  put 
wax  and  oil  on  them,  the  flies  sUck  on  them :    they  are 
not  God,  I  tell  you,  they  are  black  wood  I    Luther  said  to 
the  Pope,  This  thing  of  yours  that  you  call  a  Pardon  of 
Sins,  it  is  a  bit  of  rag-paper  with  Ink.     It  is  nothing  else; 
it,  and  so  much  like  It,  Is  nothing  else.    God  alone  can 
pardoa   sins.    Popeship,    spiritual   Fatherhood   of   God's 
Church,  is  that  a  vain  semblance,  of  cloth  and  parchment  7 
It  Is  an  awful  fact.    God's  church  is  not  a  semblance. 
Heaven  and  Hell  are  not  semblances.     I  stand  on  this 
since  you  drive  me  to  It.    Standing  on  this,  I  a  poor  German 
monk  am  stronger  than  you  aU.     I  stand  solitary,  friendless, 
but  on  God's  truth;    you  with  your  Uaras,  triple-hats, 
with  your  treasuries  and  armories,  thunders  spWtual  and 
temporal,  stand  en  the  DevU's  Lie,  and  are  not  so  strong  I— 
Tlie  Diet  of  Worms,  Luther's  appearance  there  on  the 
17lh  of  April  1521,  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  scene 
in  Modem  European  History;    the  point,  hideed,  from 
which  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  civilisation  takes  Its 
rise.    After  mulUplled  negoUaUons,  disputations,  it  had 
co™«to  tWs-    The  young  Emperor  Charies  Fifth,  with  aU 
the  Princes  of  Germany,  Papal  nuncios,  dignitaries  spWtual 
and  temporal,  are  assembled  there :    Luther  Is  to  appear 
and  answer  for  himself,  whether  he  wiU  recant  or  not 
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The  worid's  pomp  and  power  ilU  there  on  this  hand ;  on 
that,  stands-up  for  God's  Truth,  one  man,  the  poor  miner 
Han*  Luther's  Son.  Friends  had  rembided  hbn  of  Huis. 
advised  hhn  not  to  go ;  he  would  not  he  advised.  A  large 
company  of  friends  rode-out  to  meet  hhn,  with  stUl  more 
earnest  wamhigs;  he  answered,  "Were  there  as  many 
Devils  hi  Worms  as  there  are  roof-tfles,  I  would  on."  The 
people,  on  the  morrow,  as  he  went  to  the  HaU  of  the  Diet, 
crowded  the  windows  and  houset<^s,  some  of  them  calling 
out  to  hhn,  In  solemn  words,  not  to  recant :  "  Whosoever 
denleth  me  before  men  I "  they  cried  to  hhn,— as  hi  a  kind  of 
solemn  petlUon  and  adjuration.  Was  It  not  hi  reality  our 
petition  too,  the  petlUon  of  the  whole  worid,  lying  hi  dark 
bondage  of  soul,  paralysed  under  a  black  spectral  Night- 
mare and  triple-hatted  Chfanera,  calling  Itself  Father  hi 
God,  and  what  not :  "Free  us;  It  resU  with  thee :  desert 
us  not  1 " 

Luther  did  not  desert  us.  His  speech,  of  two  hours, 
dlsttogulshed  Itself  by  Its  respectful,  wise  and  honest  tone ; 
submissive  to  whatsoever  could  lawfully  dahn  submission, 
not  submissive  to  any  more  than  that.  His  wriUngs,  he 
said,  were  parUy  his  own,  partly  derived  from  the  Word 
of  God.  As  to  what  was  his  own,  human  hiflrmity  entered 
Into  It ;  unguarded  anger,  blindness,  many  things  doubUess 
which  It  were  a  blessing  for  him  could  he  abolish  altogether. 
But  as  to  what  stood  on  sound  truth  and  the  Word  of  God, 
he  could  not  recant  It.  How  could  he  7  "  Confute  me," 
he  concluded,  "  by  proofs  of  Scripture,  or  else  by  plain 
just  arguments:  I  cannot  recant  otherwise.  For  It  Is 
neither  safe  nor  prudent  to  do  aught  agahist  conscience. 

Here  stand  I ;    I  can  do  no  other :   God  assist  me  1 " It 

Is,  as  we  say,  the  greatest  moment  In  the  Modem  History 
of  Men.  English  Puritanism,  England  and  Its  Parliaments, 
Americas,  and  vast  work  these  two  centuries;  French 
Revolution,  Europe  and  its  work  everywhere  at  present : 
the  germ  of  It  all  lay  tfiere :  had  Luther  to  that  moment 
done  other.  It  had  aU  been  otherwise  I  The  European 
Worid  was  asktag  hhn :  Am  I  to  sink  ever  lower  tato 
falsehood,  stagnant  putrescence,  loathsome  accursed  death  ; 
or,  with  whatever  paroxysm,  to  cast  the  falsehoods  out  of 
me,  and  be  cured  and  live  7 — 


Great  wars,  contentions  and  disunion  followed  out  of  this 
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RtformatloB ;  which  last  down  to  our  day,  and  are  yet 
far  from  ended.    Great  talk  and  crimination  hat  been  made 
about  these.    They  are  lamenUble,  undeniable ;  but  after 
all  what  hai  Luther  or  hla  cause  to  do  with  them  T    It 
seems  strange  reasoning  to  charge  the  Rt/ormatlon  with 
aU  this.    When  Hercules  turned  the  purifying  river  into 
King  Augeas's  stables,  I  have  no  doubt  the  confusion 
that  resulted  was  considerable  all  around :   but  I  think  It 
was  not  Hercules's  blame;    it  was  some  other's  blame! 
The  ReformaUon  might  bring  what  resulU  It  liked  when  it 
came,  but  the  Reformation  shnply  could  not  help  coming. 
To  aU  Popes  and  Popes'  advocates,  expostulating,  lament- 
ing and  accusing,  the  answer  of  the  worid  is :  Once  for  all, 
your  Popehood  has  become  untrue.    No  matter  how  good' 
It  was,  how  good  you  say  It  is,  we  cannot  believe  it ;  the 
light  of  our  whole  mind,  given  us  to  walk-by  from  Heaven 
above,  finds  it  henceforth  a  thing  unbelievable.    We  will 
not  believe  it,  we  wiU  not  try  to  believe  It,— we  dare  not  I 
The  thing  is  untrue ;  we  were  traitors  against  the  Giver  of 
all  Truth,  if  we  durst  pretend  to  think  U  true.    Away  with 
It ;  let  whatsoever  likes  come  In  the  place  of  it :   with  i 
we  can  have  no  farther  trade  I~Luther  and  his  Protestant- 
Ism  Is  not  responsible  for  wars ;   the  false  Simulacra  that 
forced  hhn  to  protest,  they  are  responsible.    Luther  did 
what  every  man  that  God  has  made  has  not  only  the  right, 
but  lies  under  the  sacred  duty,  to  do :   answered  a  False- 
hood when  it  questioned  him,  Dost  thou  believe  me  ? 

No  I— At  what  cost  soever,  without  counting  of  costs,  this 
thhig  behoved  to  be  done.  Union,  organisation  spiritual 
and  material,  a  far  nobler  than  any  Popedom  or  Feudalism 
in  thehr  truest  days,  I  never  doubt,  is  coming  for  the  worid  ; 
sure  to  come.  But  on  Fact  alone,  not  on  Semblance  and 
Shnulacrum,  wUl  it  be  able  either  to  come,  or  to  stand  when 
come.  With  union  grounded  on  falsehood,  and  ordering  us 
to  speak  and  act  lies,  we  wiU  not  have  anything  to  do. 
Peace?  A  brutaj  lethargy  is  peaceable,  the  noisome 
grave  is  peaceable.  We  hope  for  a  llvtog  peace,  not  a 
dead  one  1 

And  yet,  to  prlring  Justly  the  todispensable  blesstogs  of 
the  New,  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  the  Old.  The  Old  was 
true,  if  it  no  longer  is.  In  Dante's  days  It  needed  no 
sophistry,  self-bltoding  or  other  dishonesty,  to  get  Itself 
reckoned  true.    It  was  good  then ;  nay  there  is  to  the  soul 
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of  It  a  deathless  good.  The  cry  of  '  No  Popery '  is  foolish 
«nough  hi  these  days.  The  speculation  that  Popery  Is  on 
the  hicrease,  building  new  chapels  and  so  forth,  may  pass 
for  one  oi  the  idlest  ever  started.  Very  curious:  to 
cou!  t-up  a  few  Popish  chapels,  listen  to  a  few  Protestant 
logic-choppings, — to  ihuch  dull-droning  drowsy  Inanity 
that  still  calls  Itself  Protestant,  and  say :  See,  Protestantism 
is  dead ;  Popeism  is  more  alive  than  it,  will  be  alive  after 
it  I— Drowsy  inanities,  not  a  few,  that  call  themselves 
Protestant  are  dead ;  but  Protestantism  has  not  died  yet, 
that  I  hear  of  I  Protestantism,  If  we  will  look,  has  in  these 
days  produced  its  Goethe,  its  Napoleon ;  German  Litera- 
ture and  the  French  Revolution ;  rather  considerable  signs 
of  life  I  Nay,  at  bottom,  what  else  is  alive  but  Protest- 
antism? The  life  of  most  else  that  one  meets  Is  a 
galvanic  one  merely, — not  a  pleasant,  not  a  lasting  sort 
o'  lifel 

Popery  can  build  new  chapels;  welcome  to  do  so,  to 
all  lengths.     Popery  cannot  come  back,  any  more  than 
Paganism  can, — which  also  still  lingers  in  some  countries. 
But,  hideed,  it  is  with  these  things,  as  with  the  ebbing  of 
the  sea :   you  look  at  the  waves  oscillating  hither,  thither 
on  the  beach  ;  for  minutes  you  cannot  tell  how  it  is  going ; 
look  in  half  an  hour  where  it  is,— look  in  half  a  century 
where  your  Popehood  is  I    Alas,  would  there  were  no  greater 
danger  to  our  Europe  than  the  poor  old  Pope's  revival  I 
''-'-  may  as  soon  try  to  revive.— And  withal  this  oscillation 
a  meaning.    The  poor  old  Popehood  will  not  die  away 
irely,  as  Thor  has  done,  for  some  time  yet ;  nor  ought 
It.    We  may  say,  the  Old  never  dies  till  this  happen,  TiU 
all  the  soul  of  good  that  was  in  it  have  got  itself  trans- 
fused into  the  practical  New.     WhUe  a  good  work  remains 
capable  of  being  done  by  the  Romish  form ;   or,  what  is 
inclusive  of  all,  while  a  pious  life  remains  capable  of  being 
led  by  it,  just  so  long,  if  we  consider,  will  this  or  the  other 
human  soul  adopt  it,  go  about  as  a  living  witness  of  it.    So 
long  it  will  obtrude  itself  on  the  eye  oT  us  who  reject  it, 
till  we  in  our  practice  too  have  appropriated  whatsoever  of 
truth  was  in  it.    Then,  but  also  not  till  then,  it  will  have 
no  charm  more  for  any  man.    It  lasts  here  for  a  purpose. 
Let  it  last  as  long  as  it  can. — 

Of  Luther  I  will  add  now,  hi  reference  to  all  these  wars 
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ind  bloodshed,  the  noticeable  fact  that  none  of  them 
began  80  long  as  he  continued  living.    The  controversy 
did  not  get  to  fighting  so  long  as  he  was  there.    To  me  it 
U  proof  of  his  greatness  ta  aU  senses,  this  fact.    How 
seldom  do  we  find  a  man  that  has  stirred-up  some  vast 
wmnioUon,  who  does  not  hhnself  perish,  swept-away  in 
it  1    Such  is  the  usual  course  cl  rrvoiutJonlsts.    Luther 
conttaued,  fa  a  good  degree,  sovereign  of    his  greatest 
revolution;    all   Protestants,  t »   r.hat  rank  or  function 
soever,  lookfag  much  to  him  for  v.vl4anc& :  and  he  held  it 
peaceable,  conttaued  firm  at  the  centre  of  it.    A  man  to 
do  this  must  have  a  ktagly  faculty :  he  must  have  the  cift 
to  discern  at  all  turns  where  the  true  heart  of  the  matter 
lies,  and  to  plant  hhnself  courageously  on  that,  as  a  strong 
true  man,  that  other  true  men  may  rally  round  hhn  there! 
lie  wUl  not  contfaue  leader  of  men  otherwise.    Luther's 
clear  deep  force  of  judgment,  his  force  of  aU  sorts,  of 
Silence,  of  tolerance  and  moderaUon,  among  others,  are  very 
notable  fa  these  cu-cumstances. 

hiJ^^LTk®'  ^  1^^ ',  *  """^  «*""^*'  ^^""^  o'  tolerance :  he 
distfaguishes  what  is  essential,  and  what  is  not;   the  un- 

fTw  ^w  ^  ^Z  ""^^  "'"'^^  "^  **  ^*"-  A  complaint  comes 
to  hhn  that  such  and  such  a  Reformed  Preacher.  •  wiU  not 

ho!^  •n"^^"*  *,  cassock.'  WeU,  answers  Luther,  what 
harm  wiU  a  cassock  do  the  man  ?  '  Let  hhn  have  a  cassock 
to  preach  fa  ;  let  hhn  have  three  cassocks  if  he  find  benefit 
to  them  I  His  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Karlstadt's  wUd 
taage-breakmg;    of  the  Anabaptists;    of  the  Peasants' 

v^^'nc^"""  w»"k  ^'^^  '*"""«**''  ^^"^  ^^""'•^"^  fr°™  spasmodic 
violence.  With  sure  prompt  faslght  he  dl^rlmmates  what 
is  what;   a  strong  just  man,  he  speaks-forth  what  is  the 

WH^^'^'w* ',,"*i  ^  ""^^  '°"°^  ^^  *n  that.  Luther's 
^  hi?.  ^°'^\  ^r  '^"^  testfaiony  of  hfai.  The  diSlect 
nL^Jtm  ''Pf^i^Won*  *»  now  grown  obsolete  for  us;  but 
one  stm  reads  them  with  a  singular  attraction.  And  iideed 
the  mere  grammaUcal  diction  is  stiT  legible  enouBh- 
Luther's  merit  fa  literary  history  is  of  the>eatest  •    hii 

^u?„'*T"*  '^'  *""«""«^  **'  ^^  ^*^^«-  TheT^e  not  wdJ 
J?«,"'JSt"  Four-and-twenty  Quartos  of  his;    written 

«nH«  fil  u      ^"""^  "  '"°''*'  '°*'"*t'  «enufae,  I  will  say 
noble  faculty  of  a  man  than  fa  these.    A  rugged  honesty 
homelfaess.  stoiplldty ;  a  rugged  sterUng  sense  iid  st^h' 
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He  nashes-out  fflumlnatlon  from  him  ;  his  smiting  Idiomatle 
phrases  seem  to  cleave  into  the  very  secret  of  the  matter. 
Good  humour  too,  nay  tender  affecUon,  nobleness,  and 
depth  :  this  man  could  have  been  a  Poet  too  I  He  had  to 
work  an  Epic  Poem,  not  write  one.  I  caU  him  a  great 
Thfaiker;  as  indeed  his  greatness  of  heart  already  betokens 
that. 

Richter  says  of  Luther's  words,  'his  words  are  half- 
batUes.'    They  may  be  caUed  -o.    The  essential  quality  of 
him  was,  that  he  could  fight  and  conquer ;   that  he  was 
a  right  piece  of  human  Valour.    No  more  valiant  man,  no 
mortal  heart  to  be  called  braver,  that  one  has  record  of, 
ever  lived  in  that  Teutonic  Kindred,  whose  character  is 
valour.    His  defiance  of  the  '  Devils  *  in  Worms  was  not  a 
mere  boast,  as  the  like  might  be  if  now  spoken.     It  was  a 
faith  of  Luther's  that  there  were  Devils,  spiritual  denizens 
of  the  Pit,  continually  besetting  men.    Many  times,  in  his 
writtags,  this  turns-up ;  and  a  most  small  sneer  has  been 
grounded  on  it  by  some.     In  the  room  of  the  Wartburg 
where  he  sat  translating  the  Bible,  they  s*ill  show  you  a 
black  spot  on  the  wall ;   the  strange  memorial  of  one  of 
these  conflicts.    Luther  sat  translating  one  of  the  Psalms  ; 
he  was  worn-down  with  long  labour,  with  sickness,  abstin- 
ence from  food:    there  rose  before  him   some  hideous 
indefinable  Image,  which  he  took  for  the  Evil  One,  to  forbid 
his  work  :    Luther  started-up,  with  fiend-defiance ;   flung 
his  inkstand  at  the  spectre,  and  it  disappeared  I    The  spot 
stm  remains  there ;  a  curious  monument  of  several  things. 
Any  apothecary's  apprentice  can  now  tell  us  what  we  are 
to  think  of  this  apparition,  in  a  scientific  sense :   but  the 
man's  heart  that  dare  rise  defiant,  face  to  face,  agahist  HeU 
itself,  can  give  no  higher  proof  of  fearlessness.    The  thing 
he  wfll  quaU  before  exists  not  on  this  Earth  or  under  it.— 
Feariess  enough  I    'The  Devfl  is  aware,'  writes  he  on  one 
occasion,  '  that  this  does  not  proceed  out  of  fear  in  me.    I 
'  have  seen  and  defied  innumerable  DevUs.    Duke  George,' 
of  Leipzig,  a  great  enemy  of  his, '  Duke  George  is  not  equal 
^  to  one  Devfl,'— far  short  of  a  Devfl  I    'HI  had  business 
^  at  Leipzig,  I  would  ride  tato  Leipzig,  though  it  ratoed 
Duke-Georges  for  ntae  days  running.'    What  a  reservoir 
of  Dukes  to  ride  into  ! — 

At  thv.  same  thne,  they  err  greaUy  who  imagine  that 
thU  man  i  courage  was  ferocity,  mere  coarse  disobedient 
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obstinacy  and  savagery,  as  many  do.    Far  from  that. 
There  may  be  an  absence  of  fear  which  arises  from  the 
absence  of  thought  or  nflecUon,  from  the  presence  of 
hatred  and  stupid  fury.     We  do  not  value  the  courage  of 
the  Uger  highly  I    With  Luther  It  was  far  otherwise!  no 
accusaUon  could  be  more  unjust  than  this  of  mere  ferocious 
violence  brought  against  him.    A  most  gentle  heart  withal, 
full  of  pity  and  love,  as  Indeed  the  truly  valiant  heart  ever 
IS.    The  tiger  before  a  stronger  foe— flies :  the  tiger  is  not 
what  we  call  valiant,  only  fierce  and  cruel.    I  know  few 
things  more  touching  than  those  soft  breathtogs  of  affection, 
soft  as  a  child's  or  a  mother's.  In  this  great  wild  heart  of 
Luther.    So  honest,  unadulterated  with  any  cant ;  homely 
rude  in  their  utterance ;   pure  as  water  welling  from  the 
rock.    What,  In  fact,  was  aU  that  downpressed  mood  of 
despafr  and  reprobaUon,  which  we  saw  in  his  youth,  but 
the  outcome  of  pre-eminent  thoughtful  genUeness,  affections 
too  keen  and  fine  ?    It  Is  the  course  such  men  as  the  poor 
Poet  Cowper  fall  Into.    Luther  to  a  slight  observer  mig  t 
have  seemed  a  timid,  weak  man;   modesty,  affectionate 
shrinking  tenderness  the  chief  distinction  of  him.    It  is  a 
noble  valour  which  Is  roused  in  a  heart  like  this,  once 
stirred-up  tato  defiance,  all  kindled  into  a  heavenly  blaze. 
In  Luther's  Table-Talk,  a  posthumous  Book  of  anecdotes 
and  sayings  collected  by  his  f-'-ads,  the  most  Interesting 
now  of  aU  the  Books  proceei.  -m  hhn,  we  have  many 

beautiful  unconscious  display.  le  man,  and  what  sort 

of  nature  he  had.  His  behav.uur  at  the  deathbed  of  his 
little  Daughter,  so  stiU,  so  great  and  loving,  is  among 
the  most  affecting  things.  He  is  resigned  that  his  little 
Magdalene  should  die,  yet  longs  hiexpressibly  that  she 
might  live  ;--follows,  in  awestruck  thought,  the  flight  of 
her  little  soul  through  those  unknown  realms.  Awe-struck  • 
most  heartfelt,  we  can  see;  and  shicere,— for  after  all 
dogmatic  creeds  and  articles,  he  feels  what  nothing  It  is 

K  LTu  S°T'  **'  "^^  ^'^'^^^  ^s  "tt^e  Magdalene  shall 
be  with  God,  as  God  wills;  for  Luther  too  that  Is  all: 
islam  is  all. 

Once,  he  looks-out  ..om  his  solitary  Patmos,  the  Castle 
of  Coburg,  In  the  middle  of  the  night :  The  great  vault  of 
foimensity,  long  flights  of  clouds  sailing  through  It.— 
dumb,  gaunt,  huge:— who  supports  aU  that?  "None 
ever  saw  the  plllart  of  It;    yet  It  Is  supported."    God 
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supports  it.    We  must  know  that  God  Is  great,  that  God 
b  good  ;  and  trust,  where  we  cannot  see. — Returning  home 
from  Leipzig  once,  he  is  struclc  by  the  beauty  of  the  liarvest- 
flfclds:    How  it  stands,  that  golden  yellow  com,  on  its 
fair  taper  stem,  its  golden  head  bent,  all  rich  and  waving 
there, — the  meek  Earth,  at  God's  Idnd  bidding,  has  pro- 
duced it  once  again ;   the  bread  of  man  I — In  the  garden 
at  Wittenberg  one  evening  at  sunset,  a  little  bird  has 
perched  for  the  night:    That  little  bh-d,  says  Luther, 
above  it  are  the  stars  and  deep  Heaven  of  worlds;   yet 
it  has  folded  its  little  wings ;  gone  trustfully  to  rest  there 
as  in  its  home :  the  Maker  of  it  has  given  it  too  a  home  t — 
Neither  are  mirthful  turns  wanting :   there  is  a  great  free 
human  heart  in  this  man.    The  common  speech  of  him 
has  a  rugged  nobleness,  idiomatic,  expressive,  genuine; 
gleams  here  and  there  with  beautiful  poetic  tints.    One 
feels  him  to  be  a  great  brother  man.    His  love  of  Music, 
indeed,  is  not  this,  as  it  were,  the  summary  of  all  these 
affections  in  hhn  ?    Many  a  wild  unutterability  he  spoke- 
forth  from  him  in  the  tones  of  his  flute.    The  Devils  fled 
from  his  flute,  he  says.    Death-defiance  on  the  one  hand, 
and  such  love  of  music  on  the  other ;    I  could  call  these 
the  two  opposite  poles  of  a  great  soul ;  between  these  two 
all  great  things  had  room. 

Luther's  face  is  to  me  expressive  of  hhn ;  in  Kranach's 
best  portraits  I  find  the  true  Luther.  A  rude  plebeian 
face  ;  with  its  huge  crag-like  brows  and  bones,  the  emblem 
of  rugged  energy ;  at  first,  almost  a  repulsive  face.  Yet  hi 
the  eyes  especially  there  is  a  wild  silent  sorrow ;  an  un- 
namable  melancholy,  the  element  of  all  gentle  and  fine 
affections  ;  giving  to  the  rest  the  true  stamp  of  nobleness. 
Laughter  was  in  this  Luther,  as  we  said ;  but  tears  also 
were  there.  Tears  also  were  appointed  him ;  tears  and 
hard  toil.  The  basis  of  his  life  was  Sadness,  Earnestness. 
In  his  latter  days,  after  all  triumphs  and  victories,  he 
expresses  hhnself  heartily  weary  of  living ;  he  considers  that 
God  alone  can  and  will  regulate  the  course  things  are 
taking,  and  that  perhaps  the  Day  of  Judgment  is  not  far. 
As  for  hhn,  he  longs  for  one  thing :  that  God  would  release 
him  from  his  labour,  and  let  him  depart  and  be  at  rest. 
They  understand  little  of  the  man  who  cite  this  In  dis- 
credit of  hhn  I— I  wUl  caU  this  Luther  a  true  Great  Man ; 
great  in  hitelleet,  hi  courage,  affection  and  hitegrity ;  one 
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of  our  most  lovable  and  precious  men.  Great,  not  as  a 
hewn  obelisk;  but  as  an  Alpine  mountain,— so  simple, 
honest,  i^r  ^eous,  not  setting-up  to  be  great  at  all  • 
there  ior  quite  another  purpose  than  being  great!  Ah 
yes,  unsubduable  granite,  pierctag  far  and  wide  into  the 
Heavens;  yet  in  the  clefts  of  it  fountains,  green  beautiful 
valleys  with  flowers  I  A  right  Sphitual  Hero  and  Prophet ; 
once  more,  a  true  Son  of  Nature  and  Fact,  for  whom  these 
centuries  and  many  that  are  to  come  yet,  will  be  thankful 
to  Heaven. 

The  most  interesting  phasls  which  the  ReformaUon  any- 
where assumes,  especially  for  us  English,  is  that  of  Puritan- 
Ism.     In  Luther's  own  country  Protestantism  soon  dwindled 
mto  a  rather  barren  affair :  not  a  religion  or  faith,  but  rather 
now  a  theological  jangling  of  argument,  the  proper  seat  of 
it  not  the  heart ;    the  essence  of  it  sceptical  contention : 
which  hideed  has  jangled  more  and  more,  down  to  Voltaire^ 
ism  itself,— through  Gustavus-Adolphus  contentions  on- 
ward to  FVench-Revolution  ones  I    But  in  our  Island  there 
arose  a  Puritanism,  which  even  got  itself  established  as  a 
Presbyterianism  and  NaUonal  Church  among  the  Scotch ; 
which  came  forth  as  a  real  business  of  the  heart ;  and  has 
produced  in  the  worid  very  notable  fruit.     In  some  senses, 
one  may  say  it  is  the  only  phasis  of  Protestantism  that 
ever  got  to  the  rank  of  behig  a  Faith,  a  true  heart-com- 
munication with  Heaven,  and  of  exhibiting  itself  m  History 
as  such.    We  must  spare  a  few  words  for  Knox  ;  hhnself 
a  brave  and  remarkable  man  ;  but  stiU  more  fanportant  as 
Chief  Priest  and  Founder,  which  one  may  consider  hfan  to 
be,  of  the  Faith  that  became  Scotland's,  New  England's 
Oliver  Cromwell's.    History  wiU  have  something  to  say 
about  this,  for  some  time  to  come  I 

We  may  censure  Puritanism  as  we  please;  and  no  one 
of  us,  I  suppose,  but  would  find  it  a  very  rough  defecUve 
tWng.  But  we,  and  all  men,  may  understand  that  it  was 
a  genuine  thing ;  for  Nature  has  adopted  it,  and  it  has 
grown,  and  grows.  I  say  sometimes,  that  all  goes  by 
wager-of-batUe  in  this  worid ;  that  strength,  weil  under- 
stood, is  the  measure  of  all  worth.  Give  a  thing  time  • 
tf  it  can  succeed,  it  is  a  right  thing.  Look  now  at  American 
Saxondom ;  and  at  that  little  Fact  of  the  sailing  of  the 
Mayflower,  two-hundred  years  ago,  tom  Delft  Haven  in 
Holland  I    Were  we  of  open  sense  as  the  Greeks  were,  we 
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had  found  a  Poem  here ;  one  of  Nature's  own  Poems,  such 
as  she  writes  in  broad  fact*  over  great  continents.  For 
It  was  properly  the  begi*4j»ag  of  America:  there  were 
straggling  settlers  in  America  before,  some  material  as  of 
a  body  was  there ;  but  the  soul  of  it  was  Ih'st  this.  These 
poor  men,  drivenout  of  thehr  own  country,  not  able  well 
to  live  in  Hulland,  determine  on  settling  hi  the  New  World. 
Black  untamed  fovests  are  there,  and  wild  savage  creatures ; 
but  not  so  cruel  as  Starchamber  hangmen.  They  thought 
the  Earth  would  yield  them  food,  if  hey  tilled  honestly ; 
♦vie  everlasttag  heaven  would  stretch,  there  too,  overhead ; 
they  should  be  left  in  peace,  to  prepare  for  Eternity  by 
living  well  hi  this  world  of  Time ;  worshipping  in  what  they 
thought  the  true,  not  the  idolatrous  way.  They  clubbed 
their  small  means  together ;  hked  a  ship,  the  little  ship 
Mayflower,  and  made  ready  to  set  sail. 

In  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans  ♦  is  an  account  of  the 
ceremony  of  their  departure :  solemnity,  we  might  call  it 
rather,  for  it  was  a  real  act  of  worship.  Theh  minister  went 
down  with  them  to  the  beach,  and  their  brethren  whom 
they  were  to  leave  behind ;  aU  johied  hi  solemn  prayer. 
That  God  would  have  pity  on  His  poor  children,  and  go 
with  them  into  that  waste  wilderness,  for  He  also  had 
made  that.  He  was  there  also  as  well  as  here.— Hah  1  These 
men,  I  think,  had  a  work  I  The  weak  thing,  weaker  than 
a  child,  becomes  strong  one  day,  if  it  be  a  true  thing. 
Puritanism  was  only  despicable,  laughable  then;  but 
nobody  can  manage  to  laugh  at  it  now.  Puritanism  has 
got  weapons  and  sinews;  it  has  fire-arms,  war-na\ies ; 
it  has  cunning  in  its  ten  fingers,  strength  in  its  right  arm  ; 
It  can  steer  ships,  fell  forests,  remove  mountains ; — it  is 
one  of  the  strongest  things  under  this  suu  at  present  I 

In  the  history  of  Scotland,  too,  I  can  find  properly  but 
one  epoch:  we  may  say,  it  contains  nothing  of  worid- 
interest  at  all  but  this  Reformation  by  Knox.  A  poor 
barren  country,  full  of  conthiual  broils,  dissensions, 
massacrings ;  a  people  in  the  last  state  of  rudeness  and 
desUtuUon,  UtUe  better  perhaps  than  Ireland  at  this  day. 
Hungry  fierce  barons,  not  so  much  as  able  to  form  any 
arrangement  with  each  other  how  to  divide  what  they 
fleeced  from  these  poor  drudges;  but  obliged,  as  the 
Columbian  RepubUcs  are  at  this  day,  to  make  of  every 
'  •  Neal  (London,  1755),  1.  490. 
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alteration  a  revoluUon ;  no  way  of  changing  a  ministry 
but  by  hanging  the  old  ministers  on  gibbets :  this  Is  a 
historical    spectacle    of   no    very    singular   significance! 

Bravery  enough,  I  doubt  not ;  fierce  flghUng  In  abund- 
ance: but  not  braver  or  fiercer  than  that  of  theJr  old 
Scandinavian  Sea-king  ancestors ;  whose  exploits  we  have 
not  found  worth  dwelling  on  I  It  Is  a  country  as  yet 
without  a  soul :  nothing  developed  In  It  but  what  Is  rude, 
external,  seml-anlmal.  And  now  at  t  3  Reformation,  the 
Internal  life  Is  kindled,  as  \t  were,  un«:er  the  ribs  of  this 
outward  material  death.  A  cause,  the  noblest  of  causes 
kindles  Itself,  like  a  beacon  set  on  high ;  high  as  Heaven 
yet  unattainable  from  Earth  ;— whereby  the  meanest  man 
becomes  not  a  Qtizen  only,  but  a  Member  of  Christ's  visible 
Church  ;  a  veriteble  Hero,  If  he  prove  a  true  man  I 

Well ;  this  Is  what  I  mean  by  a  whole '  naUon  of  heroes '  j 
a  belieoing  nation.  There  needs  not  a  great  soul  to  make  a 
hero  ;  there  needs  a  god-created  soul  which  wIU  be  true  to 
Its  origin ;  that  will  be  a  great  soul  I  The  like  has  been 
seen,  we  find.  The  like  will  be  again  seen,  under  wider 
forms  than  the  Presbyterian:  there  can  be  no  lasUng 
good  done  till  then.— Impossible  I  say  some.  Possible? 
Has  It  not  been.  In  this  worid,  as  a  practised  fact  ?  Did 
Hero-worship  faU  In  Knox's  case?  Or  are  we  made  of 
other  day  now  ?  Did  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
add  some  new  property  to  the  soul  of  man  ?  God  made 
the  soul  of  man.  He  did  not  doom  any  soul  of  man  to  live 
as  a  Hypothesis  and  Hearsay,  in  a  worid  flUed  with  such, 
and  with  the  fatal  work  and  fruit  of  such  I 

But  to  return :  This  that  Knox  did  for  his  NaUon,  I  say 
we  may  really  call  a  resurrection  as  from  death.  It  was  not 
a  smooth  business ;  but  It  was  welcome  surely,  and  cheap 
at  that  price,  had  it  been  far  rougher.  On  the  whole,  cheap 
at  wiy  price ;— as  life  Is.  The  people  began  to  live :  they 
needed  first  of  aU  to  do  that,  at  what  cost  and  costs  soever. 
Scotch  Literature  and  Thought,  Scotch  Industry:  James 
Watt,  David  Hnme,  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Bums :  I  find 
Knox  and  the  ReformaUon  acUng  In  the  heart's  core  of 
every  one  of  these  persons  and  phenomena;  I  find  that 
without  the  Reformation  they  would  not  have  been.  Or 
what  of  ScoUand?  The  Puritanism  of  Scotland  became 
that  of  En^and,  of  New  England.  A  tumult  In  the  High 
Church  of  Edinburgh  spread  Into  a  universal  batUc  and 
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ttnig^e  over  all  these  realms ;— there  came  out,  after 
fifty-years'  struggling,  what  we  aU  caU  the  '  Gloriout 
Revolution/  a  HabeoM-CorpuM  Act,  Free  PaillamenU,  and 
much  else  I— Alas,  is  It  not  too  true  what  we  said.  That 
many  men  in  the  van  do  always,  like  Russian  soldiers, 
march  into  the  ditch  of  Schweidnitz,  and  flU  it  up  with 
their  dead  bodies,  that  the  rear  may  pass  over  then*  dry- 
shod,  and  gain  the  honour  ?  How  many  earnest  rugged 
Cromwells,  Knoxes,  poor  Peasant  Covenanters,  wrestling, 
battling  for  very  life,  in  rough  miry  places,  have  to  struggle, 
and  suffer,  and  fall,  greatly  censured,  bemired,— before  a 
beautiful  Revolution  of  Eighty-eight  can  step-over  them 
In  official  pumps  and  silk-stockings,  with  universal  three- 
times-three  I 

It  seems  to  me  hard  measure  that  this  Scottish  man,  now 
after  three-hundred  years,  should  have  to  plead  like  a 
culprit  before  the  world;    IntrlnsicaUy  for  having  been, 
in  such  way  as  it  was  then  possible  to  be,  the  bravest  of 
all  Scotchmen  I    Had  he  been  a  poor  Half-and-half,  he 
could  have  crouched  into  the  comer,  like  so  many  others ; 
Scotland  had  not  been  deUvered ;    and  Knox  had  been 
without  blame.    He  is  the  one  Scotchman  to  whom,  of  all 
others,  his  country  and  the  world  owe  a  debt    He  has  to 
plead  that  Scotland  would  forgive  him  for  having  been 
worth  to  It  any  mUlion  '  unblamable '  Scotchmen  that  need 
no  forgiveness  I    He  bared  his  breast  to  the  battle ;   had 
to  row  in  French  galleys,  wander  forlorn  in  exile.  In  clouds 
and  storms ;  was  censured,  shot-at  through  his  windows  • 
had  a  right  sore  fighting  Ufe :  if  this  worid  were  his  place 
of  recompense,  he  had  made  but  a  bad  ventuie  of  it.     I 
cannot  apologise  for  Knox.     To  him  it  is  very  indifferent, 
these  two-hundred-and-fifty  years  or  more,  what  men  say 
of  him.    But  we,  having  got  above  all  those  details  of  his 
battle,  and  living  now  in  dearness  on  the  fruits  of  his 
victory,  we,  for  our  own  sake,  ought  to  look  through  the 
rumours  and  controversies  enveloping  the  man,  into  the 
man  himself. 

For  one  thing,  I  wtti  remark  that  this  post  of  Prophet  to 
his  Nation  was  net  of  his  seeking ;  Knox  had  lived  forty 
years  quIeUy  obscure,  before  he  became  conspicuous.  He 
was  the  son  of  poor  parents  ;  had  got  a  college  educaUon  ; 
become  a  Priest ;  adopted  the  Reformation,  and  seemed 
well  content  to  guide  his  own  rteps  by  the  light  of  it. 
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nowise  unduly  intruding  tt  on  others.  He  had  lived  u 
Tutor  In  gentlemen's  famUies ;  preaching  when  any  body 
of  persons  wished  to  hear  his  doctrine:  resolute  he  to 
walk  by  the  truth,  and  speak  the  truth  when  called  to 
do  it ;  not  ambitious  of  more ;  not  fancying  hhnself 
capaMe  of  more.  In  this  entirely  obscure  way  he  had 
reacLed  the  age  of  forty;  was  with  the  small  body  of 
Reformers  who  were  standing  siege  in  St  Andrew's  Castle, — 
when  one  day  in  their  chapel,  the  Preacher  after  finishing 
his  exhortation  to  these  fighters  in  the  foiiom  hope,  said 
suddenly.  That  there  ought  to  be  other  speakers,  that  all 
men  who  had  a  priest's  heait  and  gift  in  them  ought  now 
to  speak ;— which  gifts  and  heart  one  of  their  own  number, 
John  Knox  the  name  of  hbn,  had :  Had  he  not  7  said  the 
Preacher,  appealtag  to  all  the  audience :  what  then  is  hit 
duty  7  The  people  answered  afllrmativcly ;  it  was  a 
crtaninal  forsaking  of  his  post,  if  such  a  man  held  the  word 
that  was  in  him  silent.  Poor  Knox  was  obliged  to  stand- 
up ;  he  attempted  to  reply;  he  could  say  no  word; — 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  ran  out.  It  is  worth  re- 
membering, that  scene.  He  was  in  grievous  trouble  for 
some  days.  He  felt  what  a  small-  faculty  was  his  for  this 
great  work.  He  felt  what  a  baptism  he  was  called  to  be 
baptised  withal.    He  '  burst  into  tears.' 

Our  primary  characteristic  of  a  Hero,  that  he  is  sincere, 
applies  emphatically  to  Knox.  It  is  not  denied  anywhere 
that  this,  whatever  might  be  his  other  qualities  or  faults, 
is  among  the  truest  of  men.  With  a  singular  instinct  he 
holds  to  the  truth  and  fact ;  the  truth  alone  is  there  for 
him,  the  rest  a  mere  shadow  and  deceptive  nonentity. 
However  feeble,  forlorn  the  reality  may  seem,  on  that  and 
that  only  can  he  take  his  stand.  In  the  Galleys  of  the 
River  Loire,  whither  Knox  and  the  others,  after  their 
Castle  of  St.  Andrew's  was  taken,  had  been  sent  as  Galley- 
slaves, — some  officer  or  priest,  one  day,  presented  them  an 
Image  of  the  "S^rgin  Mother,  requiring  that  they,  the 
blasphemous  heretics,  should  do  it  reverence.  Mother? 
Mother  of  God  ?  said  Knox,  when  the  turn  came  to  him : 
This  is  no  Mother  of  God :  this  is  '  a  pented  bredd,' — a  piece 
of  wood,  I  tell  you,  with  paint  on  it  I  She  is  fitter  for 
swimming,  I  think,  than  for  being  worshipped,  added  Knox ; 
and  flung  the  thing  into  the  river.  It  was  not  very  cheap 
Jesting  there :   but  come  of  It  what  might,  this  thing  to 
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J^?h  .T.""**  ""•*  ~°"°"*  »»»Wn«  «>«»«  than  the  real 

Dccomes  neroic:  it  is  the  grand  gift  he  ha^  w*  Ahh  i» 
K„ox_.  good  honest  Inteu!SSal  CeS^n^  trScfndeS 
1*1"*  "w"~^'  Inconsiderable  man.  ig  comwS  wkh 
to  ./^Y.w/*'"*  *"  '**'"*'*»*  to«tincUvTaSer^^^t,J  ? 
«if  ^  f  '  ■*  i: V"^'  ^*  *»«»  »*>  -"Perio' ;  nay.  one  S 
SopS'^^T'!.  He'fli'  t  J^'.?*4  ^'  ^  i»  orthe^'tr'Ji 
at  Ws  L^e  "»^«  i^  •  "»5"'' «^d  the  Earl  of  Morton 
.    DM  grave,     who  never  feared  the  face  of  man  "    H* 

^T^^^  r"  ^"^  "»y  «'  *»»«  moderns,  an  S^Hebr^w 
Sa  ;hi?^*  '^^^  InflexiblUty.  intolerancTriSS  nm^^ 

In  ?^o  i  ,^  ^**  '''"^'^  *™th  •  «»  Old-Hebrew  PrS 
^enturv""  We^'r*  ^"'f  ^7^  ^^"^^''^^  «'  the  sSSh 
tobe  Stier  '  *'  "^  '  ^  '°'  "^**'  '^^^  «^e  Wm 

to  mTe 'faTer  otf°  Q"*^'^  Mary,  the  harsh  visits  he  used 
«.Sr!      ^®' °^  palace,  to  reprove  her  there,  have  been 

SistST^l^T"-  ^"**  ^^'^y-  .uch'^^enets 
nT  f  kI  k  r  "*^«*na"on-  On  readtog  the  actual  narraUve 
of  the  bustoess,  what  Knox  said,  and  what  Knox^eant 
I  must  .,y  one's  tragic  feeltog  is  rather  disappototeS  Thev 
Z"C^"i^.T'  "^T  "P^^^^"  •  *^«y  sJ^  to  me  lout 
there  to  ?o  ttf "^'j^'**  ^"^^  ^'"^^  ^  ^nox  was  not 
\vf«l  i?®  courUer;    he  came  on  another  errand 

^l^TT^  "^^«  "^«*«  coUoquies  of  his  with  the  ^^n 
th  nks  they  are  vulgar  tosolences  of  a  plebei^  priest  to  a 

tht^^^o^«fS,  f  ^'^^^^^^^  "^^  P"^-*  ««^  -"-0? 
pouTe  with^h;  n  ™  "fortunately  not  possible  to  be 
Ke  to?ho  M»f?"'^.**J  ScoUand,  unless  one  proved 
untrue  to  the  Nation  and  Cause  of  ScoUand.    A  mL  who 

Si  f^Vr?^,  *^,  '*"  ****  *^^  «'  Ws  birth  made  a^SSt^g? 
field  for  tatrigufag  ambiUous  Guises,  and  the  Cause  aJpoh 

trampled  underfoot  of  Falsehoods'.  Toi^'ulS^Ld  tSe 
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Devfl't  Cause,  had  no  method  of  maUng  hfanteU  agree- 
able t  "  Better  that  women  weep/'  said  Morton,  *'  than 
that  bearded  men  be  forced  to  weep."  Knox  was  the 
constitutional  opposition-party  In  Scotland:  the  Nobles 
0*.  the  country,  called  by  their  sUUon  to  take  that  post, 
>fere  not  found  In  It ;  Knox  had  to  go  or  no  one.  The 
hapless  Queen;— but  the  still  more  hapless  Country,  If 
ihe  were  made  happy  1  Mary  herself  was  not  without 
sharpness  enough,  among  her  other  qualities :  "  Who  are 
you,"  said  she  once,  "  that  presume  to  school  the  nobles 
and  sovereign  of  this  realm  7  "— "  Madam,  a  subject  bom 
within  the  same,"  answered  he.  Reasonably  answered! 
If  the '  subject '  have  truth  to  speak,  It  Is  not  the '  subject's  * 
footing  that  wlU  fall  hhn  hero.— 

We  blame  Knox  for  his  hitolerance.  Well,  surely  It  Is 
good  that  each  of  us  be  as  toltrant  as  possible.  Yet,  at 
bottom,  after  all  the  talk  there  is  and  has  been  about  it, 
what  is  tolerance?  Tolerance  has  to  tolerate  the  un- 
essential ;  and  to  see  well  what  that  Is.  Tolerance  has  to 
be  noble,  measured.  Just  in  its  very  wrath,  when  It  can 
tolerate  no  longer.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  are  not  alto- 
gether here  to  tolerate  I  We  are  here  to  resist,  to  control 
and  vanquish  withal.  We  do  not  '  tolerate '  Falsehoods, 
Thieveries,  Iniquities,  when  they  fasten  on  us  ;  we  say  to 
them,  Thou  art  false,  thou  art  not  tolerable  I  We  are  here 
to  extinguish  Falsehoods,  and  put  an  end  to  them,  in  some 
wise  way  I  I  will  not  quarrel  so  much  with  the  way  ;  the 
doing  of  the  thing  is  our  great  concern.  In  this  sense  Knox 
was,  full  surely,  intolerant. 

A  man  sent  to  row  in  French  Galleys,  and  suchlike,  for 
teaching  the  Truth  hi  his  own  land,  cannot  always  be  in  the 
mildest  humour  I  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  Knox 
had  a  soft  temper ;  nor  do  I  know  that  he  had  what  we  call 
an  ill-temper.  An  ill  nature  he  decidedly  had  not.  Kind 
honest  affections  dwelt  in  the  much-enduring,  hard-worn, 
ever-battling  man.  That  he  could  rebuke  Queens,  and  had 
such  weight  among  those  proud  turbulent  Nobles,  proud 
enough  whatever  else  they  were ;  and  could  mdntain  to 
the  end  a  kind  of  virtual  Presidency  and  Sovereignty  in 
that  wild  realm,  he  who  was  only  '  a  subject  bom  within 
the  same : '  this  of  itself  will  prove  to  us  that  he  was  found, 
dose  at  hand,  to  be  no  mean  acrid  man ;  but  at  heart  a 
healthful,  strong,  sagacious  man.    Such  alone  can  bear 
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^ijiuay  wia  aarxneu  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  IIvm  «f  ».•« 
K'th'irhr'"!'^'™'"*'  ltw«theS:tf";?e«'uS?f 
.ucrma^  L  thri.  '""*  **•  ^''^'^  -^  much  inthat  i7e^ 
if  but  wh-?*!.^'!  '?""y  *'  Diwrder;  hate,  to  be  to 
It  I.  ??:  -  ."•*"  *  ^"»**<»"»  Falsehood  U  not  Order  • 
It  Is  the  general  sumtotal  of  D/sorder.    Order  Is  r™S    * 

2d  P^1:!IS*^'"«  ^"  '^'^  ^'"^  that  ielo^  to  Itf  Sd« 
•nd  Falsehood  cannot  subsist  together.  * 

dr^^  i'„  M"P'*^'!*"y  *"°"«»»'  *»»^  Knox  has  a  veto  of 
JS^o&^uU"'S  L""'  r^"'  ^  combtoaSorSlS! 
His  lJ/!tor  »u?*..    •  ***!  ■  ^^  *y«  'o'  the  ridlculoM. 

m™...  C^  ' '°'"°«-  '"•'"■'■••Ung  laugh  mounSup  over  tti 

si^ticnrarr  T  ^'""^-  Sio*i  Thrt'zs 

«.d  a  st.«te,  h«rt  iTeXdf  k^4  ^/^He'ZSi 
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bad  a  tore  fight  of  an  existence :  wrestling  with  Popes  and 
Prlndpalltiet ;  in  defeat,  contention,  life-long  struggle; 
rowing  as  a  galley-slave,  wandering  as  an  exile.  A  sore 
flght :  but  he  won  it.  "  Have  you  hope  ?  "  they  asked 
him  in  his  last  moment,  when  he  could  no  longer  speak. 
He  lifted  his  finger, '  pointed  upwards  with  his  finger,'  and 
so  died.  Honour  to  him  I  His  works  have  not  died.  The 
letter  of  his  work  dies,  as  of  all  men's ;  but  the  spirit  of  it 
-ever. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  letter  of  Knox's  work.  The 
unforgivable  offence  in  him  is,  that  he  wished  to  set-up 
Priests  over  the  head  of  Kings.  In  other  words  he  strove 
to  make  the  Government  of  Scotland  a  Theoeraey.  Thb 
indeed  is  properly  the  sum  of  his  offences,  the  essential  sin  ; 
for  which  what  pardon  can  there  be  ?  It  is  most  true,  he 
did,  at  bottom,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  mean  a 
Theocracy,  or  Government  of  God.  He  did  mean  that 
Kings  and  Prime  Ministers,  and  ^  manner. of  persons,  in 
public  or  private,  diplomatising  or  whatever  else  they 
might  be  doing,  should  walk  according  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  understand  that  this  was  their  Law,  supreme 
over  sJl  laws.  He  hoped  once  to  see  such  a  thing  realised ; 
and  the  Petition,  Thy  Kingdom  come,  no  longer  an  empty 
word.  He  was  sore  grieved  when  he  saw  greedy  worldly 
Barons  clutch  hold  of  the  Church's  property;  when  he 
expostulated  that  it  was  not  secular  property,  that  it  was 
spiritual  property,  and  should  be  turned  to  true  churchly 
uses,  education,  schools,  worship  ; — and  the  Regent  Murray 
had  to  answer,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "  It  is  a 
devout  imagination  I  "  This  was  Knox's  scheme  of  right 
and  truth  ;  this  he  zealously  endeavoured  after,  to  realise 
it.  If  we  think  this  scheme  of  truth  was  too  narrow,  was 
not  true,  we  may  rejoice  that  he  could  not  realise  it ;  that 
it  remained  after  two  centuries  of  effort,  unrealisable,  and 
is  a  '  devout  imagination '  still.  But  how  shall  we  blame 
him  for  struggling  to  realise  it  ?  Theocracy,  Government 
of  God,  is  precisely  the  thing  to  be  struggled  fort  All 
Prophets,  zealous  Priests,  arc  there  for  that  purpose. 
Hfldebrand  wished  a  Theocracy;  Cromwell  wished  it^ 
fought  for  it ;  Mahomet  attained  it.  Nay,  is  it  not  what 
all  zealous  men,  whether  called  Priests,  Prophets,  or  what- 
soever else  called,  do  essentially  wish,  and  must  wish  ? 
That  right  and  truth,  or  God's  Law,  reign  supreme  among 
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ST:  iSU  *■  **?  Heavenly  Ideal  (weU  named  in  Knio'i 
time,  and  namable  in  aQ  times,  a  revealS^Wiin#^S?»! 
towards  which  the  Refonner  wii  toS^^Tt  alTSS  ioS^i 
more  approbated.    All  true  Refoim^aTlwir^^f 

Sc«;*  ru^htrh^e^n^TiSn  jj^uor  i^P 

Earth  wlU  not  become  too  godlikel  ^^ 
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LECTURE  V* 


THE  HERO  AS  A  MAN  OF  LETTERS.    JOHNSON, 
ROUSSEAU,  BURNS 

Hbro-oods,  Prophets,  Poets,  Priests  are  forms  of  Heroism 
that  belong  to  the  old  ages,  make  their  appearance  in  tha 
remotest  times ;  some  of  them  have  ceased  to  be  possible 
long  since,  and  cannot  any  more  show  themselves  in  this 
world.  The  Hero  as  Man  of  Letter$,  again,  of  which  dass 
we  are  to  speak  to-day,  is  altogether  a  product  of  these 
new  ages ;  and  so  long  as  the  wondrous  art  of  Writing,  or 
of  Ready-writing  which  we  call  Printing,  subsists,  he  may 
be  expected  to  continue,  as  one  of  the  main  forms  of  Heroism 
for  all  future  ages.  He  is,  in  various  respects,  a  very 
singular  phenomenon. 

He  is  new,  I  say ;  he  has  hardly  lasted  above  a  century 
in  the  world  yet.  Never,  till  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
was  there  seen  any  figure  of  a  Great  Soul  living  apart  in 
that  anomalous  manner ;  endeavouring  to  speak-forth  the 
inspiration  that  was  in  him  by  Printed  Books,  and  find 
place  and  subsistence  by  what  the  world  would  please  to 
give  him  for  doing  that.  Much  had  been  sold  and  bought, 
and  left  to  make  its  own  bargain  in  the  marketplace ;  but 
the  inspired  wisdom  of  a  Heroic  Soul  never  till  then,  in 
that  naked  manner.  He,  with  his  copy-rights  and  copy- 
wrongs,  in  his  squalid  garret,  in  his  rusty  coat ;  ruling  (for 
this  is  what  he  does),  from  his  grave,  after  death,  whole 
nations  and  generations  who  would,  or  would  not,  give  him 
bread  whUe  living, — ^Is  a  rather  curious  spectacle  I  Few 
shapes  of  Heroism  can  be  more  unexpected. 

Alas,  the  Hero  from  of  old  has  had  to  cramp  himself  into 
strange  shapes:  the  world  knows  not  well  at  any  time 
what  to  do  with  him,  so  foreign  is  his  aspect  in  the  worid  t 
It  seemed  absurd  to  us,  that  men,  in  their  rude  admiration, 
should  take  some  wise  greatOdin  for  a  god,  and  worship 
•  Tuesdag,  19th  Mag  1840. 
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betaken  foT1^,5^Hif^"T'l®"^  ■  Rousseau,  should 

•8  he  may  be,  is  the  soul  of  all.  What  he  tearhS;  t h. 
whole  world  wUl  do  and  make  Thl  -«iJ.  ""'^"**'  **»• 
dealing  with  him  is  ?h"e  m^tsi^ic:S^tdtTTtSl 
J^rld'.  general  position.  looking  weuTthLwerwJ'Jj! 
ui  ,^i"**'  ■*  ***®P  ^*  ^  «adily  possible  for  us  into^S. 
Ufe  of  those  singular  centuries  which  have  produced  h^^^ 
to  which  we  ourselves  live  and  work.  P«>auced  him, 

jn  every  kind  there  is  a  genutae  and  a  spurious  If  MptH 
be  taken  to  mean  genuine,  then  I  say  th^S  as  M«n^ 
Letters  wffl  be  found  dlschargteg  a  t^U^TorusZch 
Is  ever  honourable,  ever  the  hichest  •   an<i  «--        wmcn 

and  Eternal,  which  e^sts  always^iseen  to^S  if*' 
the  Temporary,  Trivial :  his  betag  is  in  that .  k 'h  ^ 
that  abroad,  by  act  or  sneech  m  itmoi  k  \^®.**®'^"*' 
himself  abroad.^  Ms  ik  as  we  sidTpfn- ',^  ^*?"*°8 
the  everlasting  heart  of  5a?L"heZ  ^tr^  ^.J  £f^^  «' 
but  the  weak  many  know  not  the  fact,  aSi  aJe  un^~ 

ruch^^^ri;J!?rTtri"-^^^^  ? 

Which  the  old  generatioH^ef  ^ml  ^oZ.VT.'^° 
Dl^ty  for  doing;  which  auTaLerTn^oTsbv  s^S 
«r  by  act,  are  sent  into  the  worid  to  do  '  ^  ^^"^^ 

ye^'**aan*^J;  ^7"^"  P^osopher  delivered,  some  forty 
years  ago  at  Erlangen,  .  highly  remarkable  Course  S 
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Lectures  on  this  subject :  '  Ueber  das  Wuen  de$  Gelehrten, 
On  the  Nature  of  the  Literary  Man/  Fichte,  in  conformity 
with  the  Transcendental  Philosophy,  of  which  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished teacher,  declares  first:  That  all  things  which 
we  see  or  work  with  in  this  Earth,  especially  we  ourselves 
and  all  persons,  are  as  a  kind  of  vesture  or  sensuous  Ap- 
pearance :  that  under  all  there  lies,  as  the  essence  of  them» 
what  he  calls  the  '  Divine  Idea  of  the  World  ; '  this  is  the 
Reality  which  '  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  Appearance.'  To 
the  mass  of  men  no  such  Divine  Idea  is  recognisable  in  the 
world;  they  live  merely,  says  Fichte,  among  the  super^ 
flcialities,  practicalities  and  shows  of  the  world,  not  dream- 
ing that  there  is  anything  divine  under  them.  But  the 
Man  of  Letters  is  sent  hither  specially  that  he  may  discern 
for  himself,  and  make  manifest  to  us,  this  same  Divine 
Idea :  in  every  new  generation  it  will  manifest  itself  in  a 
new  dialect ;  and  he  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  doing  that. 
Such  is  Fichte's  phraseology;  with  which  we  need  not 
quarrel.  It  is  his  way  of  naming  what  I  here,  by  othe* 
words,  am  striving  imperfectly  to  name ;  what  there  is  ac 
present  no  name  for :  The  unspeakable  Divine  Significance, 
full  of  splendour,  of  wonder  and  terror,  that  lies  in  the  being 
of  every  man,  of  every  thbig, — the  Presence  of  the  God 
who  made  every  man  and  thing.  Mahomet  taught  this 
in  his  dialect ;  Odin  hi  his:  it  is  the  thhig  which  aU  thinking 
hearts,  in  one  dialect  or  another,  are  here  to  teach. 

Fichte  calls  the  Man  of  Letters,  therefore,  a  Prophet,  ot 
as  he  prefers  to  phrase  it,  a  Priest,  continually  unfolding 
the  Godlike  to  men :  Men  of  Letters  are  a  perpetual  Priest- 
hood, from  age  to  age,  teaching  all  men  that  a  God  is  stm 
present  in  theh*  life ;  that  all '  Appearance,'  whatsoever  we 
see  in  the  world,  is  but  as  a  vesture  for  the  '  Divine  Idea  of 
the  World,'  for  '  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Appear- 
ance.' In  the  true  Literary  Man  there  is  thus  ever,  ac- 
knowledged or  not  by  the  world,  a  sacredness :  he  is  the 
light  of  the  world  ;  the  world's  Priest : — ^guiding  it,  like  a 
sacred  Pillar  of  Fh-e,  in  its  dark  pUgrlmage  through  the 
waste  of  Time.  Fichte  discriminates  with  sharp  zeal 'the 
true  Literary  Man,  what  we  here  call  the  Hero  as  Man  of 
Letters,  from  multitudes  of  false  unheroic  Whoever  lives 
not  wholly  in  tUs  Divine  IJea,  or  living  partially  in  it, 
stmg^es  not,  as  for  the  one  good,  to  live  wholly  in  it,— he 
Is,  let  him  live  where  else  be  like,  in  what  pomps  and 
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•     iiungler.  Stamper.'    Qt  at  best,  if  h«  h«iAn«  #1  .u 

caUf  him  elsewhere  a  'NonenUty/  aS  ha.  to  «h«rf ^? 
mercy  for  hhn.  no  wish  that  ^"^'.hoTd  "n^ufSn^v 
among  us      This  is  Flchte's  noUon  of  the  jC^^liS 

yeSi^^f«?ihf  ^7'J  '?°'*^*'  **»«*' '«'  th«  »"t  hundred 
years,  by  far  the  notablest  of  aU  Literary  Men  is  Firht*'. 

T^^'^'  Goethe.    To  that  man  toM^  a  strtS^^^^ 

there  was  given  what  we  may  caU  a  life  in  the  Di^S!  wi* 

.Ww'i't^  0^,!?%^'  tJe'inward^lSe  my?/^    '^1 
■irangeiy,  out  of  his  Books,  the  world  ri«M  imanl^ 

more  as  godlike,  the  workn^arTsSip  ^d  tXl^^ff  2o? 

tWngs  that  have  come  to  pass  in  them.    Ou?  chosin  sE 
men  of  the  Hero  as  Literary  Man  would  be  til  SoShe 

tog  of  S^  to  thl.  !"  "°T  ""°  "»""»  '»  ««'»>Pt  speak- 
mg  01  mm  In  thli  case.    Speak  as  I  midht  Goethe  tn  hT. 

ff*at  majority  of  you,  woSd  remain  proMeTaUc'vL^' 
no  impression  but  a  false  one  could  be  realised  %nT^.' 

fir  mLf^^^^K.***  Century;    the  conditions  of  theh- We 

tt.    nil  S^^  '"^*'"  °f  ""  "«""•  Kot  kerolc  seekm  of 
K.    They  Uved  under  galling  condition.;    .truggl^M 
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under  mountains  of  impediment,  and  could  not  unfold 
themselves  into  clearneM,  or  victorious  interpretation  of 
that '  Divine  Idea.'  It  is  rather  the  Tomb$  of  three  Literary 
Heroes  that  I  have  to  show  you.  There  are  the  monu- 
mental heaps,  under  which  three  spiritual  giants  lie  buried. 
Very  mournful,  but  also  great  and  full  of  interest  for  us. 
We  will  linger  by  them  for  a  while. 

Complaint  is  often  made,  in  these  times,  of  what  we 
call  the  disorganised  condition  of  society:  how  ill  many 
arranged  forces  of  society  fulfil  their  work;  how  many 
powerful  forces  are  seen  working  in  a  wasteful,  chaotic, 
altogether  unarranged  manner.  It  is  too  just  a  complaint, 
as  we  all  know.  But  perhaps  if  we  look  at  this  of  Books 
and  the  Writers  of  Books,  we  shall  find  here,  as  it  were, 
the  summary  of  all  other  disorganisation  ; — ^a  sort  of  hearty 
from  which,  and  to  ^hich,  all  other  confusion  circulates  in 
the  world  t  Considering  what  Book-writers  do  in  the  world, 
and  what  the  world  does  with  Book-writers,  I  should  say. 
It  is  the  most  anomalous  thing  the  world  at  present  has  to 
show. — ^We  should  get  into  a  sea  far  beyond  sounding,  did 
we  attempt  to  give  account  of  this :  but  we  must  glance 
at  it  for  the  sake  of  our  subject.  The  worst  element  in 
the  life  of  these  three  Literary  Heroes  was,  that  they  found 
their  business  and  position  such  a  chaos.  On  the  beaten 
road  there  is  tolerable  travelling ;  but  it  is  sore  work,  and 
many  have  to  perish,  fashioning  a  path  through  the  im- 
passable I 

Our  pious  Fathers,  feeling  well  what  importance  lay  in 
the  speaking  of  man  to  men,  founded  churches,  made 
endowments,  regulations;  everywhere  in  the  civilised 
world  there  is  a  Pulpit,  environed  with  all  manner  of 
complex  dignified  appurtenances  and  furtherances,  that 
therefrom  a  man  with  the  tongue  may,  to  best  advantage, 
address  his  fellow-men.  They  felt  that  this  was  the  most 
important  thing;  that  without  this  there  was  no  good 
thing.  It  is  a  right  pious  work,  that  of  theirs  ;  beautiful 
to  behold  1  But  now  w;th  the  art  of  Writing,  with  the  art 
of  Printing,  a  total  change  has  come  over  that  business. 
The  Writer  of  a  Book,  is  not  he  a  Preacher  preaching  not 
to  this  parish  or  that,  on  this  day  or  that,  but  to  all  men 
in  all  times  and  places  ?  Siirely  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  Ae  do  his  work  right,  whoever  do  it  wrong ;— that  the 
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th.  worid  ha/uken  the  p^  to  ffl*  J"*?  "!  ■"!?  !" 
Shopkeeper,  trvinff  fn  ««♦  .  ^^  ™*     *®  «  certain 

luclTy,  h'e  S  oT^ie  taSit^S"  ^ n?Jj'  *^  *^°°^"'  " 
Whence  he  came.  wUtw  S?  i.'k  ^*  t*'**'  *°">  «'  «ny- 
amved.  by  S^!  mig?t  be^urtZ^^  ^"^  T?*'  ^^^^  ^« 
one  asks.  He  is  an  accfdent  in  .1^!!^  **^^  *'*»"''*'  «<> 
a  ^d  Ishmaelite.  to  a  wo^d  o^wWcSL  i"*  Tr**''"  '*^« 

form  of  the  work Tf  a  Hero  .*  Bc^  JJS""  ''*?  ^^^'^  ^* 
miraculous  Runes,  of  U,e  litesrSnTT^   ^  S**'?'  «"  «"" 

ha.  Jto%ern^J:.^SSj  a^^er^^rvt^  ^' " 
has  done.  thoughrXef  or  bee^  Mt  is^ '^'  ^"^^ 

fab^e'drdf;'^CprurL^^'^^^^^^^^  ^"^^  -- 

ch-culattag-Iibrary  novd  whi!. w  u  u  °*  *^*  ^etchedest 
con  fa  remote  Xg^ut^h^^S^  girls  thumb  and 
pracUcal  weddfags^Sd  hoJIehowi^  „?  [^"l*  ^^  *«=*"«» 
So  •  Celia '  felt,  so  '^ord  ? tct^  •  fi^Tu""^^^  ^^'' 
of  Life,  stamped  fatolhose  vouit  hJi  *  ^"^^'^  ^*«^^°> 
soUd  PracUce  one  day.  CkTnswL  thiS"''  ~°*^'  ^"*  «*»  « 
Wildest  toiaginaUon  S  M5?SSoSsrever''dl?^  "l"^  *"  *^« 
as,  on  the  actual  firm  E^th  «LJ  L^?  ""^'^  wonders 
What  built  St  Paul'sTnfh^  ,'•  T®  ^**®^»  have  done  I 
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Sliud  t  It  b  the  strangest  of  things,  yet  nothing  is  trues, 
^th  the  art  of  Writing,  of  which  Printing  is  a  simple,  an 
inevitable  and  comparatively  insignificant  corollary,  the 
true  reign  of  miracles  for  mankind  commenced.  It  related, 
with  a  wondrous  new  contiguity  and  perpetual  closeness, 
the  Past  and  Distant  with  the  Present  in  time  and  place  ; 
all  times  and  all  places  with  this  our  actual  Here  and  Now. 
All  things  were  altered  for  men ;  all  modes  of  important 
work  of  men :  teaching,  preaching,  governing,  and  all  else. 

To  look  at  Teaching,  for  instance.  Universities  are  a 
notable,  respectable  product  of  the  modern  ages.  Their 
existence  too  is  modified,  to  the  very  basis  of  it,  by  the 
eidstence  of  Books.  Universities  arose  wtiile  there  were 
yet  no  Books  procurable ;  while  a  man,  for  a  single  Book, 
had  to  give  an  estate  of  land.  That,  in  those  circumstances, 
when  a  man  had  some  knowledge  to  communicate,  he 
should  do  it  by  gathering  the  learners  round  him,  face  to 
face,  was  a  necessity  for  him.  If  you  wanted  to  know 
what  Abelard  knew,  you  must  go  and  listen  to  Abelard. 
Thousands,  as  many  as  thirty-thousand,  went  to  hear 
Abelard  and  that  metaphysical  theology  of  his.  And  now 
for  any  other  teacher  who  had  somctliing  of  his  own  to 
teach,  there  was  a  great  convene  nee  opened:  so  many 
thousands  eager  to  learn  were  already  assembled  yonder; 
of  all  places  the  best  place  for  him  was  that.  For  any 
third  teacher  it  was  better  still ;  and  grew  ever  the  better, 
the  more  teachers  there  came.  It  only  needed  now  that 
the  King  took  notice  of  this  ftew  phenomenon ;  combined 
or  ag^omerated  the  various  schools  into  one  school ;  gave 
it  edifices,  privileges,  encouragements,  and  named  it 
Unipersitas,  or  School  of  all  Sciences :  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  its  essential  characters,  was  there.  The  model  of 
all  subsequent  Universities ;  which  down  even  to  these 
days,  for  six  centuries  now,  have  gone  on  to  found  then»- 
selves.    Such,  I  conceive,  was  the  origin  of  Universities. 

It  is  dear,  however,  that  with  this  simple  circumstance, 
facility  of  getting  Books,  the  whole  conHUons  of  the 
business  from  top  to  bottom  were  changed.  Once  invent 
Printing,  you  metamorphosed  all  Universities,  or  super- 
seded them  !  The  Teacher  needed  not  now  to  gather  men 
personally  round  him,  that  he  might  speak  to  them  what  he 
knew :  print  it  in  a  Book,  and  all  learners  far  and  wide, 
for  a  trifle,  had  it  each  at  his  own  fireside,  much  more 
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ourpmentmeetlnirhewl  tJi*,!.!  ^^  «l»o,— witness 
ever  remain  ^^^mTLV^^L^'^fr^^!^^'  "^  »"»* 
Speech  as  weU  as  toT^"thta^^%i,  ?.'""**  P~^*n««  '<>' 
gl  thing,  this  must  imJ?n^*to  i?nl^^^^  '"  "^-'^  *<> 

But  the  limits  of  the  two  h«v!  y™Y*"*"«»  among  others. 

out.a.certaIned7mucJTSisp^^^  ^'l^^  Pointed 

Which  would  coWlet3rtXta  tJf ♦  ^*  ^^^'^  ^"'^'^'"y 
the  existence  of  P^ted  Books  S,H  ^t o  f  *"*  °'^  '•*^'  «' 
for  the  NInetee  ™Sntu^  «;  thVp^^^^  °"  **  *^*"  '««**»« 
Thirteenth,  has  not  yet  Mm«  in»?  ,1^*  **"•  ^'^  '«'  the 
of  It.  an  that  a  SvmlW  or  S„«i*S*  k "?o  "  ^«  *Wnk 
for  us.  Is  stm  but  ^Sinie  fl^t  5^?  ^*?*'"*  ^*=**«°'  ««»>  do 
us  to  read.    We  Temi  ^J  ^'/t°°' ^J«^  <*°*nft--teach 

various  sciences;  wH.^  tSf 'ai?hI"?^"V;"«"«««»'  *» 
manner  of  Books  But^hlli^*^?  *"^  '*"«"  of  aU 
knowledge,  even  theomic  knoSSe""?^^^^^  ^5  «"  *^  «<^* 
selves  I  It  depends  on  what  we  read  after^n""^'  ^^''^' 
ft-ofessors  have  done  their  best  for  us  '  tIL  *  ""  r*?*""*'  °' 
of  these  days  Is  a  CoUecUon  of  Books  ^'  University 

in  ^llf  preSri?r CL?^^^^^^  ^  ^»  changed. 

Books.    The  Church  Is  th^tfti*"^  *^*  Introduction  of 
our  Priests  or  SheL   of  ^^n^l^'^'^'i.^^''^  ^nlon  of 
guide  the  souls  ofX     Whlll?h    ''^''  ^^^  ^'«  t««<^Wng 
While  there  was  no  E«y-SnVof Pw'f"^  ^^*^«'  «^« 
of  the  voice  was  the  naS  i?!  ^'^?l'"f'  *^«  preaching 
this.    But  now  with  BoS-He  S.«?°^  ^'  Performinf 
Book,  to  persuade  Endand  I  nn*  k     *!"  '^**  «  *™« 
Archbishop,  the  Primatf  of  England  and  n^l'  ,f  ?**P  ""'^ 
I  many  a  time  say,  the  writer^ S  m  °'  ®"  England  ? 

Poems,  Books,  thSe  aJe^e  "  f  J?!^P«P1"'  Pamphlets, 
of  a  modem  iountnr  N?!  nS  T  .*''"«  ^^'^^c"^*'  Church 
even  our  worship,  iZiotU  too  Lc^J  S"J  T'^^^Wng,  but 
Printed  Books?  The  nob,V«?„ti";P"'^***  ^^  ^eans  of 
has  clothed  for  us  In  mSoSo„,  "  "!f "*  V^""^  «  gifted  soul 
Into  our  hearts,lls  ?oft^"L™^^^^^^^^^ 
stand  It,  of  the  nature  of  wo?S?^"  ""*  "^  ""^«'- 
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does  he  not  show  it  us  as  an  eflOuence  of  the  Fountain  of  all 
Beanty;  as  the  handwriting,  made  visible  there,  of  the 
great  Maker  of  the  Universe  ?  He  has  sung  for  us,  made 
us  sing  with  him,  a  little  verse  of  a  sacred  Psalm.  Essenti- 
ally so.  How  much  more  he  who  sings,  who  says  or  in  any 
way  brings  home  to  our  heart  the  noble  doings,  feelings, 
darings  and  endurances  of  a  brother  man  1  He  has  verily 
touched  our  hearts  as  with  a  live  coal  from  the  altar. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  worship  more  authentic. 

Literature,  so  far  as  it  is  Literature,  is  an  '  apocalypse  of 
Nature,'  a  revealing  of  the  '  open  secret.'  It  may  well 
enough  be  named,  in  Fichte's  style,  a  '  continuous  revela- 
tion '  of  the  Godlike  in  the  Terrestrial  and  Common.  The 
Godlike  does  ever,  in  very  truth,  endure  there  ;  is  brought 
out,  now  in  this  dialect,  now  in  that,  with  various  degrees 
of  clearness:  all  true  gifted  Singers  and  Speakers  are, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  doing  so.  The  dark  stormful 
indignation  of  a  Byron,  so  wayward  and  perverse,  may 
have  touches  of  it ;  nay  the  withered  mockery  of  a  French 
sceptic, — his  mockery  of  the  False,  a  love  and  worship  of 
the  True.  How  much  more  the  sphere  -  harmony  of  a 
Shakspeare,  of  a  Goethe ;  the  cathedral-music  of  a  Milton  I 
They  are  something  too,  those  humble  genuine  lark-notes 
of  a  Bums, — skylark,  starting  from  the  humble  furrow, 
far  overhead  into  the  blue  depths,  and  singing  to  us  so 
genuinely  there  t  For  all  true  singing  is  of  the  nature  of 
worship ;  as  indeed  all  true  working  may  be  said  to  be, — 
whereof  such  singing  is  but  the  record,  and  fit  melodious 
representation,  to  us.  Fragments  of  a  real  '  Church 
Liturgy '  and  '  Body  of  Homilies,'  strangely  disguised  from 
the  common  eye,  are  to  be  found  weltering  in  that  huge 
froth-ocean  of  Printed  Speech  we  loosely  call  Literature  1 
Books  are  our  Church  too. 

Or  turning  now  to  the  Government  of  men.  Witenage- 
mote,  old  Parliament,  was  a  great  thing.  The  affairs  of 
the  nation  were  there  deliberated  and  decided ;  what  we 
were  to  do  as  a  nation.  But  does  not,  though  the  name 
Parliament  subsists,  the  parliamentary  debate  go  on  now, 
everywhere  and  at  all  times,  in  a  far  more  comprehensive 
way,  out  of  Parliament  altogether?  Burke  said  there 
were  Three  Estates  in  Parliament ;  but,  in  the  Reporters' 
Gallery  yonder,  there  sat  a  Fourth  Estate  more  important 
far  than  they  alL    It  is  not  a  figure  of  speech,  or  a  witty 
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comei  necewarily  out  of  wSf?   ^'.  ^*^*iog,  which 

Writing  bring.  iSnr^^SnSr^^'ry  **  toevitable. 
extmpore  PrintlnTw  we' J^t*^  "''^'™^  «very.day 
»pe«k.^«ktog  iSS  t^t^.  ^1      17**"*-    Whoever  can 

making.  In  aU^actSrSTaJtiority  TZh'*  ^''«^*  '^'•^- 

he  has,  what  revenuw  or  gJraltiiL"  Vh"  "**\''^^^ 

Is.  that  he  have  a  tonaue\K    »I       ****  requisite  thing 

•nd  nothing  mci  1.  Xwte     CT.,7*"  ?***"  **> '  *"« 

aU  that  was  tongue  to  ««nnM«  ^«  »*"°°  ^  governed  by 

Viere,    Add  onjTthat  ^Lttn  " '  ^''"^^^^^ 

lt««tf,   by  .2d   bjj   L^S?seT^^  •'^•^  ^  »»«vJ 

bandages,  obscuraUon^JScUorS^^.nr*'^  "»^'» 
It  get  to  work  free  iinAn/H,t«ir  ^    ^  .  ^^  "«v«'  «»t  tUI 

cxUnt—  ™  ""■»*  0"  becoming  palpably 

theX^trhrnrnr;?  ^^r  bTe^-  r' «' 

Ink  on  them  ;--from  thrOaifv  v*"  '««-P«P«  ^th  blaS 
Hebrew  Boo,!,  wha™  ^ate  tS  nrff**  *?  *»»«  "^^^^ 
not  dotogl-For  indeed!  whateve?  hi  1h*'  T^*  "*  ^''•y 
the  thing  (bits  of  paper,  arweslv  and  hi  T^f:**  '«™  «' 
verily,  at  bottom    the  hlglTest  a^'t^?     ^"^  ^k)' *»  *t  no* 

produces  a  Book?  It  Is  thp  7?.  if.".*"^  '««""y  th  < 
thaumaturgic  vh-tue  by  Jhli'"^'^'  °'  '"^^ '  'be  t  , 
Whatsoever^  All  tha  he  does  a„d  hHnr[^'  ^  *^  ^ 
vesture  of  a  Thouaht     tm.  r     .   '*"^*  *°  Pass»  ««  the 

houses,  palaces?ste!menSnes  ^th^S  ?'^'  ^'^^  «» 
measurable  traffic  and  tuStK/?^.'^^''''  '^^  buge  fan- 
millions  of  Th^ghS  madTtato  Ont'  *'  "  ^'  « '^^'"^St'  t^t 
Spfait  of  a  Thought!  ^bot^ed  in  hn  7*1  **?«"  immeasurable 

Palaces,  Parliaments!  Hackntco^^^^ 

and  the  rest  of  It  I    n"  a  hSli,     *'^^^'  ^atberine  Docks, 

had  to  mink  of  the  ml  l^TtC\T^'  ^"*  ^°"»«  ««« 
called  •  bits  of  paper ^tht?a«s  of  bl-i^'^r?'?*  *^"«  ^* 
embodfanent  a  Thought  of  ZIT      u*""*  ^'  *^  ^he  purw/ 

All  thi,.  Of  u..  toportane.  and  ^^,  ^^,^^  ^ 
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the  Man  of  Letters  in  modern  Society,  tnd  how  the  Preet  b 
to  inch  a  degree  supers'  uing  the  Pulpit,  the  Senate,  the 
SenatuM  Aeademiau  and  much  else,  has  been  admitted  for  a 
good  while ;  and  recognised  often  enough,  in  late  times,  with 
a  sort  of  sentimental  triumph  and  wonderment.  It  seems  to 
me,  the  Sentimental  by  and  by  will  have  to  give  place  to 
the  Practical.  If  Men  of  Letters  are  so  incalculably  in- 
fluential, actually  performing  such  work  for  us  from  age  to 
age,  and  even  from  day  to  day,  then  I  think  we  may  con- 
clude that  Men  of  Letters  will  not  always  wander  like 
unrecognised  unregulated  Ishmaelites  among  us  t  What- 
soever thing,  as  I  said  above,  has  virtual  unnoticed  power 
will  cast-off  its  wrappages,  bandages,  and  step-forth  one 
day  with  palpably  articulated,  universally  visible  power. 
That  one  man  wear  the  clothes,  and  take  the  wages,  of  a 
function  which  is  done  by  quite  another :  there  can  be  no 
profit  in  this ;  this  is  not  right,  it  is  wrong.  And  yet, 
alas,  the  making  of  it  right, — what  a  business,  for  long 
times  to  come  I  Sure  enough,  this  that  we  call  Organisation 
of  the  Literary  GuUd  is  still  a  great  way  off,  encumbered 
with  all  manner  of  complexities.  If  you  asked  me  what 
were  the  best  possible  organisation  for  the  Men  of  Letters 
in  modem  society ;  the  arrangement  of  furtherance  and 
regulation,  grounded  the  most  accurately  on  the  actual 
facts  of  their  position  and  of  the  world's  position, — I 
should  beg  to  say  that  the  problem  far  exceeded  my 
faculty  I  It  is  not  one  man's  faculty ;  it  is  that  of  many 
successive  men  turned  eamestlv  upon  it,  that  will  bring- 
out  even  an  approximate  solution.  What  the  best  arrange- 
ment were,  none  of  us  could  say.  But  if  you  ask,  Which 
is  the  worst  ?  I  answer :  This  which  we  now  have,  that 
Chaos  should  sit  umpire  in  it ;  this  is  the  worst.  To  the 
best,  or  any  good  one,  there  is  yet  a  long  way. 

One  remark  I  must  not  omit.  That  royal  or  parliamentary 
grants  of  money  are  by  no  means  the  chief  thing  wanted  I 
To  give  our  Men  of  Letters  stipends,  endowments  and  all 
furtherance  of  cash,  will  do  little  towards  the  business. 
On  the  whole,  one  is  weary  of  hearing  about  the  omni- 
potence of  money.  I  will  say  rather  that,  for  a  genuine 
man,  it  is  no  evil  to  be  poor;  that  there  ought  to  be 
Literary  Men  poor, — ^to  show  whether  they  are  genuine  or 
not  I  Mendicant  Orders,  bodies  of  good  men  doomed  to 
teg,  were  instituted  in  the  Christian  Church;    a  most 
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Omtradlction.  CrucJflxlon,  ev^XSL  ^^5;?"  STtT' 

known  thoie  thingi.  and  lMm!I?#ir^\w  •  ^^  *»"  "<>* 
leMOM  they  hav^to  Uach  !2  «i^?  "*•"  **»•  P^*^*** 
of  ichoollii  To  ^  ft"^  ^!^\*  «^**  opportunity 
doak  JSl  rope  J^:  d  y^  t  lolS^^^  ?  ?"~  ^~»«» 
the  world,  wa.  So  be.  A^^  .t^L^"^  ^  "^^^^  «'  •" 
one  In  «,y  eye.  tlU  tV  bi™  !?;;!""  ?  honourable 
made  It  honouiidot.or./f  "*''"  ''*'*»  *"«*  ««  J»J 

Begging  is  not  In  o»a-  c  .  i  je  .f  the  nrM*«*  «i 
the  rest  of  It.  who  w.'     „  .    ?  ^    o^.^!;*,?™*;  ^"*'«' 
the  better  for  behig  r  c   r  ?     i    ..  Z,",*'  "/»^  P^^^^P* 

JJtes.  to  know  that  o  t  'I.  nrflHlif  '**'  *^»'  «*  «« 
kind  Is  not  the  goal  h.   haJ    . "  m  ^f     i.T'^  °'  "^ 

made-out  even  less  fhn«  n.,-:  '  °™  '^^^  •"d  noble, 
knows  but  In  that  Jam.  -T';  ^"^^  "***  P*«^«^««-  Who 
yetfarofl^oSertylJ^tment'  P°""^/'  0'«anlsaUon '  w 
What  If  our  MlnltLet^sTen!!fu^^'''^''^^^^^'f 
Heroes,  were  still  tten  as  th*.v  ^  '•'^^"S'^P  to  be  Spiritual 
tary  monastic  ordJ^f ? ^^^J  "7„S;'  «  ^^"^  °'  '  l^volun- 
-till  they  had  tried  what  i^.?^!*™'' "^'^  Poverty. 

learned  to  makeTt  tordoS™th^J^l  *m'  "^  ^^  ^^^^ 
can  do  much,  but  It  cannot  do  a^f "*  w  ^""''y'  ^  *™*h. 
province  of  it,  and  confine  it  thP~?^'  ^^®  ™"'*  ^"^^  the 
When  it  wishes  to  get  f^tier        '  ""^  ^'^^^  '^""^ "  »>«cJ^» 

Bums  to  be  recogniseTthat  meriul?  »«t«e<l.-how  Is  the 
through  the  orde^Md  t^^v^Wm  Jif'"l,^   "»»*  P«*s 
wild  welter  of  .  chaw  wCh  ,!^n  "*  r  P'*  ^'^««J  ?  this 
too  Is  a  kind  of  S  T  The-  f"f  ^'^'^^  Life :  this 
that  a  struggle  from  the  Jw.J   , '  *^'"  ^^^  ^  ^he  Idea 
the  upper  i^ons  J^d'^waJl'  ^Ti?'  ""^^^y^  *«^^» 
tinue.    Strong  men  areh^tu       ^^^J^'  """'^  «ver  con- 
elsewhere  than^Sere     ThrmilT\/*i**  ^"»^*  *«  »*«<« 
Plex.  universal  strogie  of  th.^'"'^'*'  .^^t^cahly  com- 
consutute,  what  I,  cigS  tS'e  ^l^^e^iT^S^.  %"^* 
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of  Lcttcn,  as  for  «D  other  torts  of  men.  How  to  regulate 
that  stnigtfe?  There  is  the  whole  qoettlon.  To  leave 
it  as  it  is,  at  the  mercy  of  blind  Chance ;  a  whirl  of  dis- 
tracted atoms,  one  cancelling  the  other ;  one  of  the  thousand 
arriving  saved,  nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine  lost  by  the 
wi^ ;  your  royal  Johnson  languishing  inactive  in  garrets, 
or  harnessed  to  the  yoke  of  Printer  Cave ;  your  Bums 
d3ring  broken-hearted  as  a  Ganger ;  your  Rousseau  driven 
taito  mad  exasperation,  kindling  French  Revolutions  by 
his  paradoxes  :  this,  as  we  said,  is  clearly  enough  the  worst 
regulation.    The  best,  alas,  is  far  from  us  t 

And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  is  coming ;  advanc- 
ing on  us,  as  yet  bidden  in  the  bosom  of  centuries :  this  is 
a  prophecy  one  can  risk.  For  so  soon  as  men  get  to  dlfirern 
the  importance  of  a  thing,  they  do  infaUibly  set  about 
arranging  it,  facilitating,  forwarding  it ;  and  rest  not  till, 
in  some  approximate  degree,  they  have  accomplished  that. 
I  say,  of  all  Priesthoods,  Aristocracies,  Govermug  Classes  at 
present  extant  in  the  world,  there  is  no  class  comparable  for 
importance  to  that  Priesthood  of  the  Writers  of  Books.  This 
is  a  fact  which  he  who  runs  may  read, — and  draw  inferences 
from.  "  Literature  will  tuke  care  of  itself,"  answered  Mr. 
Pitt,  when  applied-to  for  some  help  for  Burns.  "  Yes," 
adds  Mr.  Southey,  "  it  will  take  care  of  itself ;  and  of  gou 
too,  if  you  do  not  look  to  it  I " 

The  result.to  inriivldual  Men  of  Letters  is  not  the  momcn- 
tojjs  one  ;  they  are  but  individuals,  an  inflnitesimal  fraction 
oithe  great  body ;  they  can  struggle  on,  and  live  or  else  die, 
as  they  have  been  wont.  But  it  deeply  concerns  the  whole 
society,  whether  it  will  set  its  tight  on  high  places,  to  walk 
thereby  ;  or  trample  it  underfoot,  and  scatter  it  in  all  ways 
of  wild  waste  (not  without  conflagration),  as  heretofore ! 
Light  is  the  one  thing  wanted  for  the  world.  Put  wisdom 
in  the  head  of  the  world,  the  world  will  flght  its  battle 
victoriously,  and  be  the  best  world  man  can  make  it.  Z 
call  this  anomaly  of  a  disorganic  Literary  Class  the  he&<rt  nt 
all  other  anomalies,  at  once  product  and  parent ;  some  good 
arrangement  for  that  would  be  as  the  punetum  su,,ens  of  a 
new  vitality  and  just  arrangement  for  all.  Already,  in  s-me 
European  countries,  in  France,  in  Prussia,  one  traces  some 
beginnings  of  an  arrangement  for  the  Literary  CIf  ^s  ; 
Indicating  the  gradual  possibility  of  such.  I  believe  i  at 
it  is  possible ;  that  it  will  have  to  be  possible. 
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By  far  the  most  Interesting  fact  I  hear  about  the  Chbiese 
»"•  on  which  we  cannot  arrive  at  clearness,  but  which 
wtdtwenffless  curiosity  even  In  the  dim  sUte:  this  namely, 
that  they  do  attempt  to  make  their  Men  of  Letters  their 
Governors  I   It  would  be  rash  to  say,  one  understood  how 
this  was  done,  or  with  what  degree  of  success  it  was  done. 
AU  such  things  must  be  very  unsuccessful;   yet  a  smaU 
degree  of  success  is  precious ;  the  very  attempt  how  precious  I 
There  does  seem  to  be,  all  over  China,  a  more  or  less  acUve 
search  everywhere  to  discover  the  men  of  talent  that  grow 
up  In  the  young  generaUon.    Schools  there  are  for  every 
"^*  '-.f  J?<>"*\«>rt  of  trataing,  yet  stffl  a  sort.    The  youths 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  lower  school  are  promoted 
Into  favourable  stations  in  the  higher,  that  they  may  still 
more  distfaigulsh  themselves,— forward  and  forward-    it 
appears  to  be  out  of  these  that  the  Official  Persons, 'and 

fr„  fli!?\SiTr*?;'  "*  ^*^*"-    '^^  "*  *^«y  ^l^on*  they 
fry  I^t,  whether  they  can  govern  or  not.    And  surely  with 

the  best  hope:  for  they  are  the  men  that  have  ah^ady 

shown  intellect    Try  them:   they  have  not  governed  or 

admtoistered  as  yet;   perhaps  they  cannot;   but  there  is 

no  doubt  they  hope  some  Understanding,— without  which 

no  man  can  I    Neither  b  Understanding  a  tool,  as  we  are  too 

apt  to  figure;  'it  Is  a  hand  which  can  handle  any  tool.' 

Try  these  men :  they  are  of  all  others  the  best  worth  trying. 

— Surdy  there  Is  no  kind  of  government,  ^nsUtuUon. 

Tm^^m  "'  '*1^*^  *PP""*"«  *»'  arrangement,  that  I  Cw 
St     ^  ^®''**'  ***  P«>«»^«*n8  to  one's  scientific  curiosityas 

•?«  «*^f  "*"*?/  S**^^*'*  "*  *^*  *°P  <»'  ««fa*" '  this  Is  the 

,     **'J?"  ^^nsUtuUons  and  revoluUons,  if  they  have  any 

S^;^    /  *K  "»«»?' true  inteUect,  as  I  assert  and  believe 

always,  Is  the  noblehearted  mr     withal,  the  true,  just. 

?«nTft?K7^*S?*  ™^'    ^^*  ^'-' '«'  governor,  all  Is  got ; 
K^  U^  ^^'  i^**"«^  y°"  ***^  ConsUtuUons  plentifiS  as 

niZg  ye?goU-    '*""^*"'  *"  *"*^  ^*««'  *^-«  *• 

These  things  look  strange,  truly;  and  are  not  such  as  we 

commoiUy  speculate  upon.    But  we  are  fallen  into  strange 

Umes  ,•  these  things  wiU  require  to  be  speculated  upon  ;  to 

^^IZl^'"''^"^^''*  ***  ^^  *°  «»"«  ^"y  P»t  into  pracUce. 
These,  and  many  others.    On  aU  hands  of  us,  there  Is  the 

announcement,  audible  enough,  that  the  old  Empire  of 

Routine  has  ended ;  that  to  say  a  tUng  has  long  beei,  Is  no 
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reason  for  iti  continuing  to  be.  The  things  which  have  been 
are  fallen  into  decay,  are  fallen  into  incompetence ;  large 
masses  of  mankind,  in  every  society  of  our  Emt>pe,  are  no 
longer  capable  of  living  at  all  by  the  things  which  have  been. 
When  millions  of  men  can  no  longer  by  their  utmost  exertion 
gain  food  for  themselves,  and  '  the  third  man  for  thirty-six 
weeks  each  year  is  short  of  third-rate  potatoes,'  the  things 
which  have  been  must  decidedly  prepare  to  alter  themselves  I 
— I  will  now  quit  this  of  the  organisation  of  Men  of  Letters. 

Alas,  the  evil  that  pressed  heaviest  on  those  Literary 
Heroes  of  ours  was  not  the  want  of  organisation  for  Men  of 
Letters,  but  a  far  deeper  one  ;  out  of  which,  indeed,  this  and 
so  many  other  evils  for  the  Literary  Man,  and  for  all  men, 
had,  as  from  thefar  fountain,  taken  rise.  That  our  Hero  as 
Man  of  Letters  had  to  travel  without  highway,  companion- 
less,  through  an  inorganic  chaos, — and  to  leave  his  own  life 
and  faculty  lying  there,  as  a  partial  contribution  towards 
pushing  some  highway  through  it :  this,  had  not  his  faculty 
itself  been  so  perverted  and  paralysed,  he  might  have  put- 
up  with,  might  have  considered  to  be  but  the  common  lot 
of  Heroes.  His  fatal  misery  was  the  spiritual  paralysis,  so 
we  may  name  It,  of  the  Age  in  which  his  life  lay ;  whereby 
his  life  too,  do  what  he  might,  was  half-paralysed!  The 
Eighteenth  was  a  Sceptical  Century  ;  hi  which  little  word 
there  Is  a  whole  Pandora's  Box  of  miseries.  Scepticism 
means  not  Intellectual  Doubt  alone,  but  moral  Doubt ;  all 
sorts  of  fnfldellty,  Inshicerity,  sph-Itual  paralysis.  Perhaps, 
in  few  centuries  that  one  could  specify  since  the  world  began, 
was  a  life  of  Heroism  more  difficult  for  a  man.  That  was  not 
an  age  of  Faith,— an  age  of  Heroes  1  The  very  possibility 
of  Heroism  had  been,  as  it  were,  formally  abnegated  In 
the  minds  of  all.  Heroism  was  gone  forever ;  Triviality, 
Formulism  and  Commonplace  were  come  forever.  The 
'  age  of  mirades '  had  been,  or  perhaps  had  not  been  ;  but 
it  was  not  any  longer.  An  effete  world ;  whereto  Wonder, 
Greatness,  Godhood  could  not  now  dweU  ; — to  one  word,  a 
godless  world  I 

How  mean,  dwarfish  are  their  ways  of  thtoktog,  In  this 
thne, — compared  not  with  the  Christian  Shakspeares 
and  Miltons,  but  with  the  old  Pagan  Skalds,  with  any 
species  of  bclievtog  menl  The  livtog  Trbb  Igdrasil, 
with  the  melodious  prophetic  wavtog  of  his  world-wida 
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boughs,  deep-rooted  m  Hela,  has  dled-out  Into  tb« 
clanking  of  a  World-MACHiNB.    -I>ee'  a^  'Machine^ 

the  worid  to  be  no  machine  1  I  say  that  It  does  not 
go  by  whed-and-pinion  'moUves,'  self-interests,  checks, 
balanws;  that  there  is  something  far  othi  in  it 
than  the  danlc  of  spinning-jennies,  and  parliamentary 
S^'Im  'Si  "*?J  V"  ***•  ^*»°**»  *^*t  "  ^  not  a  machine 

Gods-world  than  these  poor  Machine-ScepUcs :  the  old 
Heathen  Norse  were  sincere  men.  But  for  these  poor 
ScepUcs  there  was  no  sincerity,  no  truth.    Half-truth  and 

nf«3..r"  f^;**  *™**»-  '^"'*^'  '«'  «°»t  °»en.  meant 
plausibility;   to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  vites  you 

Z^IK    V'7}"^'^  ^°'*  *°y  »»*>"«»  that  «tacerity  was 
SS;j^  •  J»k'  "'^^ «  ^^^^^''^^y  ^"-    «°^  «»^y  PlausibUiUes 
Sili?f'  ^*^°°aff«cted  surprise  and  the  air  of  offended 
virtue.  What  I    am  not  I  sincere?   Spiritual  Paralysis    I 
say  nothing  left  but  a  Mechanical  life,  was  the  characteristic 
rtn!S*Lf    yP*    ^°'  ****  common  man,  unless  happUy  he 
stood  Mow  bs  century  and  belonged  to  another  prior  one, 
it  was  impossible  to  be  a  Believer,  a  Hero ;  he  lay  buried 
unconscious,    under    these    baleful    influences.    To    the 
strongest  man,  only  with  infinite  struggle  and  confusion 
was  it  possible  to  work  Wmself  half-loose;  and  lead  as  it 
w^,  in  an  enchanted,  most  tragical  way,  a  spiritual  death- 
In-life,  and  be  a  Half-Hero  I  j>      f       »i  ucmu 

.«5*^?"*^*'™  ^  ^^®  "'  "**  ^«  8*^«  to  all  this  ;  as  the  chief 
•ymptom,  as  the  chief  origin  of  aU  this.  Concerning  which 
so  much  were  to  be  said  I  It  would  take  many  Discourses, 
not  a  small  fraction  of  one  Discourse,  to  state  what  one 
feels  about  that  Eighteenth  Century  aid  its  ways  As  iS! 
deed  this  and  the  like  of  this,  which  we  row  call  ScipUcism 

teaching  and  discoursing  since  man's  life  began  has  dkected 
ItseM:  the  batUe  of  Belief  against  Unbelief  is  Se  never- 
endtag  batUe  I  Neither  is  it  in  the  way  of  crixSnaUoS  toat 
one  would  wish  to  speak.  ScepUcism,  for  that  centSt 
we  must  consider  as  the  decay  of  old  ways  of  beUe^' 
the  preparaUon  afar  off  for  new  better  and  wider  ways  — 
•n  ineyitable  thing.    We  will  not  blame  men  for  i?-  we  wiU 

LTi?«St  '"?  'r.    ^*  ^  understand  that'drsti^S 
tlon  of  old  forms  is  not  destrucUon  of  eyerlastlng  sufrsfonces ; 
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that  ScepUdsm,  as  sorrowful  and  hateful  as  we  ■««  it  i. 
not  an  end  but  a  beginning.  ***  "'  ^ 

of  fiLnSSim'.^J  •peaking,  without  prior  purpose  that  way, 
of  Bentham  s  theory  of  man  and  man's  life,  Ichanced  to 
can  It  a  more  beggarly  one  than  Mahomet's.    I  am  bound  to 

So^  N-:?  'M'r''  ""*"^'  *»«*  •»<^»»  ^  mTdeSS^atS 
opinion.    Not  that  one  would  mean  offence  against  the 

Bentham  Umself,  and  even  the  creed  of  Bentham.  seems  to 
me  cmparaUvely  worthy  of  praise.    It  Is  a  d^tSate 

UtS?ti.rt!i?.       ^'  cure.     I  caU  this  gross,  steamengine 
Umitarianlsm  an  approach  towards  new  Faith.     It  waTa 
laying  down  of  cant;   a  saying  to  oneself:    "  WeU  then 
iS5  'iSh*"^  ^'"^  ^onmacmne,  the  god  of  It  GV^tiTn 
and  selfish  Hunger ;   let  us  see  what,  by  checklnB  and 

be  »,t?'  r;?  Sn^^^^'^^-t  0'  tooth  Ld  pS.  c^ 
be  made  of  It  I"    Benthamism  has  sometWng  complete 
manful.  In  such  fearless  committal  of  Itself  trwhaTu  findi 
true;  you  may  caU  It  Heroic,  though  a  Heroism  with  It  J 
eyes  put  out!     It  is  the  culmtoating  potaTSdrarlew 

™^."*^'."'  ''^^'  '^^  *"  '""^  half-and^hSlf  stat^per^S 
mans  whole  existence  ta  that  Eighteenth  Century  if 
seems  to  me  aJi  deniers  of  Godhood.  and  all  lip^beKw  oJ 
It,  are  bound  to  be  Benthamites,  if  they  have  courage  and 
SnLtf*  „^^*°thamijm  is  a.  eyeless  Heroism!  Zm^el 

PhilisUne  MiU.  clasps  convulsively  the  piUars  of  its  MiU  • 

^B^S:?^  ^T'  '"'  "^"^'"''y  dellverice  withl' 
Ui  Bentham  I  meant  to  say  no  harm. 

But  this  I  do  say,  and  would  wish  all  men  to  know  and  lav 

to  heart,  that  he  who  discerns  nothing  but  MecSrta  Se 

Universe  has  In  the  fatalest  way  missed  the  secret  of  th! 

Univem  altogether.    That  aU  GodhoJd  should  v^h  ^l 

of  men's  «>ncepUon  of  this  Universe  seems  to  me^seW 

SSri  a  Hl^'tr"''-'  ^  "°'  disparage  HeatheS  by 
calling  it  a  Heathen  error.— that  men  could  faU  into     It  i 

not  true;  it  Is  false  at  the  very  heart  of  it    A  mil  who 

thinks  so  will  think  wrong  about  aU  things  in  the  woriSh  Thi« 

Onf^aSrr i^iif'*  ^.°f*^*'  condSsioni  he'Siffo'rS 
une  might  call  It  the  most  lamentable  of  delusions  —not 
forgetting  Witchcraft  itself  I    Witchcraft  wo^Sp^d  al 
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least  a  living  Devil :  but  this  worships  a  dead  iron  Devil ; 
no  God,  not  even  a  Devil  I— Whatsoever  is  noble,  divine^ 
inspired,  drops  thereby  out  of  life.  There  remains  every- 
where in  life  a  despicable  eaput-mortuum ;  the  mechanical 
hull,  all  soul  fled  out  of  it  How  can  a  man  act  heroically  ? 
The  '  Doctrine  of  Motives '  will  teach  him  that  it  is,  under 
more  or  less  disguise,  nothing  but  a  wretched  love  of  Heasure, 
fear  o2  Pain  ;  that  Hungw,  of  applause,  of  cash,  of  whatso- 
ever victual  it  may  be,  is  the  ultimate  fact  of  man's  life. 
Atheism,  in  brief ;— which  does  indeed  frightfully  punish 
itsdf.  The  man,  I  say,  is  become  sphritually  a  paralsrtic 
man ;  this  godlike  Universe  a  dead  mechanical  steamengine, 
all  working  by  motives,  checks,  balances,  and  I  know  not 
what ;  wherein,  as  in  the  detestable  belly  of  some  Phalaris'- 
BuH  of  his  own  contriving,  he  the  poor  Phalaris  sits  miserably 
dying! 

BeUef  I  define  to  be  the  healthy  act  of  a  man's  mind.  It  is 
a  mysterious  indescribable  process,  that  of  getting  to  believe ; 
— indescribable,  as  all  vital  acts  are.    We  have  our  mind 
given  us,  not  that  it  may  cavil  and  argue,  but  that  it  may  see 
Into  something,  give  us  clear  belief  and  understanding  ab'-at 
something,  whereon  we  are  then  to  proceed  to  act.    Doubt, 
truly,  is  not  itself  a  crime.    Certainly  we  do  not  rush  out, 
dutch-up  the  first  thing  we  find,  and  straightway  believe 
that  I    All  manner  of  doubt,  inquiry,  vKi^tt  as  it  is  named, 
about  all  manner  of  objects,  dwells  In  every  reasonable  mind. 
It  is  the  mystic  working  of  the  mind,  on  the  object  it  is 
getting  to  know  and  believe.    Belief  comes  out  of  all  this, 
above  ground,  like  the  tree  from  its  hidden  roots.    But  now 
If,  even  on  common  things,  we  require  that  a  man  keep  his 
doubts  silent,  and  no.t  babble  of  them  till  they  in  some 
measure  become  afflrmations  or  denials ;  how  much  more  in 
regard  to  the  highest  things,  impossible  to  speak  of  in  words 
at  all  t    That  a  man  parade  his  doubt,  and  get  to  imagine 
that  debating  and  logic  (which  means  at  best  only  the 
manner  of  telling  us  your  thought,  your  belief  or  disbelief, 
about  a  thing)  is  the  triumph  and  true  work  of  what  intellect 
he  has :  alas,  this  is  as  if  you  should  overturn  the  tree,  and 
instead  of  green  boughs,  leaves,  and  fruits,  show  us  ugly 
taloned  roots  tumed-up  into  the  air, — and  no  growth,  only 
death  and  misery  going  on  1 

For  the  Scepticism,  as  I  said,  is  not  intellectual  only ;  it 
is  moral  also ;  a  chronic  atrophy  and  disease  of  the  whole 
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•oul.    A  man  Uvea  by  beUevlng  something;  not  by  debating 
and  arguing  about  many  things.    A  sad  case  for  him  when 
all  that  he  can  manage  to  beUeve  is  something  he  can  button 
In  his  pocket,  and  with  one  or  the  other  organ  eat  and  digest  I 
Lower  than  that  he  wlU  not  get    We  caU  those  ages  In 
which  he  geto  so  low  the  moumfulest,  sickest  and  meanest  of 
all  ages.     The  world's  heart  Is  palsied,  sick:   how  can 
any  Umb  of  It  be  whole  ?    Genuine  AcUng  ceases  In  all 
departments  of  the  world's  work;    dextrous  Similitude 
of  Acting  begins.    The  world's  wages  are  pocketed,  the 
world's  work  Is  not  done.    Heroes  have  gone  out ;  quacks 
have  come  In.    Accordingly,  what  Century,  since  the  end 
of  the  Roman  world,  which  also  was  a  time  of  scepticism, 
shnulacra  and  universal  decadence,  so  abounds  with  Quacks 
as  that  Eighteenth?    Consider  them,  with  their  tumid 
sentimental   vapouring   about   virtue,   benevolence,— the 
wretched  Quack-squadron,  CagUostro  at  the  head  of  them  I 
Few  men  were  without  quackery ;  they  had  got  to  consider 
It  a  necessary  ingredient  and  amalgam  for  truth.    Chatham, 
our  brave  Chatham  himself,  comes  down  to  the  House,  all 
wrapt  and  bandaged ;  he  '  has  crawled  out  In  great  bodily 
suffering,'  and  so  on ;— forgets,  says  Walpole,  that  he  is 
acting  the  sick  man  ;  in  the  Are  of  debate,  snatches  his  arm 
from  the  sling,  and  oratoricaUy  swings  and  brandishes  it ! 
Chatham  hhnself  lives  the  strangest  mimeUc  life,  half  hero, 
half  quack,  aU  along.    For  Indeed  the  worid  is  full  of  dupes ; 
and  you  have  to  gain  the  world's  suffrage  1    How  the  duties 
of  the  worid  will  be  done  in  that  case,  what  quantities  of 
error,  which  means  failure,  which  means  sorrow  and  misery, 
to  some  and  to  many,  wiU  gradually  accumulate  In  all 
provinces  of  the  worid's  business,  we  need  not  compute. 

It  seems  to  me,  you  lay  your  finger  here  on  the  heart  of 
the  worid's  maladies,  when  you  call  it  a  Sceptical  Worid. 
An  Insincere  world  ;  a  godless  untruth  of  a  world  I  It  Is 
out  of  this,  as  I  consider,  that  the  whole  tribe  of  social 
pestilences,  French  RevoluUons,  Chartisms,  and  what  not, 
have  derived  their  befajg,  their  chief  necessity  to  be.  This 
must  alter.  Till  this  alter,  nothhig  can  beneficially  alter. 
My  one  hope  of  the  worid,  my  toexpognable  corwlation  in 
looking  at  the  miseries  of  the  worid.  Is  that  this  Is  altering. 
Here  and  there  one  does  now  find  a  man  who  knows,  as  of 
old,  that  this  world  is  a  Truth,  and  no  Plausibility  and 
Falsity ;  that  he  himself  Is  alive,  not  dead  or  paralytic  • 
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and  that  the  world  is  alive,  instinct  with  Godhood,  beautiful 
and  awful,  even  as  in  the  beginning  of  days  I  One  man 
once  Icnowlng  this,  many  men,  all  men,  must  by  and  by 
come  to  know  it  It  lies  there  dear,  for  whosoever  will 
take  the  $peetades  oft  his  eyes  and  honestly  look,  to  know  I 
For  such  a  man,  the  Unbelieving  Century,  with  its  un- 
blessed Products,  is  already  past :  a  new  century  is  already 
come.  The  old  unblessed  Products  and  Performances,  as 
solid  as  they  look,  are  Phantasms,  preparing  speedily  to 
vanish.  To  this  and  the  other  noisy,  very  great-looking 
Simulacrum  with  the  whole  world  huzzahing  at  its  heels, 
he  can  say,  composedly  stepping  aside :  Thou  art  not  true ; 
thou  art  not  extant,  only  semblant ;  go  thy  way  I — Yes, 
hollow  Formulism,  gross  Benthamism,  and  other  unheroic 
atheistic  Insincerity  is  visibly  and  even  rapidly  declining. 
An  unbelieving  Eighteenth  Century  is  but  an  exception, — 
such  as  now  and  then  occurs.  I  prophesy  that  the  world 
will  once  more  become  sincere ;  a  believing  world :  with 
mcaiy  Heroes  in  it,  a  heroic  world!  It  will  then  be  a 
victorious  world ;  never  till  then. 

Or  indeed  what  of  the  world  and  its  victories?  Men 
speak  too  much  about  the  world.  Each  one  of  us  here, 
let  the  world  go  how  it  will,  and  be  victorious  or  not 
victorious,  has  he  not  a  Life  of  his  own  to  lead?  One 
Life ;  a  little  gleam  of  Time  between  two  Eternities ;  no 
second  chance  to  us  forevermore  t  It  were  well  for  us  to 
live  not  as  fools  and  simulacra,  but  as  wise  and  realities. 
The  world's  being  saved  will  not  save  us ;  nor  the  world's 
being  lost  destroy  us.  We  should  look  to  ourselves :  there 
is  great  merit  here  in  the  '  duty  of  staying  at  home '  I 
And,  on  the  whole,  to  say  truth,  I  never  heard  of  '  worlds ' 
being  '  saved '  in  any  other  way.  That  mania  of  saving 
worlds  is  itself  a  piece  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  with  its 
windy  sentimentalism.  Let  us  not  follow  it  too  far.  For 
the  saving  of  the  world  I  wiU  trust  confidently  to  the  Maker 
of  the  world ;  and  look  a  little  to  my  own  saving,  which  I 
am  more  competent  to  I — In  brief,  for  the  world's  sake, 
and  for  our  own,  we  will  rejoice  greatly  that  Scepticism, 
Insincerity,  Mechanical  Atheism,  with  all  their  poison- 
dews,  are  going,  and  as  good  as  gone. — 

Now  it  was  under  such  conditions,  in  those  times  of 
Johnson,  that  our  ftfen  of  Letters  had  to  live.  Thnes  in 
which  there  was  properly  no  truth  hi  life.    Old  truths  had 
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Wlen  nigh  dumb ;  the  new  lay  yet  hidden,  not  trying  to 
speak.  That  Man's  Life  here  below  was  a  Sincerity  and 
Fact,  and  wotdd  forever  continue  such,  no  new  intimation, 
hi  that  dusk  of  the  world,  had  yet  dawned.  No  InttanaUon ; 
not  even  any  F^nch  Revolution,— which  we  define  to  be 
a  Truth  once  more,  though  a  Truth  clad  hi  hellfire  I  How 
different  was  the  Luther's  pilgrimage,  with  its  assured  goal, 
from  the  Johnson's,  girt  with  mere  traditions,  suppositions, 
grown  now  hicredible,  unhiteUiglble  I  Mahomet's  Formulas 
were  of  '  wood  waxed  and  oiled,'  and  could  be  burnt  out  of 

one's  way :  poor  Johnson's  were  far  more  difficult  to  bum. 

The  strong  man  will  ever  find  work,  which  means  difficulty, 
pain,  to  the  full  measure  of  his  strength.  But  to  make-out 
a  victory.  In  those  circumstances  of  our  poor  Hero  as  Man 
of  Letters,  was  perhaps  more  difficult  than  in  any.  Not 
obstruction,  disorganisation.  Bookseller  Osborne  and  Four^ 
pence-halfpemiy  a  day ;  not  this  alone  ;  but  the  light  of 
his  own  soul  was  taken  from  him.  No  landmark  on  the 
Earth ;  and,  alas,  what  is  that  to  having  no  loadstar  In 
the  Heaven  I  We  need  not  wonder  that  none  of  those 
Three  men  rose  to  victory.  That  they  fought  truly  Is  the 
highest  praise.  With  a  mournful  sympathy  we  will  con- 
template, if  not  three  living  victorious  Heroes,  as  I  said, 
the  Tombs  of  three  fallen  Heroes  I  They  fell  for  us  too ; 
making  a  way  for  us.  There  are  the  mountains  which 
they  hurled  abroad  in  thefa-  confused  War  of  the  Giants ; 
under  which,  thek  strength  and  life  spent,  they  now  lie 
buried. 


I  have  already  written  of  these  three  Literary  Heroes, 
expressly  or  incidentally;  what  I  suppose  is  known  to 
most  of  you  ;  what  need  not  be  spoken  or  written  a  second 
tim.e.  They  concern  us  here  as  the  singular  Prophets  of 
that  shigular  age ;  for  such  they  virtually  were ;  and  the 
aspect  they  and  thefa"  world  exhibit,  under  this  point  of 
view,  might  lead  us  into  reflections  enough  I  I  call  them, 
all  three,  Genuine  Men  more  or  less ;  faithfully,  for  most 
part  unconsciously,  strugglhig,  to  be  genuine,  and  plant 
themselves  on  the  everlasting  truth  of  things.  This  to  a 
degree  that  eminently  distinguishes  them  from  the  poor 
artificial  mass  of  their  contemporaries ;  and  renders  them 
worthy  to  be  considered  as  Speakers,  in  some  measure,  of 
the  everlasting  truth,  as  Prophets  in  that  age  of  thdn. 
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1^  Nature  herself  a  noble  necessity  was  laid  on  them  to 
be  so.  They  were  men  of  such  magnitude  that  th«y  could 
not  live  on  unreaUUes,— clouds,  ftroth  and  all  Inanity  gave- 
way  under  them :  there  was  no  footing  for  them  but  on 
firm  earth ;  no  rest  or  regular  moUon  for  them.  If  they  got 
not  footing  there.  To  a  certain  extent,  they  were  Sons  of 
Nature  once  more  In  an  age  of  Artifice ;  once  more.  Original 
Men. 

As  for  Johnson,  I  have  alwajrs  considered  him  to  be,  by 
nature,  one  of  our  great  English  souls.    A  strong  and  noble 
man ;  so  much  left  undeveloped  In  him  to  the  last :  In  a 
jdndller  element  what  might  he  not  have  been,~Poet. 
Priest,  sovereign  Ruler  I    On  the  whole,  a  man  must  not 
oomplain  of  his  '  element,'  of  his  '  time,'  or  the  like ;  It  Is 
thrlfUess  work  doing  so.    His  time  Is  bad :  weU  then,  he 
is  there  to  make  It  better  I— Johnson's  youth  was  poor 
isolated,  hopeless,  very  miserable.    Indeed,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that.  In  any  the  favourablest  outward  cir- 
cumstances, Johnson's  life  could  have  been  other  than  a 
painful  one.    The  worid  might  have  had  more  of  profitable 
iKorAr  out  of  Wm,  or  less ;  but  his  effort  against  the  worid's 
work  could  never  have  been  a  Ught  one.    Nature.  In  return 
for  his  nobleness,  had  said  to  him,  Live  in  an  element  of 
diseased  sorrow.    Nay,  perhaps  the  sorrow  and  the  noble- 
ness were  Intimately  and  even  inseparably  connected  with 
each  other.    At  aU  events,  poor  Johnson  had  to  go  about 
girt  with  continual  hypochondria,  physical  and  spiritual 
pain.    Like  a  Hercules  with  the  burning  Nessus'-shlrt  on 
him,  which  shoots-in  on  him  duU  incurable  misery:    the 
Nessus'-shirt  not  to  be  stript-ofl,  which  is  his  own  natural 
•kin!     In  this  manner  he  had  to  live.    Figure  him  there, 
with  his  scrofulous  diseases,  with  his  great  greedy  heart 
and  unspeakable  chaos  of  thoughts ;  stalking  mournful  as 
a  stranger  in  this  Earth ;  eageriy  devouring  what  spiritual 
thing  he  could  come  at :  school-language?  and  other  merely 
grammatical  stuff,  if  there  were  nothing  better!    The 
largest  soul  that  was  in  all  England ;  and  provision  made 
tor  it  of  '  fourpence-halfpenny  a  day.'    Yet  a  giant  in- 
vincible soul ;  a  true  man's.    One  remembers  always  that 
•tory  of  the  shoes  et  Oxford:    the  rough,  seamy-faced 
rawboned  CoUege  Servitor  stalking  about,  In  whiter-season! 
with  his  shoes  worn-out ;   how  the  charitable  GenUeman 
Commoner  secreUy  places  a  new  pair  at  his  door;   and 
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the  rawboned  Servitor,  lifting  them,  looking  at  them  near, 
with  his  dim  eyes,  with  what  thoughts,--pltches  them  out 
of  window!  Wet  feet,  mud,  frost,  hunger  or  what  yea 
wiU ;  bnt  not  beggary :  we  cannot  stand  beggary  I  Rade 
stubborn  self-help  here ;  a  whole  world  of  squalor,  mdo> 
ness,  confused  misery  and  want,  yet  of  nobleness  and 
manfniness  withal.  It  is  a  type  of  the  man's  life,  this 
pitchlng-away  of  the  shoes.  An  original  man  ^— not  a 
secondhand,  borrowing  or  begging  man.  Let  us  stand  <» 
our  own  basis,  at  any  rate  1  On  such  shoes  as  we  oursehna 
can  get.  On  frost  and  mud,  if  you  will,  but  honestly  on 
that ; — on  the  reality  and  substance  which  Nature  gives 
lu,  not  on  the  semblance,  on  the  thing  she  has  given  another 
than  us  t — 

And  yet  with  all  this  nigged  pride  of  manhood  and  sdf- 
hdp,  was  there  ever  soul  more  tenderly  affectionate,  loyally 
submissive  to  what  was  really  higher  than  he  7  Great  sonli 
are  always  loyally  submissive,  reverent  to  what  is  ovw 
them ;  only  small  mean  souls  are  otherwise.  I  could  not 
find  a  better  proof  of  what  I  said  the  other  day.  That  the 
sincere  man  was  by  nature  the  obedient  man ;  that  only 
in  a  World  of  Heroes  was  there  loyal  Obedience  to  tlw 
Heroic.  The  essence  of  originality  is  not  that  it  be  nev: 
Johnson  believed  altogether  in  the  old ;  he  found  the  <dd 
opinions  credible  for  him,  fit  for  him ;  and  in  a  right  heroie 
manner  lived  under  them.  He  is  well  worth  study  to 
regard  to  that.  For  we  are  to  say  that  Johnson  was  far 
other  than  a  mere  man  of  words  and  formulas ;  he  was  a 
man  of  truths  and  facts.  He  stood  by  the  old  formulas ; 
the  happier  was  it  for  him  that  he  could  so  stand :  but  to 
all  formulas  that  he  could  stand  by,  there  needed  to  be  a 
most  genuine  substance.  Very  curious  how,  in  that  poor 
Paper-age,  so  barren,  artificial,  thick-quilted  with  Pedan- 
tries, Hearsays,  the  great  Fact  of  this  Universe  ^ared  to, 
forever  wonderful,  Indubitable,  unspeakable,  divtoe-infemal, 
upon  this  man  too  I  How  he  harmonised  hl^  Formulas  with 
it,  how  he  managed  at  all  under  such  circumstances :  that 
is  a  thtog  worth  seeing.  A  thing  '  to  be  looked  at  with 
reverence,  with  pity,  with  awe.'  That  Church  of  St. 
Qement  Danes,  where  Johnson  still  worshipped  to  the  era 
of  Voltaire,  is  to  me  a  venerable  place.  "^ 

It  was  to  virtue  of  his  sincerity,  of  his  speaktog  still  to 
some  sort  from  the  heart  of  Nature,  though  to  th«  cnnrcnt 
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•rtlflctal  dialect,  that  Johnson  w«i  •  Prophet    Are  not  tf 
«lWecU  •  artificial '  t    Artificial  things  are  not  aU  false  i— 
nay  every  true  Product  of  Nature  will  Infallibly  $hape 
Itsdf  J  we  may  say  all  artificial  things  are,  at  the  starting 
of  them,  triu.    What  we  caU  •  Formulas '  are  not  In  their 
origin  bad;    they  are  Indispensably  good.    Formula  Is 
me(/kotf,  habitude ;  found  wherever  man  Is  found.   Formulas 
fashion  themselves  as  Paths  do,  as  beaten  Hlghw^ays, 
leading  towards  some  sacred  or  high  object,  whither  many 
men  are  bent    Consider  It    One  man,  fuU  of  heartfelt 
earnest  Impulse,  finds-out  a  way  of  dohig  somewhat,— were 
It  of  uttering  his  soul's  reverence  for  the  Highest  were  It 
but  of  fiUy  saluting  his  fellow-man.    An  Inventor  was 
needed  to  do  that,  ti  poet;   he  has  arUcuIated  the  dlm- 
f^ggUng  thought  that  dwelt  in  his  own  and  many  hearts. 
This  Is  his  way  of  doing  that ;  these  are  hU  fooUteps,  the 
beginning  of  a  'Path.'    And  now  see:   the  second  man 
travels  naturally  In  the  fooUteps  of  his  foregoer,  it  is  the 
easiest  method.    In  the  footsteps  of  hU  foregoer ;  yet  with 
improvements,  with  changes  where  such  seem  good;   at 
all  evenU  with  enlargements,  the  Path  ever  widening  lUelf 
as  more  travel  it ;— till  at  last  there  is  a  broad  Highway 
whereon  the  whole  world  may  travel  and  drive.    WhUe 
there  remains  a  Qty  or  Shrine,  or  any  Reality  to  drive  to 
at  the  farther  end,    the  Highway  shaU  be  right  welcome  I 
When  the  Qty  Is  gone,  we  wiU  forsake  the  Highway.    In 
this  manner  all  InsUtuUons,  PracUces,  Regulated  Things 
in  the  worid  have  come  into  existence,  and  gone  out  of 
existence.    Formulas  all  begin  by  being  full  of  substance ; 
you  may  call  them  the  skin,  the  arUculaUon  into  shape. 
Into  limbs  and  skin,  of  a  substance  that  is  already  there  • 
they  had  not  been  there  otherwise.     Idols,  as  we  said,  are 
not  idolatrous  tiU  they  become  doubtful,  empty  for  the 
worshipper's  heart    Much  as  we  talk  against  Formulas,  I 
hope  no  one  of  us  is  ignorant  withal  of  the  high  significance 
ot  &ue  Formulas ;   that  they  were,  and  wiU  ever  be.  the 

indlspensablest  furniture  of  our  habltaUon  In  this  worid. 

Mark,  too,  how  little  Johnson  boasts  of  his  '  sinc^ty ' 
He  has  no  suspicion  of  his  being  parUcularly  sincere.— of 
his  being  parUculariy  anything  I  A  hard-struggling,  weary- 
hearted  man,  or  "scholar '  as  he  caUs  himself,  trying  hard 
to  get  some  honest  livelihood  in  the  worid,  not  to  starve 
but  to  Uve— without  stealing  I    A  noble  unconsciousness  Is 
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In  him.  He  does  not '  engrave  Truth  on  hit  watch-ieal ; ' 
no,  but  he  standi  by  truth,  speaks  by  it,  works  and  Uves 
by  it.  Thus  it  ever  Is.  Think  of  it  once  more.  The  man 
whom  Nature  has  appointed  to  do  great  tilings  is,  first  of 
all,  furnished  with  Uuit  openneM  to  Nature  which  renders 
him  incapable  of  being  fnsincere  I  To  his  large,  open,  deep- 
feeling  heart  Nature  is  a  Fact :  all  hearsay  is  hearsay ;  the 
unspeakable  greatneu  of  this  Mystery  of  Life,  let  him 
acknowledge  it  or  not,  nay  even  though  he  seem  to  forget 
it  or  deny  it,  is  ever  present  to  him, — fearful  and  wonderful, 
on  this  hand  and  on  that.  He  has  a  basis  of  sincerity ; 
unrecognised,  t>ecause  never  questioned  or  capable  of 
question.  Mirabeau,  Mahomet,  Cromwell,  Napoleon:  all 
the  Great  Men  I  ever  heard-of  have  this  as  the  primary 
material  of  them.  Innumerable  commonplace  men  are 
debating,  are  talking  everywhore  their  conunonplace 
doctrines,  wtiich  they  have  learned  by  logic,  by  rote,  at 
secondhand :  to  that  kind  of  man  all  this  is  still  nothing. 
He  must  have  truth ;  truth  which  he  feels  to  be  true. 
How  shall  he  stand  otherwise?  His  whole  soul,  at  all 
moments,  In  all  ways,  tells  him  that  there  is  no  standing. 
He  is  under  the  noble  necessity  of  being  true.  Johnson's 
way  of  thinking  about  this  world  is  not  mine,  any  more 
than  Mahomet's  was:  but  I  recognise  the  everlasting 
element  of  heart-sinceri7y  in  both ;  and  see  with  pleasure 
how  neither  of  them  remains  Ineffectual.  Neither  of  them 
is  as  chaff  sown ;  in  both  of  them  is  something  which  the 
seed-Held  will  grow, 

Johnson  was  a  Prophet  to  his  people ;  preached  a  Gospel 
to  them, — as  all  like  him  always  do.  The  highest  Gospel 
he  preached  we  may  describe  as  a  kind  of  Moral  Prudence : 
'  in  a  world  where  much  is  to  be  done,  and  little  is  to  be 
known,'  see  how  you  will  do  it!  A  thing  well  worth 
preaching.  '  A  world  where  much  is  to  be  done,  and  little 
is  to  be  known ' :  do  not  sink  yourselves  In  boundless 
bottomless  abysses  of  Doubt,  of  wretched  god-forgetting 
Unbelief ; — ^you  were  miserable  then,  powerless,  mad :  how 
could  you  do  or  work  at  all  7  Such  Gospel  Johnson  preached 
and  taught ;— coupled,  theoretically  and  practically,  with 
this  other  great  Gospel, '  Qear  your  mind  of  Cant  1 '  Have 
no  trade  with  Cant :  stand  on  the  cold  mud  In  the  frosty 
weather,  but  let  it  be  in  your  own  real  torn  shoes :  '  that 
will  be  better  for  you,'  as  Mahomet  says  1    I  call  this.  I 
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can  tiMM  two  things  foitud  together,  a  great  Goipcl.  tba 
fftatest  perhaps  that  was  pouible  at  that  time. 

Johnson's  Writings,  which  once  had  such  currency  and 
Miebrlty,  are  now,  as  It  were,  disowned  by  the  young 
fsneratlon.    It  Is  not  wonderful ;  Johnson's  opinions  are 
fast  becoming  obsolete :  but  his  style  of  thinking  and  of 
living,  we  may  hope,  will  never  become  obsolete.    I  nnd 
In  Johnson's  Books  the  Indlsputablest  traces  of  a  great 
intellect  and  great  heart;— ever  welcome,   under  what 
obstructions  and  perversions   soever.    They   are  eineere 
words,  those  of  his;  he  means  things  by  them.    A  wondrous 
buckram  style,— the  best  he  could  get  to  then ;  a  measured 
grandiloquence,  stepphig  or  rather  stalking  almig  hi  a  very 
solemn  way,  grown  obsolete  now;    sometimes  a  tumid 
eiu  of  phraseology  not  In  proportion  to  the  contents  of  it : 
afl  this  you  will  put-up  with.    For  the  phraseology,  tumid 
or  not,  has  always  something  within  It.    So  many  beautiful 
styles  and  books,  with  nothing  In  them;— a  man  Is  a 
mo/efactor  to  the  world  who  writes  such  1    Theg  are  the 
avoidable  kind  I— Had  Johnson  left  nothing  but  his  Die- 
tionarg,  one  might  have  traced  there  a  great  Intellect,  a 
genuine  man.    Looking  to  Its  deamess  of  deflniUon,  Its 
general  solidity,  honesty,  insight,  and  successful  method. 
It  may  be  called  the  best  of  all  Dictionaries.    There  to  in 
It  a  kind  of  architectural  nobleness ;  it  stands  there  like 
a  great  soUd  square-buUt  edlliee,  finished,  symmetrically 
complete:  you  judge  that  a  true  Builder  did  it 

One  word,  in  spite  of  our  haste,  must  be  granted  to  poor 
Bozzy.  He  passes  for  a  mean,  infiated,  gluttonous  creature  • 
and  was  so  hi  many  senses.  Yet  the  fact  of  his  reverence 
for  Johnson  will  ever  remain  noteworthy.  The  foolish 
conceited  Scotch  Laird,  the  most  conceited  man  of  his 
thne,  approaching  in  such  awestruck  attitude  the  great 
dusty  h-ascible  Pedagogue  in  his  mean  garret  there: 
it  is  a  genuine  reverence  for  ■  ExceUence ;  a  worship 
tor  Heroes,  at  a  thne  when  neither  Heroes  nor  worship 
were  surmised  to  exist  Heroes,  it  would  seem,  exist 
always,  and  a  certafai  worship  of  them  I  We  will  also 
Uke  the  liberty  to  deny  altogether  that  of  the  witty 
mnchman,  that  no  man  is  a  Hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre. 
Or  If  so,  it  is  not  the  Hero's  blame,  but  the  Valet's :  that 
Us  soul,  namely,  is  a  mean  valet-wui  I  He  expecU  his 
Hero  to  advance  In  royal  stage-trappings,  with  measured 
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step,  trains  borne  behind  him,  trumpets  sounding  befom 
him.  It  should  stand  rather.  No  man  can  be  a  Grand- 
Monarfue  to  his  valet  -  de  -  chambre.  Strip  your  Louis 
Quatorze  of  his  king-gear,  and  there  i$  left  nothing  but  a 
poor  forked  raddbh  with  a  head  fantastically  carved; — 
admirable  to  no  volet  The  Valet  does  not  know  a  Hero 
when  he  sees  him  I  Alas,  no :  it  requires  a  kind  of  Hero 
to  do  that ; — and  one  of  the  world's  wants,  in  this  as  In 
other  senses,  is  for  most  part  want  of  such. 

On  the  whole,  shall  we  not  say,  that  Boswell's  admlratloa 
was  well  bestowed ;  that  he  could  have  found  no  soul  in  all 
England  so  worthy  of  bending  down  before  ?  Shall  we  not 
say,  of  this  great  mournful  Johnson  too,  that  he  guided  his 
difQcult  confused  existence  wisely ;  led  it  well,  like  a  right- 
valiant  man  T  That  waste  chaos  of  Authorship  by  trade ; 
that  waste  chaos  of  Scepticism  in  religion  and  politics,  in 
life-theory  and  life-practice;  in  his  po\eriy,  in  his  dust 
and  dimness,  with  the  sick  body  and  the  n>sty  coat :  he 
made  it  do  for  him,  like  a  brave  man.  Not  <'  aolly  without 
a  loadstar  in  the  Eternal ;  he  had  still  a  loa<t«>iar,  as  the 
brave  all  need  to  have :  with  his  eye  set  on  that,  he  would 
change  his  course  for  nothing  in  these  confused  vortices  of 
the  lower  sea  of  Thne.  'To  the  Spirit  of  Lies,  bearing 
death  and  hunger,  he  would  in  no  wise  strike  his  flag.' 
Brave  old  Samuel :   ultimus  Romanorum  I 


Of  Rousseau  and  his  Heroism  I  cannot  say  so  much.  He 
Is  not  what  I  call  a  strong  man.  A  morbid,  excitable, 
spasmodic  man  ;  at  best,  intense  rather  than  strong.  He 
had  not '  the  talent  of  Silence,'  an  invaluable  talent ;  which 
few  Frenchmen,  or  indeed  men  of  any  sort  in  these  times, 
excel  in  I  The  suffering  man  ought  really  '  to  consume  his 
'  own  smoke ' ;  there  is  no  good  in  emitting  smoke  till  you 
have  made  it  into  fire, — which,  in  the  metaphorical  SMise 
too,  all  smoke  is  capable  of  becoming  I  Rousseau  has  not 
depth  or  width,  not  calm  force  for  difficulty;  the  first 
characteristic  of  true  greatness.  A  fundamental  mistake 
to  call  vehemence  and  rigidity  strength  1  A  man  is  not 
strong  who  takes  convulsion-flts ;  though  six  men  cannot 
hold  him  then.  He  that  can  walk  under  the  heaviest 
weight  without  staggering,  he  is  the  strong  man.  We  ueed 
forever,  especially  in  these  loud-shrieking  days,  to  remind 
ourselves  of  that.     A  man  who  cannot  hold  his  peaect 
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mjht  time  come  tor  speaking  and  acting.  Is  no  right 

Poor  Rousseau's  face  is  to  me  expressive  of  lilm.  A  hiah 
but  narrow  contracted  intensity  in  it :  bony  brows  •  d3 
straight-set  eyes,  in  which  th,ie  is  sometli,n^d2S: 
looklnR-bewildered.  peering  with  lynx-JigSJm.  A 
face  fuU  of  misery,  even  ignoble  miser?,  and  XTf  the 
anUgonkm  agatast  that ;  somethtog  mei.  plebX  thai 
redeemed  only  by  intensity:  the  face  of  ihat  is^Ta 
FanaUc,--a  sadly  contracted  Hero!  We  name  Um  here 
SffZ;  "^^  ?f  J*»  *-«^t>acks.  and  they  are  man^The  h« 
the  first  and  chief  characterisUc  of  a  Hero :  he  is  hearUly 

Fr/,^rPH.i  °  T****'  "  ^"""^  man  was ;  as  none  of  these 
French  Phllosophes  were.     Nay,  one  would  say.  of  an 

J^u^T  *^**  ^r*  '°'  ^*»  *»*^«'^*«'«  sensitive;  rathcS 
te?J  JhJ  t""* '  T?  ^^^"^  ^^"^  ^  the  end  drive  htai 
tato  the  strangest  incoherences,  almost  deliraUons.  There 
had  come,  at  last,  to  be  a  kind  of  madness  to  him :  his 
Ideas  po„«,«f  htoi  like  demons;  hurried  htoi  sTabouL 
drove  Wm  over  steep  places  I—  "**"•«  aoou^ 

The  fault  and  misery  of  Rousseau  was  what  we  easilv 
name  by  a  stogie  word.  Egoism ;  which  is  toleed  tT^s^urce 

Sd  w  ™^  f  .^.  '^"^^  *^^  "^^^^^  whatsoever.  He 
had  not  perfected  himself  toto  victory  over  mere  Destoe  • 

of*^^  t""^'''  ?  ?^*"y  "^^^  ^"  •""  the  moUve  principle 
of  hhn.    I  am  afraid  he  was  a  very  vato  man  ;  hungry  for 

him.  She  took  Jean  Jacques  to  the  Theatre ;  he  bargain- 
ing for  a  strict  tocognito.-"  He  would  not  be  seen  to«i» 
for  the  worid  I  -  The  curtato  did  happen  neverthS^  to 
?!.,  ™  ^^^^•*    **^*  ^^  recognised  Jean  JacqueTbu? 

toSlcZ.r*'  r"'"  S*  ^  *  «•  «P'«»ed  the^Serest 
todlgnaUon;    gloomed  aU  eventog.  spake  no  other  Sin 

S/tH^/'K.^^*  «"**  Countess  «m^atoedenSrd^  ^n^ 
vlnced  that  his  anger  was  not  at  betog  seen,  but  at  n?t 
being  applauded  when  seen.    How  the  whole  iatSre*  f  ?he 

w.  P?'"'""** '  °°'*'^"8  '^^^t  suspicion.  self-isolaUon 
fierce  moody  ways  I  He  could  not  live  with  anybody  A 
mwi  of  some  rank  from  the  country,  who  visited  hhn  often 

aflection  for  hfan,  comes  one  day.  finds  Jean  Jacques  full 
5L?  T.^"''*  unintelligible  humour.  "  Monsiei2^'^.Sd 
Jean  Jacques,  with  fiamtog  eyes.  "  I  know  why  yoi  come 
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here.  You  come  to  see  what  a  poor  life  I  lead ;  how  UtUe 
U  In  my  poor  pot  that  U  bolltag  there.  WeU,  look  Into  the 
pot  I  There  it  half  a  pound  of  meat,  one  cairot  and  three 
onions ;  that  is  aU :  go  and  teU  the  whole  worid  that,  if 
you  like.  Monsieur  I  "—A  man  of  this  sort  was  far  gone. 
The  whole  worid  got  itself  supplied  with  anecdotes  for 
light  laughter,  for  a  certahi  theatrical  interest,  from  these 
perversions  and  contortions  of  poor  Jean  Jacques.  Alas, 
to  him  they  were  not  laughing  or  theatrical ;  too  real  to 
Mm  I  The  contortions  of  a  dying  gladiator :  the  crowded 
amphitheatre  looks-on  with  entertainment;  but  the 
gladiator  is  in  agonies  and  dying. 

And  yet  this  Rousseau,  as  we  say,  with  his  passionate 
appeals  to  Mothers,  with  his  Contrat-social,  with  his  cele- 
brations of  Nature,  even  of  savage  life  in  Nature,  did  once 
more  touch  upon  Reality,  struggle  towards  Reality ;  was 
dohig  the  function  of  a  Prophet  to  his  Time.    As  he  could, 
and  as  the  Time  could  I    Strangely  through  all  that  deface- 
ment, degradation  and  almost  madness,  there  is  In  the 
inmost  heart  of  poor  Rousseau  a  spark  of  real  heavenly 
fire.     Once  more,  out  of  the  element  of  that  withered 
mocking  Philosophism,  Scepticism  and  Persinage,  there 
has  arisen  hi  that  man  the  Ineradicable  feeling  and  know- 
ledge that  this  Life  of  ours  is  true;    not  a  Scepticism, 
Theorem,  or  Persiflage,  but  a  Fact,  an  awful  Reality. 
Nature  had  made  that  revelation  to  him  ;  had  ordered  him 
to  speak  it  out.    He  got  it  spoken  out ;   if  not  well  and 
clearly,  then  ill  and  dimly,— as  clearly  as  he  could.    Nay 
what  are  all  errors  and  perversities  of  his,  even  those 
stealings  of  ribbons,  ahnless  confused  miseries  and  vaga- 
bondisms, if  we  wiU  taterpret  them  kindly,  but  the  blinkard 
dazzlement  and  staggerings  to  and  fro  of  a  man  sent  on  pn 
errand  he  is  too  weak  for,  by  a  path  he  cannot  yet  find  ? 
Men  are  led  by  strange  ways.    One  should  have  tolerance 
for  a  man,  hope  of  him ;  leave  htai  to  try  yet  what  he  will 
do.    WhUe  life  lasts,  hope  lasts  for  every  man. 

Of  Rousseau's  literary  talents,  greatiy  celebrated  still 
among  his  countrymen,  I  do  not  say  much.  His  Books, 
like  hhnself ,  are  what  I  cafl  unhealthy ;  not  the  good  sort 
of  Books.  There  is  a  sensuality  in  Rousseau.  Combined 
with  such  an  intellectual  gift  as  his,  it  makes  pictures  of  a 
certahi  gorgeous  attractiveness :  but  they  are  not  genuinely 
poetical.    Not  white   sunUght:    somethhig  operatic;    a 
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■peare,  at  a  Goethe,  even  at  a  Walter  ^m*  t    «-     ,*'"f* 

rather  «♦«?.#  5,  ^"  Rousseau  we  are  caUed  to  look 
It  fa  a  mo«?'  "^  accompany  the  good.  HfatoricaUy 
LUshe'dro"V^T«JSt.Ttt^:^    '"**    ''   «*»"«-« 

maS  K    I  ^"'^  exasperated  tffl  the  heart  of  him  ™t 
tt^  ft  "  •  "■•nl.;^  Irft  t.  .urve  llk.T,S?bSS 
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itrug^g  half-blindly,  as  in  bittemeu  of  death,  against 
that  I  Perhaps  no  man  had  such  a  false  reeeption  fh>m 
his  fellow-mcn.  Once  more  a  very  wasteful  life-drama 
was  enacted  under  the  sun. 

The  tragedy  of  Bums's  life  is  known  to  all  of  yo«.  Surely 
we  may  say,  if  discrepancy  between  place  held  «md  place 
merited  c<mstitute  perverseness  of  lot  for  a  man,  no  lot 
could  be  more  perverse  than  Bums's.  Among  those 
secondhand  acting-flgures,  mime*  for  most  part,  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  once  more  a  giant  Original  Man  ;  one 
of  those  men  who  reach  down  to  the  porcnnial  Deeps,  who 
take  TsaA.  with  the  Heroic  among  men :  and  he  was  bom 
in  a  poor  Ayrshire  hut  The  largest  soul  of  all  the  British 
lands  caMe  among  us  in  the  shape  of  a  hard-handed  Scottish 
Peasant. 

His  Father,  a  poor  toiling  man,  tried  various  things ;  did 
not  succeed  in  any  ;  was  involved  in  continual  difficulties. 
The  Steward,  Factor  as  the  Scotch  call  him,  used  to  send 
letters  and  threatenings.  Bums  says,  '  which  threw  us  all 
toto  tears.'    The  brave,  hard-toiling,  hard-suflering  Father, 
his  brave  herotae  of  a  wife ;  and  those  children,  of  wh<nn 
Robert  was  one  I     In  this  Earth,  so  wide  otherwise,  no 
shelter  for  them.    The  letters  '  threw  us  all  toto  tears ' : 
figure  it.    The  brave  Father,  I  say  always ;— a  silent  Hero 
and  Poet ;  without  whom  the  son  had  never  been  a  speaktog 
one  I    Bums's  Schoolmaster  came  afterwards  to  London, 
leamt  what  good  society  was;    but  declares  that  to  no 
meettog  of  men  did  he  ever  enjoy  better  discourse  than  at 
the  hearth  of  this  peasant.    And  his  poor  '  seven  acres  of 
nursery-ground,' — ^not  that,  nor  the  miserable  patch  of 
clay-farm,  nor  anythtog  he  tried  to  get  a  Uvtog  by,  would 
prosper  with  him ;    he  had  a  sore  unequal  battle  all  his 
days.    But  he  stood  to  it  valiantly;    a  wise,  faithful, 
unconquerable  man; — swallowing-down  how  many  sore 
suflertogs  daily  toto  silence  ;  flghttog  like  an  unseen  Hero, 
—nobody    publishtog    newspaper   paragraphs    about   his 
nobleness  ;   voting  pieces  of  plate  to  him  1    However,  he 
was  not  lost :  nothtog  is  lost.    Robert  is  there ;  the  out- 
come of  him,— and  todeed  of  many  generations  of  such  as 

him. 

This  Bums  appeared  under  every  disadvantage :  unto- 
itructed,  poor,  bora  only  to  hard  manual  toil ;  and  writtog, 
when  it  came  to  chat,  to  a  mstic  special  dialect,  known  only 
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to  a  iman  province  of  the  country  he  Uved  in     Had  h* 

written  even  what  he  did  write,  Inthe  genSal  limJuil  oJ 

recognised  as  being,  or  capable  to  be,  one  of  oSXaS 
men.  Tliat  he  should  have  tempted  ^o  many  ?o  pe^SJJte 
through  the  rough  husk  of  that  dialect  of  h2;  to  JfJSf  ^1? 
there  lay  something  far  f^om  common  wlS  It  hL  h!l 
gained  a  certain  recognlUon.  and  to  coTt^SSng  toV" 

Saxon  dialect  to  spoken.  It  begins  to  be  understood  bv 
personal  Inspection  of  thto  and  the  other,  thatVne  of  th^^ 
most  co^lderable  Saxon  men  of  the  Elihte^rc^'t^^ 
was  an  Ayrshire  Peasant  named  Robert  Bunu:    yJTT 

^onT^^rJ^  ™u  •  P****  «'  ***•  right ™on;Sfl 
strong  as  the  Harz-rock,  rooted  In  the  depths  of  the  worid  * 
-rode,  yet  ^th  weUs  of  living  softness  fai  it  I    X  wSd 
Impetuous  whirlwind  of  passion  and  faculty  ilumh^ 

if^A  noblL  •"^\*»--?y-'-'i^<*weIlSrto';h?h^^^^ 
It.  A  noble  rough  genuineness ;  homely.  rusUc  honPt . 
true  simplicity  of  strength :  with  Its  Ught^inT^S  SSJ?ts 
8on^d_ewy  plty;-llke  the  old  Norse  Thor.^tSTp^l! 

Burns's  Brother  GUbert,  a  man  of  much  sense  and  worth 
has  told  me  that  Robert,  In  his  young  days  In  snlte  07S 
h^dshlp.  was  usually  the  gayit  of  sp^Jh ;  f  ?eSow  ^ 
taflnlte  frolic,  lau^er.  sense  and  heart ;  far  pleasw^?^  to 
hear  there,  stript  cutting  peats  hi  the  bog.  or  s^clSkl 
than  he  ev«  irfterwimls  knew  him.     I  can  weU  beS^vel?' 

witft  hto  other  deep  and  earnest  quallUes.  to  one  of  f h« 
most  attracUve  characteristics  of  Burns  ATarJi  f.?L  ! 
Hope  dwells  In  him  ;  spite  of  hto  tfaS  b^tJ^f heTno't 
a  moumfag  man.  He  shakes  hi,  soLws  gauSuy  asi?e  * 
bounds  forth  victorious  over  them  It  iTa,  fhf  ii  ' 
shaking  •  dew-drops  from  his  maw^as  the  swm  hn^  J  °" 
horse,  that  laughs  at  the  shakS?S  the  s^^L  ^LB^MnH^""/ 
Hope,  Mirth,  of  the  sort  like^B«™?s^'^ev  „nt?^^ 

T'rj  P^P^^^y  °'  ^«™  genenTSec^n^'uras  ,s 
the  beginning  of  aU  to  every  man  7        *^"°°'— «"<*  "  is 

You  would  think  it  strange  if  I  caDed  Bum.  ♦!,. 
yet  I  beUm  the  day  b  coming  when  there  nfll  be  UtSe 
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danger  In  laying  to.  Hli  writing!,  aU  tbat  ke  did  ondiv 
such  obttructioM,  are  only  a  poor  fragment  of  hia.  Pro- 
fessor Stewart  remarked  very  Justly,  what  Indeed  is  true 
of  all  Poets  good  for  much,  that  his  po^y  was  not  aay 
partkular  faculty ;  but  tht  genei^  rewlt  of  a  naturally 
vigorous  original  asind  exi^essing  itself  in  that  way. 
Bums's  gifts,  ocprcised  in  conversi^ion,  we  the  theme  of 
all  that  ever  heard  him.  All  kinds  of  gifts:  from  the 
gracetelest  utterances  of  courtesy,  to  the  highest  fire  of 
passionate  speech ;  load  floods  of  arirth,  soft  wailings  ol 
affection,  laconic  emphasis,  clear  piercing  insight ;  all  was 
in  him.  Witty  duchesses  cdeliriUe  liim  as  a  man  whoaa 
speedi  '  led  them  off  their  feet.'  TUs  is  beautiful :  but 
still  more  beautiful  that  which  Mr.  Lockhart  has  recorded, 
which  I  have  more  than  once  alluded  to.  How  the 
waiters  and  ostlers  at  inns  would  get  out  of  bed,  and 
come  crowding  to  hear  this  man  speak  t  Waiters  and 
ostlers: — they  too  were  men,  and  hoe  was  a  manl 
I  have  heard  much  about  his  speech;  but  one  o< 
the  best  things  I  ever  lieard  of  it  was,  last  year,  from  a 
venerable  gentleman  long  familiar  with  him.  That  it  was 
speech  distingcdshed  by  always  having  aomtthing  in  it.  "  He 
spoke  rather  little  than  amch,"  this  old  man  told  me; 
"  sat  rather  silent  in  those  early  days,  as  in  the  company 
of  persons  above  him ;  and  always  when  he  did  speak,  it 
was  to  throw  new  light  on  the  matter."  I  know  not  why 
any  one  should  ever  speak  otherwise  t — But  if  we  look  at 
his  general  force  of  soul,  his  healthy  robustness  everyway, 
the  rugged  downrightness,  penetration,  generous  valour 
and  manfulness  that  was  in  him, — where  shall  we  readily 
find  a  better-gifted  man  ? 

Among  the  great  men  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  I  some- 
times feel  as  if  Bums  might  be  found  to  resemble  Mirabeau 
more  than  any  other.  They  differ  widely  in  vesture ;  yet 
look  at  them  intrinsically.  There  is  the  same  burly  thick- 
necked  strength  of  body  as  of  soul ; — built,  in  both  cases, 
on  what  the  old  Marquis  calls  a  fond  gaillard.  By  nature, 
by  course  of  breeding,  indeed  by  nation,  Mirabeau  has 
much  more  of  bluster ;  a  noisy,  forward,  unresting  man. 
But  the  characteristic  of  Mirabeau  too  is  veracity  and 
sense,  power  of  true  insight^  superiority  of  vision.  The 
thing  that  he  says  is  wwth  remembering.  It  is  a  flash  of 
Insight  into  some  object  or  other :  so  do  both  these  mc& 
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The  same  raging  pasttoni ;   capable  too  In  botn 
9l  manlfeitlng  themselves  as  the  tenderest  noble  affections. 
WH,  wild  laughter,  energy,  directness,  sincerity:    these 
were  in  both.    The  types  of  the  two  men  are  not  disshnUar. 
Bums   too   co^d   hajfe  governed,   debated  in  National 
Assemblies  ;   politicised,  as  few  could.    Alas,  the  courage 
wliich  had  to  exiiibit  itself  in  capture  of  smuggUng  schooners 
In  the  Solway  Frith  ;  in  keephig  silence  over  so  much,  where 
BO  good  speech,  but  only  inarticulate  rage  was  possible : 
this  might  have  beUowed  forth  Ushers  de  Br6z«  and  the 
Uke ;   and  made  iUelf  visible  to  all  men,  In  managbig  of 
kingdoms,  in  ruling  of  great  ever-memorable  epochs  I    But 
they  said  to  him  reprovingly,  his  Official  Superiors  said, 
and  wrote :     '  You  are  to  work,  not  tUnk.'    Of  your 
thinking-tticxdty,  the  greatest  in  this  land,  we  have  no  need ; 
you  are  to  gauge  beer  there  ;  for  that  only  are  you  wanted. 
Very  notable ; — and  worth  mentioning,  though  we  know 
what  is  to  be  said  and  answwed  I    As  If  Thought,  Power 
of  Thinking,  were  not,  at  all  times,  in  all  places  and  situa- 
tions of  the  worid,  precisely  the  thing  that  was  wanted. 
The  fatal  man,  is  he  not  always  the  unthinking  man,  the 
man  who  cannot  think  and  see;    but  only  grope,  and 
hallucinate,  and  missee  the  nature  of  the  thing  he  works 
with  ?    He  missees  it,  mistakes  it  as  we  say ;  takes  it  for 
one  thing,  and  it  is  another  thing, — and  leaves  him  standing 
like  a  FutOity  there  1    He  is  the  fatal  man  ;  unutterably 
fatal,  put  in  the  high  places  of  men. — "  Why  complain  of 
this?"  say  some:    "Strength  is  mournfully  denied  Its 
arena ;  that  was  true  from  of  old."    Doubtless  ;   and  the 
worse  for  the  arena,  answer  1 1     Complaining  profits  little ; 
stating  of  the  truth  may  profit.    That  a  Europe,  with  its 
French  Revolution  just  breaking  out,  finds  no  need  of  a 
Bums  except  for  gauging  beer,— is  a  thing  I,  for  one, 
cannot  rejoice  at  I — 

Once  more  we  have  to  say  here,  that  the  chief  quality  of 
Bums  is  the  sincerity  of  him.  So  in  his  Poetry,  so  in  his 
Life.  The  Song  he  sings  is  not  of  fantasticalities  ;  it  Is  of 
a  tWng  felt,  really  there ;  the  prime  merit  of  this,  as  of 
all  in  him,  and  of  his  Life  generally,  is  truth.  The  Life  of 
Bums  is  what  we  may  caH  a  great  tragic  sincerity.  A  sort 
of  savage  sincerity, — not  cruel,  far  from  that ;  but  wild, 
wrestling  naked  with  the  truth  of  things.  In  that  sense, 
there  is  something  of  the  savage  in  aH  great  men. 
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Hero-wonhlp,— Odin,  Burns?  Well;  these  Men  of 
Letters  too  were  not  without  a  khid  of  Hero-worship: 
but  what  a  strange  condition  has  that  got  into  now  1  The 
waiters  and  ostlers  of  Scotch  inns,  prying  about  the  door, 
eager  to  catch  any  word  that  fell  from  Bums,  were  doing 
unconscious  reverence  to  the  Heroic.  Johnson  had  his 
Boswell  for  worshipper.  Rousseau  had  worshippers  enough ; 
princes  calling  on  him  In  bis  mean  garret ;  the  great,  the 
beautiful  doing  reverence  to  the  poor  moonstruck  man. 
For  himself  a  most  portentous  contradiction ;  the  two 
ends  of  his  life  not  to  be  brought  into  harmony.  He  sits 
at  the  tables  of  grandees ;  and  has  to  copy  music  for  his 
own  living.  He  cannot  even  get  his  music  copied.  "  By 
dint  of  dining  out,"  says  he,  "  I  run  the  risk  of  dying  by 
starvation  at  home."  For  his  worshippers  too  a  most 
questionable  thing  I  If  doing  Hero-worship  well  or  badly 
be  the  test  of  vital  weUbeing  or  illbeing  to  a  generation, 
can  we  say  that  these  generations  are  very  first-rate  ? — ^And 
yet  our  heroic  Men  of  Letters  do  teach,  govern,  are  kings, 
priests,  or  what  you  like  to  call  them ;  intrinsically  there 
is  no  preventing  it  by  any  means  whatevor.  The  world 
has  to  obey  him  who  thinks  and  sees  in  the  world.  The 
world  can  alter  the  manner  of  that ;  can  either  have  it  as 
blessed  continuous  summer  sunshine,  or  as  unblessed  black 
thunder  and  tornado, — ^with  unspeakable  difla«nce  of 
profit  for  the  world  I  The  manner  of  it  is  very  alterable ; 
the  matter  and  fact  of  it  is  not  alterable  by  any  power 
under  the  sky.  Light;  or,  failing  that,  lightning:  the 
world  can  take  its  choice.  Not  whether  we  call  an  Odin 
god,  prophet,  priest,  or  what  we  call  him ;  but  whether 
we  believe  the  word  he  tells  us :  there  it  all  lies.  If  it  be 
a  true  word,  we  shall  have  to  believe  it ;  believing  it,  we 
shall  have  to  do  it.  What  name  or  welcome  we  give  him 
or  it,  is  a  point  that  concerns  ourselves  mainly.  //,  the 
new  Truth,  new  deeper  revealing  of  the  Secret  of  this 
Universe,  is  verily  of  the  nature  of  a  message  from  on  high ; 
and  must  and  will  have  itself  obeyed. — 

My  last  remark  is  on  that  notablest  phasis  of  Bums's 
history, — ^his  visit  to  EdintfQrgh.  Often  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  his  demeanour  there  were  the  highest  proof  he  gave  of 
what  a  fund  of  worth  and  genuine  manhood  was  in  hhn. 
If  we  think  of  it,  few  heavier  bvurdens  could  be  laid  on  the 
strength  of  a  man.    So  sudden ;    all  common  Lionism, 
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whldi  rnlnf  Inniimvablt  men,  wai  as  nothing  to  ♦»««■     It 
b  M  if  N«p<rieon  has  been  made  a  King  of,  not  gradnally, 
but  at  onee  from  the  ArtOlery  Lieutenancy  in  the  Regiment 
La  Ftee.    Bums,  still  only  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  is 
no  longor  even  a  plon^mian;   he  is  flying  to  the  West 
Indies  to  escape  disgrace  and  a  JaiL    This  month  -he  is  a 
ruined  peasant,  his  wages  seven  pounds  a  3rear,  and  these 
gone  from  him :  next  month  he  is  in  the  blaze  of  rank  and 
beauty,  handing  down  JeweUed  DudMSses  to  dinner ;  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes  t    Adversity  is  sometimes  hard  upon  a 
man ;   but  for  one  man  who  can  stand  prosperity,  there 
an  a  hundred  that  will  stand  adversity.    I  admhre  much 
the  way  in  which  Bums  met  all  this.    Perhaps  no  man  one 
could  point  out,  was  ever  so  sorely  tried,  and  so  little  forgot 
himsdf.    Tranquil,  unastonished ;    not  abashed,  not  in- 
flated, neither  awkwardness  nor  affectation :  he  feels  that 
he  there  is  the  man  Robert  Bums ;  that  the  '  rank  is  but 
the  guinea-stamp ' ;  that  the  celebrity  is  but  the  candle- 
light, which  will  show  what  man,  not  in  the  least  make  him 
a  better  or  other  man  I    Alas,  it  may  readily,  unless  he 
look  to  it,  make  him  a  worse  man ;   a  wretched  inflated 
wind-bag, — ^inflated  tiU  he  burst  and  become  a  <Uad  lion ; 
for  whom,  as  some  one  has  said, '  there  is  no  resurrection  of 
the  body ; '  worse  than  a  living  dogt— Bums  is  adnUrable  here. 
And  yet,  alas,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  these  Lion- 
hunters  were  the  ruin  and  death  of  Bums.    It  was  they 
that  rendered  it  hnpossible  for  hhn  to  live  I    They  gathered 
round  him  in  his  Farm ;  hindered  his  industry ;  no  place 
was  remote  enough  from  them.    He  could  not  get  his 
Lionism  forgotten,  honestly  as  he  was  disposed  to  do  so. 
He  falls  into  discontents,  into  miseries,  faults ;  the  worid 
getting  ever  more  desolate  for  him;    health,  character, 
peace  of  mind  aU  gone ;— solitary  enough  now.    It  is 
tragical  to  think  of  I    These  men  came  but  to  see  hhn ;  it 
was  out  of  no  sympathy  with  hhn,  nor  no  hatred  to  hhn. 
They  came  to  get  a  little  amusement:    they  got  their 
amusement ;— and  the  Hero's  life  went  for  it  1 

lUchter  says,  in  the  Island  of  Sumatra  there  is  a  kind  of 
'Light-chafers,'  large  Fke-fliei;  which  people  sUck  upon 
spits,  and  illuminate  the  ways  with  at  night  Persons  of 
condition  can  thus  travel  with  a  pleasant  radfamce,  which 
they  much  admh^  Great  honour  to  the  Fire-flies  I 
But— I— . 
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LECTURE  VI* 

THE  HERO  AS   KING.    CROMWELL,  NAPOLEON  I 
MODERN   REVOLUTIONISM 

Wb  come  now  to  the  lait  form  ot  Heroism ;  that  which  wo 
caU  Kingship.  The  Commander  over  men ;  he  to  whose 
wtO  our  Willi  are  to  be  subordinated,  and  loyaUy  surrender 
themselves,  and  find  their  welfare  In  doing  so,  may  be 
reckoned  the  most  Important  of  Great  Men.  He  is  pracU- 
caUy  the  summary  for  us  of  all  the  various  figures  of 
Heroism:  Priest,  Teacher,  whatsoever  of  earthly  or  of 
spiritual  dignity  we  can  fancy  to  reside  in  a  man,  embodies 
itsdf  here,  to  comnumd  over  us,  to  furnish  us  with  constant 
pracUcal  teaching,  to  teU  us  for  the  day  and  hour  what  we 
are  to  do.  He  is  called  Rex,  Regulator,  Roi :  our  own 
name  is  still  better ;  King,  Kdrming,  which  means  Can-nlng, 

Able-man.  ^    ^ 

Numerous  considerations,  polnUng  towards  deep,  ques- 
Uonable,  and  indeed  unfathomable  regions,  present  them- 
selves here :  on  the  most  of  which  we  must  resolutely  for 
the  present  forbear  to  speak  at  aU.    As  Burke  said  that 
perhaps  fair  Trial  by  Jury  was  the  Soul  of  Government, 
and   that   aU   legislation,    administraUon,   parliamentary 
debating,  and  the  rest  of  it,  went  on,  In  '  order  to  bring 
twelve  hnparUal  men  faito  a  jury-box ';— so,  by  much 
stronger  reason,  may  I  say  here,  that  the  finding  of  your 
Ableman  and  getting  hhn  Invested  with  the  symbols  of 
ability,  with  dignity,  worship  (uwrtfi-ship),  royalty,  king- 
hood,  or  whatever  we  call  it,  so  that  he  may  actually  have 
room  to  guide  according  to  hts  faculty  of  doing  it,— is  the 
business,  weU  or  lU  accomplished,  of  all  social  procedure 
whatsoever  in  thb  world  1    Hustings-speeches,  ParUament- 
ary  motions.  Reform  BUls,  French  Revolutions,  aU  mean 
at  heart  this  ;  or  else  nothing.    Ftod  hi  any  country  the 
Ablest  Man  that  exists  there ;   raise  him  to  the  supreme 
•  Friday,  22nd  May,  1840. 
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place,'  and  loyaDy  rererence  him:  jroa  have  a  perfect 
govmuneat  for  that  eouatry ;  no  ballot-box,  paiilamentary 
eloquence,  voting,  eoMUtuUon-bulIdlng,  or  other  maddnery 
whatsoever  can  improve  it  a  whit.  It  !•  in  the  perfect 
•Ute:  an  ideal  conntry.  Tbe  Ablest  Man ;  he  meant  also 
the  tmest-hearted,  Justest,  the  Noblest  Man:  what  he 
leffs  us  to  do  must  be  precisely  tha  wisest,  fittest,  that  we 
could  anywhere  or  anyhow  learn ,'— the  thing  which  it  wiU 
In  all  ways  behove  us,  with  right  loyal  thankfniness,  and 
nothing  doubUng,  to  do  I  Our  doing  and  Ufe  were  then,  so 
far  as  government  could  regulate  it,  weU  regulated :  that 
were  the  Ideal  of  constitutions. 

Alas,  we  know  very  well  that  Ideals  can  never  be  com- 
pletely onbodied  in  practice.    Ideals  must  ever  lie  a  very 
great  way  off ;  and  we  will  right  thankfuUy  content  our- 
selves with  any  not  intolerable  approximation  thereto  I 
Let  no  man,  as  Schiller  says,  too  querulously  '  measure  by 
a  scale  of  perfection  the  meagre  product  of  reality '  In  this 
poor  worid  of  ours.    We  wlU  esteem  Um  no  wise  man ; 
we  will  esteem  him  a  sickly,  discontented,  foolish  man. 
And  yet,  on  the  other  hand.  It  Is  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
Ideals  do  exist ;  that  if  they  be  not  approximated  to  at 
all,  the  whole  matter  goes  to  wreck  I    Infallibly.    No 
bricklayer  builds  a  waU  perfeeUg  perpendicular,  mathe- 
maUcally  this  is  not  possible ;   a  certain  degree  of  per- 
pendicularity suffices  him ;  and  he,  like  a  good  bricklayer 
who  must  have  done  with  his  job,  leaves  it  so.    And  yet 
if  he  sway  too  much  from  the  perpendicular ;  above  all.  If 
he  throw  plummet  and  level  quite  away  from  him,  and  pUe 
brick  on  brick  heedless,  just  as  it  comes  to  hand—  1    Such 
bricklayer,  I  think,  is  in  a  bad  way.    He  has  forgotten 
himself :    but  the  Law  of  GravitaUon  does  not  forget  to 
act  on  him ;  he  and  his  wall  rush-down  into  confused  welter 
of  ruin  I — 

This  is  the  history  of  aU  rebelUons,  French  Revolutions 
social  explosions  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  You  have 
put  the  too  Unable  man  at  the  head  of  affairs !  The  too 
ignoble,  unvaliant,  fatuous  man.  You  have  forgotten  that 
there  is  any  rule,  or  natural  necessity  whatever,  of  putting 
the  Able  Man  there.  Brick  must  He  on  brick  as  it  may 
and  can.  Unable  Shnulacrum  of  Ability,  quack,  in  a  word 
must  adjust  himself  with  quack,  in  aU  manner  of  ad- 
minlstraUon   of   human   things ;— which   accordini'v   Ue 
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aBftdmliiUtered,  fcrm«ntlng  Into  onmearand  mauM  of 
faflun,  of  indigent  misery :  In  tho  outward,  and  In  the 
Inward  or  tpirltual,  miserable  millions  stretcli-ont  the  hand 
for  their  due  supply,  and  it  is  not  there.  The  'law  of 
graviUtion '  acU ;  Nature's  laws  do  none  of  them  forget 
to  act.  The  miserable  mlUions  burst-forth  into  Sanscu- 
lottlsm,  or  some  other  sort  of  madness :  bricks  and  brick- 
layers lie  as  a  fatal  chaos  t— 

^luch  sorry  stuff,  written  some  hundred  years  ago  or 
more,  about  the  '  Divine  right  of  Kings,'  moulders  unread 
now  in  the  Public  Libraries  of  this  country.    Far  be  it 
from  us  to  disturb  the  calm  procea  by  which  It  is  dis- 
appearing harmlessly  from  the  earth,  in  those  repositories  I 
At  the  same  time,  not  to  let  the  immense  rubbish  go  without 
leaving  us,  as  it  ought,  some  soul  of  it  behind— I  will  say 
that  it  did  mean  something ;  something  true,  which  it  is 
bnportant  for  us  and  aU  men  to  keep  in  mind.    To  assert 
that  in  whatever  man  you  chose  to  lay  hold  of  (by  this  or 
the  other  plan  of  clutching  at  him) ;   and  dapt  a  round 
piece  of  metal  on  the  head  of,  and  called  King,— thero 
straightway  came  to  reside  a  divine  virtue,  so  that  A« 
became  a  kind  of  God,  and  a  Divinity  inspired  him  with 
faculty  and  right  to  rule  over  you  to  all  lengths :  this,— 
what  can  we  do  with  this  but  leave  it  to  rot  silently  in  the 
PubUc  Libraries  ?    But  I  wiU  say  withal,  and  that  U  what 
these  Divine-right  men  meant,  That  in  Kings,  and  in  aU 
human  AuthoriUes,  and  relations  that  men  god-created 
can  form  among  each  other,  there  to  verily  either  a  Dlvina 
Right  or  else  a  DIaboUc  Wrong ;  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  I    For  It  to  false  altogether,  what  the  last  Sceptical 
Century  tought  us,  that  this  worid  is  a  steamengine.    There 
to  a  God  in  thto  worid ;  and  a  God's-sanction,  or  else  the 
violation  of  such,  does  look-out  from  all  ruling  and  obedi- 
ence, from  all  moral  acU  of  men.    There  to  no  act  more 
moral  between  men  than  that  of  rule  and  obedience.    Woe 
to  him  that  claims  obedience  when  It  to  not  due ;  woe  to 
hhn  that  refuses  It  when  It  to  I    God's  law  to  In  that,  I  say, 
however  the  Parchment-laws  may  run :   there  to  a  Divine 
Right  or  else  a  DIaboUc  Wrong  at  the  heart  of  every  claim 
that  one  man  makes  upon  another. 

It  can  do  none  of  us  harm  to  reflect  on  thto :  In  aU  the 
relations  of  life  It  will  concern  us  ;  In  Loyalty  and  Royalty, 
the  highest  of  these.    I  esteem  the  modern  error.  That  all 
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goes  by  self-Interest  and  the  checking  and  balandng  of 
greedy  knaveries,  and  that.  In  short,  there  Is  nothing  divine 
whatever  In  the  assocIaUon  of  men,  a  stfll  more  dteplcable 
error,  natural  as  It  Is  to  an  unbelievtag  century,  than  that 

?K  *-.^!  ^?* '  *"  P*°P^«  *«"«<'  Kings.    I  say.  Find  me 
the  true  Kdnning,  King,  or  Able-man,  and  he  Aos  a  divine 
right  over  me.    That  we  knew  In  some  tolerable  measure 
how  to  find  him,  and  that  aU  men  were  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge his  divine  right  when  found:    this  Is  precisely  the 
healing  which  a  sick  worid  Is  everywhere.  In  these  ages 
seeking  after  I    The  true  King,  as  guide  of  the  practical 
has  evtt  something  of  the  PonUff  in  Um,— guide  of  the 
spWtual,  from  which  all  practice  has  Its  rise.    This  too  is 
a  true  saying.  That  the  King  Is  head  of  the  Churetu—Bnt 
we  wIU  leave  the  Polemic  stuff  of  a  dead  century  to  lie 
quiet  on  its  bookshelves. 

Certainly  It  Is  a  fearful  business,  that  of  having  your 
Ableman  to  seek,  and  not  knowing  In  what  manner  to 
proceed  about  It  I    That  Is  the  world's  sad  predicament 
in  these  times  of  ours.    They  are  times  of  revoluUon.  and 
have  long  been.    The  bricklayer  with  his  bricks,  no  longer 
heedful  of  plummet  or  the  law  of  gra\itaUon,  have  toppled, 
tumbled,  and  it  aU  welters  as  we  see  I    But  the  beginning 
of  it  was  not  the  French  Revolution ;   that  Is  rather  the 
end,  we  can  hope.     It  were  truer  to  say,  the  beginning  was 
three  centuries  farther  back :  In  the  Ref ormaUon  of  Luther. 
That  the  thing  which  still  caUed  Itself  Christian  Church  had 
become  a  Falsehood,  and  brazenly  went  about  pretending 
to  pardon  men's  sins  for  metaUIc  coined  money,  and  to  do 
much  else  which  In  the  everiasting  truth  of  Nature  It  did 
no/ now  do:  here  lay  the  vital  malady.    The  Inward  belna 
wrong,  all  outward  went  ever  more  and  more  wrong.    BeUrf 
died  away;    all  was  Doubt,  Disbelief.    The  builder  east 
away  his  plummet ;  said  to  himself,  "  What  Is  gravitation  ? 
Brick  lies  on  brick  there  I  "    Alas,  does  it  not  lUll  souSd 
stoange  to  many  of  us,  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  God's- 
truth  In  the  business  of  god-created  men ;  that  aU  Is  not 
SotTh^t  I^**"**  *°  '  expediency,'  diplomacy,  one  knows 

-  if'?"?  ?^  ""*  necessary  assertion  of  Luther's,  "  You. 
seU^tyled  Papa,  you  are  no  Fatiier  In  God  at  lUl ;  you 
are-a  Chimera,  whom  I  know  not  how  to  name  In  polite 
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language  I  "—from  that  onwards  to  the  shout  which  rose 
round  Camffle  Desmoullns  In  the  Palais-Royal,  "  Aux 
armes  !  "  when  the  people  had  burst-up  against  all  manner 
of  Chimeras,— I  find  a  natural  historical  sequence.  That 
shout  too,  so  frightful,  half-inftmal,  was  a  great  matter. 
Once  more  the  voice  of  awakened  nations ;  starting  con- 
fusedly, as  out  of  nightmare,  as  out  of  death-sleep,  into 
some  dfan  feeling  that  Life  was  real ;  that  God's-world  was 
not  an  expediency  and  diplomacy  i  Infernal ;— yes,  since 
they  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  Infernal,  since  not 
celestial  or  terrestrial  I  Hollowness,  insincerity  has  to 
cease ;  sincerity  of  some  sort  has  to  beghi.  Cost  what  it 
may,  reigns  of  terror,  horrors  of  French  Revolution  or  what 
else,  we  have  to  return  to  truth.  Here  is  a  Truth,  as  I 
said :    a  Truth  dad  in  hellflre,  since  they  would  not  but 

have  it  so  t —  .       ,         , 

A  common  theory  among  considerable  parties  of  men  in 
England  and  elsewhere  used  to  be,  that  the  French  Nation 
had,  in  those  days,  as  it  were  gone  mad ;  that  the  French 
Revolution  was  a  general  act  of  insanity,  a  temporary 
conversion  of  France  and  large  sections  of  the  world  into 
a  kind  of  Bedlam.  The  Event  had  risen  and  raged  ;  but 
was  a  madness  and  nonentity,— gone  now  happily  hito  the 
region  of  Dreams  and  the  Picturesque  1— To  such  com- 
fortable philosophers,  the  Three  Days  of  July  1830  must 
have  been  a  surprising  phenomenon.  Here  is  the  French 
Nation  risen  again,  in  musketry  and  death-struggle,  out 
shooting  and  befaig  shot,  to  make  that  same  mad  French 
Revolution  good  I  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  those  men, 
it  would  seem,  persist  in  the  enterprise :  they  do  not  disown 
it ;  they  will  have  it  made  good ;  will  have  themselves 
shot,  if  it  be  not  made  good  I  To  philosophers  who  had 
made-up  thehr  life-system  on  that  '  madness '  quietus,  no 
phenomenon  could  be  more  alarmhig.  Poor  Niebuhr,  they 
say,  the  Prussian  Professor  and  Historian,  fell  broken- 
hearted In  consequence ;  sickened,  if  we  can  believe  it, 
and  died  of  the  Three  Days  I  It  was  surely  not  a  very 
heroic  death  ;—lltUe  bettsr  than  Racine's,  dying  because 
Louis  Fourteenth  looked  sternly  on  him  once.  The  world 
had  stood  some  considerable  shocks,  in  its  time ;  might 
have  been  expected  to  survive  the  Three  Days  too,  and  be 
found  turning  on  its  axis  after  even  them  I  The  Three 
Dayi  told  all  mortals  that  the  old  French  Revolution,  mad 
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as  it  might  look,  was  not  «  transitory  ebullition  of  Bedlam, 
but  a  genuine  product  ol  this  Earth  where  we  aU  live} 
that  it  was  verily  a  Fact,  and  that  the  world  in  genenri 
would  do  well  everywhere  to  regard  it  as  such. 

Truly,  without  the  French  Revolution,  one  would  not 
know  what  to  make  of  an  age  like  this  at  aU.    We  will  haH 
the  French  Revolution,  as  shipwrecked  mariners  might  the 
sternest  rock,  in  a  world  otherwise  all  of  baseless  sea  and 
waves.    A  true  Apocalypse,  though  a  terrible  one,  to  this 
false  withered  arUflcial  thne;   testifying  once  more  that 
Nature  is  preternatural ;  if  not  divine,  then  diaboUc ;  that 
Semblance  is  not  reality ;   that  it  has  to  become  reality, 
or  the  world  will  take-fire  under  it, — ^bum  it  into  what 
It  is,  namely  Nothing  I    Plausibility  has  ended;  empty 
Routine  has  ended;    much  has  ended.    This,  as  with  a 
Trump  of  Doom,  has  been  proclaimed  to  all  men.    They 
are  the  wisest  who  wUl  learn  it  soonest.    Long  confused 
generations  before  it  be  learned ;   peace  impossible  till  it 
be  1    The  earnest  man,  surrounded,  as  ever,  with  a  world 
of  inconsistencies,  can  await  patiently,  patiently  strive  to 
do  his  work,  in  the  midst  of  that.    Sentence  of  Death  is 
written  down  in  Heaven  against  all  that ;  sentence  of  Death 
H  now  proclaimed  on  the  Earth  against  it :  this  he  with  his 
PS  es  vi&y  see.    And  surely,  I  should  say,  considering  the 
other  side  of  the  matter,  what  enormous  difficulties  lie 
there,  and  how  fast,  fearfully  fast.  In  all  cmmtries,  the 
inexorable  demand  for  solution  of  them  is  pressing  on,— 
he  may  easily  find  other  work  to  do  than  labouring  in  the 
Sansculottic  province  at  this  time  of  day  I 

To  me,  in  these  circumstances,  that  of  '  Hero-worship  * 
becomes  a  fact  inexpressibly  precious ;  the  most  solacing 
fact  one  sees  in  the  world  at  present  There  is  an  ever- 
lasting hope  in  it  for  the  management  of  the  world.  Had 
all  traditions,  arrangements,  creeds,  societies  that  men  ever 
instituted,  sunk  away,  this  would  remain.  Tue  certainty 
of  Heroes  being  sent  us ;  our  faculty,  our  necessity,  to 
/erence  Heroes  when  sent:  it  shines  like  a  polestar 
through  smoke-clouds,  dust-clouds,  and  all  manner  of 
down-rushing  and  conflagration. 

Hero-worship  would  have  sounded  very  strange  to  those 
workers  and  fighters  in  the  French  Revolution.  Not 
reverence  for  Great  Men ;  ndt  any  hope  or  belief,  or  even 
wish,  that  Great  Men  could  again  appear  in  the  woildl 
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Nature*  toraed  l.  i  'Machine,'  was  as  if  effete  now; 
could  not  any  io  r  produce  Great  Men :— I  can  tell  her, 
she  may  give-up  ine  trade  altogether,  then ;  we  cannot 
do  without  Great  Men  I— But  neither  have  I  any  quarrel 
with  that  ol  'Liberty  and  EquaUty ' ;  with  the  faith  that, 
wise  great  men  being  bnpossible,  a  level  hnmensity  ol 
foolish  small  men  would  suffice.  It  was  a  natural  faith 
then  and  there.  "  Liberty  and  Equality  ;  r  ^  Authority 
needed  any  longer.  Hero-worship,  revereucs  for  such 
Authorities,  has  proved  false,  is  itself  a  falsehood;  no 
more  of  it  I  We  have  had  such  forgeries,  we  will  now  trust 
nothing.  So  many  base  plated  coins  passing  in  the  market, 
the  belief  has  now  become  common  that  no  gold  any  longer 
exists, — and  even  that  we  can  do  very  well  without  gold  I  " 
I  find  this,  among  other  things,  in  taat  universal  cry  of 
Liberty  and  Equality  ;  and  find  it  very  natural,  as  matters 
then  stood. 

And  yet  surely  it  is  but  the  transition  from  false  to  true. 
Considered  as  the  whole  truth,  it  is  false  altogether ;— the 
product  of  entire  sceptical  bUndness,  as  yet  only  struggling 
to  see.  Hero-worship  exists  forever,  and  everywhere:  not 
Loyalty  alone ;  it  extends  from  divine  adoration  down  to 
the  lowest  practical  regions  of  life.  '  Bending  before  men,' 
if  it  is  not  to  be  a  mere  empty  grimace,  better  dispensed 
with  than  practised,  is  Hero-worship, — a  recognition  that 
there  does  dwell  in  that  presence  of  our  brother  something 
divine;  that  every  created  man,  as  Novalis  said,  is  a 
'  revelation  in  the  Flesh.'  They  were  Poets  too,  that  de- 
vised all  those  graceful  courtesies  which  mrke  life  noble  I 
Courtesy  is  not  a  falsehood  or  grimace  ;  it  need  not  be  such. 
And  Loyalty,  religious  Worship  itself,  are  still  possible; 
nay  still  inevitable. 

May  we  not  say,  moreover,  while  so  many  of  our  late 
Heroes  have  worked  rather  as  revolutionary  men,  that 
nevertheless  every  Great  Man,  every  genuine  man,  is  by 
the  nature  of  him  a  son  of  Order,  not  of  Disorder  ?  It  is 
a  tragical  position  for  a  true  man  to  work  In  revolutions. 
He  seems  an  anarchist ;  and  Indeed  a  painfid  element  of 
anarchy  does  encumber  him  at  every  step, — him  to  whose 
whole  soul  anarchy  is  hostile,  hateful.  His  mission  is 
Order;  every  man's  Is,  He  is  here  to  make  what  was 
disorderly,  chaotic,  into  a  thing  ruled,  regular.  He  is  the 
missionary  of  Order.    la  not  all  work  of  man  in  this  world 
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a  making  of  Order 7  The  carpenter  finds  rough  trees; 
shapes  them,  constrains  them  into  square  fitness,  into 
purpose  and  use.  We  are  all  bom  enemies  of  Disorder: 
it  is  tragical  for  us  all  to  be  concerned  in  image-breaking 
and  down-pulling ;  for  the  Great  Man,  more  a  man  than 
we,  it  is  doubly  tragical. 

Thus  too  9II  human  things,  maddest  French  Sanscu- 
lottisms,  do  and  must  work  towards  Order.  I  say,  there 
is  not  a  man  in  them,  raguig  in  the  thickest  of  the  madness, 
but  is  impeUed  withal,  at  all  moments,  towards  Order. 
His  very  life  means  that ;  Disorder  is  dissolution,  death. 
No  chaos  but  it  seeks  a  centre  to  revolve  round.  While 
man  is  man,  some  Cromwell  or  Napoleon  is  the  necessary 
finish  of  a  Sansculottism.— Curious :  in  those  days  when 
Hero-worship  was  the  most  incredible  thing  to  every  one, 
how  it  does  come-out  nevertheless,  and  assert  Itself  practi- 
caUy,  in  a  way  which  all  have  to  credit.  Divine  right,  take 
it  on  the  great  scale.  Is  found  to  mean  divine  might  withal  I 
While  old  false  Formulas  are  getUng  trampled  everywhere 
into  destruction,  new  genuine  Substances  unexpectedly 
unfold  themselves  hidestructlble.  In  rebeUIous  ages,  when 
Kingship  itself  seems  dead  and  abolished,  Cromwell, 
Napoleon  step-forth  agahi  as  Kings.  The  history  of 
these  men  is  what  we  have  now  to  look  at,  as  jur  last 
phasis  of  Heroism.  The  old  ages  are  brought  back  to  us  ; 
the  manner  in  which  Khigs  were  made,  and  Kingship  iteelf 
first  took  rise,  is  again  exhibited  in  the  history  of  these 
Two. 

We  have  had  many  civil-wars  In  England  ;  wars  o*  Red 
and  White  Roses,  wars  of  Simon  de  Montforl; ;  wars 
enough,  which  are  not  very  memorable.  But  that  war  of 
the  Puritans  has  a  significance  which  belongs  to  no  one  of 
the  others.  TrusUng  to  your  candour,  which  will  suggest 
on  the  other  side  what  I  have  not  room  to  say,  I  will  call 
it  a  section  once  more  of  that  great  universal  war  which 
alone  makes-up  the  true  History  of  the  World,— the  war 
of  Belief  against  Unbelief  I  The  struggle  of  men  intent 
on  the  real  essence  of  things,  against  men  intent  on  the 
semblances  and  forms  of  things.  The  Puritans,  to  many, 
seem  mere  savage  Iconoclasts,  fierce  destroyers  of  Forms; 
but  It  were  more  just  to  caU  them  haters  of  untrue  Forms! 
I  hope  we  know  how  to  respect  Laud  and  his  King  as  wcU 
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as  them.    Poor  Laud  seems  to  me  to  have  been  weak  and 

ill-starred,  not  dishonest;   an  unfortunate  Pedant  rather 

than  anything  worse.    His  '  Dream'  '  and  superstitions,  at 

which  they  laugh  so,  have  an  affectionate,  lovable  kind  of 

character.    He  U  like  a  CoUege-Tutor,  whose  whole  world 

is  forms,  G)llege-rules ;  whose  notion  is  that  these  are  the 

life  and  safety  of  the  worid.    He  is  placed  suddenly,  with 

that  unalterable  luckless  notion  of  his,  at  the  head  not  of 

a  College  but  of  a  Nation,  to  regulate  the  most  complex 

deep-reaching  interests  of  men.    He  thinks  they  ought  to 

go  by  the  old  decent  regulations ;  nay  that  their  salvation 

will  lie  in  extending  and  improving  these.    Like  a  weak 

man,  he  drives  with  spasmodic  vehemence  towards  his 

purpose ;  cramps  himself  to  it,  heeding  no  voice  of  prudence, 

no  cry  of  pity :   He  will  have  his  College-rules  obeyed  by 

his  Collegians  ;   that  first ;   and  till  that,  nothing.    He  is 

an  ill-starred  Pedant,  as  I  said.    He  would  have  it  the  world 

was  a  College  of  that  kind,  and  the  world  was  not  that. 

Alas,  was  not  his  doom  stem  enough  ?    Whatever  wrongs 

he  did,  were  they  not  all  frightfully  avenged  on  him  7 

It  is  meritorious  to  insist  on  forms ;  Religion  and  all  else 
naturally  clothes  itself  in  forms.  Everywhere  the  formed 
world  is  the  only  habitable  one.  The  naked  formlessness 
of  Puritanism  is  not  the  thing  I  praise  in  the  Puritans  ;  it 
is  the  thing  I  pity,— praising  only  the  spfait  which  had 
rendered  that  inevitable  I  All  substances  clothe  themselves 
in  forms  :  but  there  are  suitable  true  forms,  and  then  there 
are  untrue  unsuitable,  as  the  briefest  definition,  one 
might  say.  Forms  which  grow  round  a  substance,  if  we 
rightly  understand  that,  will  correspond  to  the  real  nature 
and  purport  of  it,  wiU  be  true,  good ;  forms  which  are 
consciously  put  round  a  substance,  bad.  I  invite  you  to 
refiect  on  this.  It  distinguishes  true  from  false  In  Cere- 
monial Form,  earnest  solemnity  from  empty  pageant,  in 
all  human  things. 

There  must  be  a  veracity,  a  natural  spontaneity  in  forms. 
In  the  commonest  meeting  of  men,  a  person  making,  what 
we  call,  •  set  speeches,'  Is  not  he  an  offence  7  In  the  mere 
drawing-room,  whatsoever  courtesies  you  see  to  be  grimaces, 
prompted  by  no  spontaneous  reality  within,  are  a  thing  you 
wish  to  get  away  from.  But  suppose  now  it  were  some 
matter  of  vital  concernment,  some  transcendent  matter 
(as  Divine  Worship  is),  about  which  your  whole  so»  i,  struck 
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dumb  with  iU  excess  of  feeling,  knew  no.  .ow  to  form  Itself 
Into  utterance  at  all,  and  preferred  fonnleu  sflence  to  any 
utterance  there  possible,— what  should  we  say  of  a  man 
coming  forward  to  represent  or  utter  it  for  you  In  the  way 
of  upholsterer-mummery  ?    Such  a  man,— 4et  him  depart 
swiftly,  if  he  love  himself  I    You  have  lost  your  only  son ; 
are  mute,  struck  down,  without  even  tears :  an  importunate 
man  importunately  offers  to  celebrate  Funeral  Games  for 
him  in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  I    Such  mummery  is  not 
only  not  to  be  accepted,— it  is  hateful,  unendurable.    It 
Is  what  the  old  Prophets  caUed  '  Idolatry,'  worshippfaig  of 
hollow  shows ;   what  all  earnest  men  do  and  will  reject. 
We  can  partly  understand  what  those  poor  Puritans  meant! 
Laud  dedicathig  that  St.  Catherine  Greed's  Church,  In  the 
manner  we  have  It  described ;   with  his  multipUed  cere- 
monial bowings,  gesticulations,  exclamations :  surely  it  is 
rather  the  rigorous  formal  Pedant,  intent  on  his  *  College- 
rules,'  than  the  earnest  Prophet,  totent  on  the  essence  of 
the  matter  I 

Puritanism  found  such  forms  insupportable;  trampled 
on  such  forms ;— we  have  to  excuse  it  for  saying.  No  form 
at  all  rather  than  such  I  It  stood  preaching  In  its  bare 
pulpit,  with  nothing  but  the  Bible  in  its  hand.  Nay,  a 
man  preaching  from  his  earnest  soul  into  the  earnest  souls 
of  men :  is  not  this  virtuaUy  the  essence  of  all  Churches 
whatsoever?  The  nakedest,  savagest  reality,  I  say,  is 
preferable  to  any  semblance,  however  dignified.  Besides, 
It  wji  r'othe  itself  with  due  semblance  by  and  by,  if  it  be 
J'-  fear  of  that ;  actually  no  fear  at  aU.    Given  the 

!'  .  -in,  there  will  be  found  clothes  for  him;  he  will 
!•  .<?  elf  clothes.    But  the  suit-of-dothes  pretendhig 

ti.  IS  both  clothes  and  man  — I — ^We  cannot  *  fight  the 
French  '  by  three-hundred-thousand  red  uniforms ;  there 
must  be  men  in  the  inside  of  them  I  Semblance,  I  assert, 
must  actually  not  divorce  itself  from  Reality.  U  Semblance 
do, — why  then  there  must  be  men  found  to  rebel  against 
Semblance,  for  it  has  become  a  lie  I  These  two  AnUgonisms 
at  war  here,  in  the  case  of  Laud  and  the  Puritans,  are  as 
old  nearly  as  the  worid.  They  went  to  fierce  batUe  over 
England  in  that  age ;  and  fought-out  their  confused  con- 
troversy to  a  certain  length,  with  many  results  for  aU  of  us. 

In  the  age  which  direcUy  foUowed  that  of  the  Puritans, 
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their  cause  or  themsdvet  were  little  likely  to  have  Justloa 
done  them.  Charles  Second  and  his  Rochesters  were  not 
the  kind  of  men  you  would  set  to  Judge  what  the  worth  or 
meaning  ol  such  men  might  have  been.  That  there  could 
be  any  faith  or  truth  In  the  life  of  a  man,  was  what  these 
poor  Rochesters,  and  the  age  they  u$hered-ln,  had  forgotten. 
Puritanism  was  hung  on  gibbeU,— Uke  the  bones  of  the 
leading  Puritans.  Its  work  nevertheless  went  on  accom- 
plishing Itself  All  true  work  of  a  man,  hang  the  author 
of  It  on  what  gibbet  you  like,  must  and  wUl  accomplish 
Itself.  We  have  our  Habeas-Corpus,  our  free  Representation 
of  the  People ;  acknowledgment,  wide  as  the  worid,  that 
all  men  are,  or  else  must,  shaU,  and  wiU  become,  what  wo 
call  free  men ;— men  with  thefa-  life  grounded  on  reality 
and  Justice,  not  on  tradlUon,  which  has  become  unjust  and 
a  chhncra  I  This  in  part,  and  much  besides  this,  was  Um 
work  of  the  Puritans. 

And  hideed,  as  these  things  became  gradually  manifest, 
the  character  of  the  Puritans  began  to  clear  itself.    Their 
memories  were,  one  after  another,  taken  down  from  the 
gibbet ;   nay  a  certain  portion  of  them  are  now,  in  these 
days,  as  good  as  canonised.    Eliot,  Hampden,  Pym,  nay 
Ludlow,  Hutchinson,  Vane  himself,  are  admitted  to  be  a 
kind  of  Heroes ;  political  Ck)nscript  Fathers,  to  whom  tai 
no  small  degree  we  owe  what  makes  us  a  free  England :  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  anybody  to  designate  these  men  aa 
wicked  now.    Few  Puritans  of  note  but  find  their  apologlsta 
somewhere,  and  have  a  certain  reverence  paid  them  by 
earnest  men.     One  Puritan,  I  think,  and  ai.  lost  he  alone, 
our  poor  CromweU,  seems  to  hang  yet  on  tl  ;  gibbet,  and 
find  no  hearty  apologist  anywhere.    Him  nej  her  saint  nw 
sinner  will  acquit  of  great  wickedness.    A  man  of  ability, 
toflnite  talent,  courage,  and  so  forth  :  but  he  betrayed  the 
Cause.    Selfish  ambition,  dishonesty,  duplicity ;    a  fierce, 
coarse,  hypocritical  Tartufe ;  turning  aU  that  noble  Struggle 
f  w  constitutional  Liberty  Into  a  sorry  farce  played  for  his 
own  benefit :   this  and  worse  is  the  character  they  give  of 
Cromwell.    And  then  there  come  contrasts  with  Washington 
and  others ;  above  all,  with  these  noble    "yms  and  Hamp- 
dens,  whose  noble  work  he  stole  for  hhnself ,  and  ruhied  hito 
a  futility  and  deformity. 

This  view  of  Cromwell  seems  to  me  the  not  unnatural 
product  of  a  century  Uke  the  Eighteenth.    As  we  said  of 
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th«  Valet,  so  of  the  Sceptic :  He  does  hot  know  a  Hero 
when  he  sees  him  I  The  Valet  expected  purple  mantles, 
gilt  sceptres,  hody-guards  and  flonrlshes  of  trumpets :  the 
Sceptic  of  the  Eighteenth  century  looks  for  regulated 
respectable  Formulas,  '  Principles,'  or  what  else  he  may 
call  them ;  a  style  of  speech  and  conduct  which  has  got  to 
seem  '  respectable,'  which  can  plead  for  Itself  in  a  hand- 
some articulate  manner,  and  gnin  the  suftrages  of  an 
enlightened  sceptical  iUgUteenth  century  I  It  Is,  at 
bottom,  the  same  thing  that  both  the  Valet  and  he  expect : 
the  garnitures  of  some  acknowledged  royalty,  which  then 
they  will  acknowledge!  The  King  coming  to  them  in 
the  rugged  unformulistic  state  shall  be  no  King. 

For  my  own  share,  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  or  insinuate  a 
word  of  disparagement  against  such  characters  as  Hampden, 
Eliot,  Pym  ;  wliom  I  believe  to  have  been  right  worthy  and 
useful  men.  I  have  read  diligently  what  books  and  docu- 
ments about  them  I  could  come  at ; — with  the  honestest 
wish  to  admire,  to  love  and  worship  them  like  Heroes ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  if  the  real  truth  must  be  told,  with 
very  indifferent  success  1  At  bottom,  I  found  that  it  would 
not  do.  They  are  very  noble  men,  these ;  step  along  in 
their  stately  way,  with  their  measured  euphemisms, 
philosophies,  parliamentary  eloquences,  Ship-moneys, 
Monarchies  of  Man ;  a  most  constitutional,  unblamable, 
dignified  set  of  men.  But  the  heart  remains  cold  before 
them  ;  the  fancy  alone  endeavours  to  get-up  some  worship 
of  them.  V  t  man's  heart  does,  in  reality,  break-forth 
into  any  fir  .  brotherly  love  for  these  men  ?  They  are 
become  dreadfully  dull  men  1  One  breaks-down  often 
enough  in  the  constitutional  eloquence  of  the  admirable 
Pym,  with  his  '  seventhly  and  lastly.'  You  find  that  it 
may  be  the  admirablest  thing  in  the  world,  but  that  it  is 
heavy, — heavy  as  lead,  barren  as  brick-clay ;  that  in  a 
word,  for  you  there  is  little  or  nothing  now  surviving  there  1 
One  leaves  all  these  Nobilities  standing  in  their  niches  of 
honour:  the  rugged  outcast  Cromwell,  he  is  the  man  of 
them  all  in  whom  o^e  still  finds  human  stuff.  The  great 
savage  Baresark :  he  could  write  no  euphemistic  Monarchy 
of  Man ;  did  not  speak,  die*  not  Tork  with  glib  regularity  ; 
had  no  straight  story  to  teK  for  himself  anywhere.  But  he 
stood  bare,  not  cased  in  euphemistic  coat-of-mail ;  he 
grappled  Uke  a  giant,  face  to  face,  heart  to  heart,  with  the 
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naked  trath  of  thlngil  That,  after  all,  U  the  lort  of  man 
fw  one.  I  iriead  guUty  to  valuing  inch  a  man  beyond  all 
other  sorts  of  men.  Smooth-shaven  Respectabilities  not  a 
few  one  finds,  that  are  not  good  for  much.  SmaU  thanks 
to  a  man  for  keeping  his  hands  dean,  who  would  not  touch 
the  woric  but  with  gloves  on  t 

Neithor,  on  the  whole,  does  this  constitutional  tolerance 
of  the  Eighteenth  century  for  the  other  happier  Puritans 
seem  to  be  a  very  great  matter.  One  might  say,  it  is  but 
a  piece  of  Formulism  and  Scepticism,  like  the  rest.  They 
tell  us.  It  was  a  sorrowful  thing  to  consider  that  the  founda- 
tion of  our  En^h  Liberties  should  have  been  laid  by 
'  Superstition.'  These  Puritans  came  forward  with  Cal- 
vlnistlc  incredible  Creeds,  Anti-Lautujons,  Westminster 
Confessions ;  demanding,  chiefly  of  all,  that  they  should 
have  liberty  to  wonhip  hi  their  own  way.  Liberty  to  teat 
themselves :  that  was  the  thing  they  should  have  demanded  I 
It  was  Superstition,  Fanaticism,  disgraceful  Ignorance  of 
Constitutional  Philosophy  to  insist  on  the  other  thing  I — 
Liberty  to  tax  oneself  7  Not  to  pay-out  money  from  your 
pocket  except  on  reason  shown  ?  No  century,  I  think,  but 
a  rather  barren  one  would  have  fixed  on  that  as  the  first 
right  of  man  t  I  should  say,  on  the  contrary,  A  Just  man 
will  generally  have  better  cause  than  money  in  what  shape 
soever,  befc'e  deciding  to  revolt  against  his  Government. 
Ours  is  a  most  confused  world  ;  in  which  a  good  man  will 
be  thankful  to  see  any  kind  of  Government  maintain 
itself  in  a  not  insupportable  manner ;  and  here  in  England, 
to  this  hour,  if  he  is  not  ready  to  pay  a  great  mf*ny  taxes 
which  he  can  ee  very  onall  reason  in,  it  will  not  go  well 
with  him,  I  ^  aink  i  I  ie  i»u«;  try  some  other  climate  than 
this.  Taxgatherw  7  Monr  ?  He  will  say :  "  Take  my 
money,  since  you  can,  and  u  is  so  desirable  to  you ;  take 
it, — and  take  yourself  away  ^^th  it ;  and  leave  me  alone 
to  my  work  here.  /  am  st  «rf> ;  cun  still  work,  after  all 
the  money  you  have  taken  i  "    But  if  they  come  to 

him,  and  say,  "  Acknowled^  .m.  ;  pretend  to  say  you  are 
worshipping  God,  when  you  :  not  doing  it :  believe  not 
the  thing  that  you  find  true,  Lut  the  thing  that  I  find,  or 
pretend  to  find  true  I  "  He  wi"  ^nsww :  "  No  ;  by  God's 
help,  no  t  You  may  take  my  ,  «r«e ,  but  I  cannot  have 
my  mora]  Self  annihilated.  Th  svrse  is  any  Highway- 
man's who  might  meet  me  with  ^aded  pistol :  but  tlie 
70— o 
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• 

Sdf  U  mine  and  God  my  Maker's ;  it  is  not  yours ;  and  I 
win  resUt  yon  to  the  death,  and  revolt  against  you,  and,  on 
the  whole,  front  all  manner  of  extremities,  accusaUons  and 
confusions,  in  defence  of  that  I  " — 

Really,  it  seems  to  me  the  one  reasoi^  which  could  Justify 
revolting,  this  of  the  PuriUns.  It  has  been  the  soul  of  all 
lust  revolts  among  men.  Not  Hunger  aloue  produced  even 
the  French  RevoluUon ;  no,  but  the  feeling  of  the  insup- 
portable all-pervading  Fal$ehood  which  had  now  embodied 
Itself  in  Hnngor,  in  universal  material  Scarcity  and 
Nonentity,  and  thereby  become  InditpuieMy  false  in  the 
eyes  of  aU  t  We  wiU  leave  the  Eighteenth  century  with  iU 
•  liberty  to  tax  Itself.'  We  wiU  not  astonUh  ourselves  that 
the  meaning  of  such  men  as  the  Puritans  remained  dim  to 
It  To  men  who  believe  in  no  reality*  at  all,  how  shall  a 
reof  human  soul,  the  Intensest  of  all  realilies,  as  it  were 
the  Voice  of  this  worlu  »  Maker  stlU  speaking  to  us,— be 
InteUigibleT  What  it  cannot  reduce  into  constltuUonal 
doctrines  relative  to  '  taxing,'  or  other  the  like  material 
Interest,  gross,  palpable  to  the  sense,  such  a  century  will 
needs  reject  as  an  amorphous  heap  of  rubbish.  Hampdens, 
Pyms  and  Ship-money  will  be  the  theme  of  much  con- 
stitutional eloquence,  striving  to  be  f ervid ; —which  will 
glitter,  If  not  as  ilre  does,  then  as  ice  does:  and  tho  irre- 
ducible Cromwell  will  remain  a  chaotic  mass  of  '  madness,' 
'  hypocrisy,'  and  much  else. 

From  of  old,  I  wOl  confess,  this  theory  of  »mwell's 
falsity  has  been  incredible  to  me.  Nay  I  feanr  believe 
the  like,  of  any  Great  Man  whatever.  WuiUludes  of  Great 
Men  figure  in  History  as  false  selfish  mec  ;  but  if  we  will 
consider  it,  they  are  but  figures  trt  ^s,  unint.  tll^lble  shadows ; 
we  do  not  see  into  them  as  men  "v*t  could  iiave  existed  at 
all.  A  superficial  unbelieving  generation  only,  with  no  eye 
but  for  the  surfaces  and  semblances  of  things,  could  form 
such  notions  of  Great  Men.  Can  a  great  soul  be  possible 
without  a  conscience  in  it,  the  essence  of  all  real  souls, 
great  or  small  ?— No,  we  cannot  figure  Cromwdl  as  a 
Falsity  and  Fatuity;  the  longer  I  study  him  and  his 
career,  I  believe  this  the  less.  Why  should  we  ?  There 
Is  no  evidence  of  it.  Is  it  not  strange  that,  after  all  the 
mountains  of  calumny  this  man  has  been  subject  to,  after 
being  represented  as  the  very  prince  of  Tirs,  who  never,  <w 
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hardly  ever,  spoke  truth,  but  alwayi  tome  cunning  counter- 
feit of  truth,  there  should  not  y«)t  have  been  one  falsehood 
brought  dearly  home  to  him  7  A  prince  of  liars,  and  no 
Ue  spoken  by  ^:im.  Not  one  that  I  could  yet  get  sight  of. 
It  Is  like  Por.}4j;e  asking  Grotius,  Where  is  your  proof  of 
Mahomet'i  V20P  *  Ni  proof  t — Let  us  leave  all  tl  >d 
calumnious  chhp*  r  .s,  as  chimeras  ought  to  t>e  left.  They 
are  not  portraits  of  th«  man ;  they  are  distracted  phantasms 
of  him,  the  Joint  pre  duct  of  hatred  and  darlcness. 

Looking  at  the  man's  life  with  our  own  eyes,  it  seems  to 
me,  a  very  different  hypothesis  suggests  itself.  What  little 
?ve  know  of  his  earlier  obscure  years,  distorted  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us,  does  it  not  all  betoken  an  earnest,  affco* 
tionate,  sincere  kind  of  man?  His  nervous  melancholic 
temperament  indicates  rather  a  seriousness  tOo  deep  for 
him.  Of  these  stories  of  '  Spectres ' :  of  the  white  Spectre 
In  broad  daylight,  predicting  that  he  should  be  l-.ing  of 
England,  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  much ; — ^probably 
no  more  than  of  the  other  black  Spectre,  or  Devil  in  pei5on, 
to  whom  the  Officer  sato  him  sell  himself  before  Worcester 
Fight!  But  the  mournful,  over-sensitive,  hypochondriac 
humour  of  Oliver,  In  his  young  years,  is  otherwise  indis- 
putably known.  The  Huntingdon  Pyhsician  told  Sir 
Philip  Warwick  himself.  He  had  often  been  sent  for  at 
midnight ;  Mr.  Cromwell  was  full  of  hi'pochondria,  thought 
himself  near  dying,  and  "  had  fancies  about  the  Town- 
cross."  Thre  things  are  significant.  Such  an  excitable 
deep-feeling  nature,  in  that  rugged  stubborn  strength  of 
his,  is  not  the  symptom  of  falsehood ;  it  is  the  symptom 
and  promise  of  quite  other  than  falsehood  I 

The  young  Oliver  is  sent  to  study  Law ;  falls,  or  is  said 
to  have  fallen,  for  a  little  period,  into  some  of  the  dissipa- 
tions of  youth ;  but  if  so,  speedily  repents,  abandons  all 
this :  not  much  above  twenty,  he  is  married,  settled  as  an 
altogether  grave  and  quiet  "lan.  '  He  pays-back  what 
money  he  had  won  at  gambling/  says  the  story  -he  does 
not  think  any  gain  of  that  kind  could  be  really  nta.  It  is 
very  interesting,  very  natural,  this  '  conversion,'  as  they 
well  name  it;  this  awakening  of  a  great  true  soul  from 
the  worldly  slough,  to  see  into  the  awful  truth  of  things ; — 
to  see  that  Jme  and  its  shows  all  rested  on  Eternity,  and 
this  poor  J  iTth  of  ours  was  the  threshold  either  of  Heaven 
or  of  Hell  1    Oliver's  life  at  St.  Ives  and  Ely,  as  a  sober 
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industrious  Farmer,  is  it  not  altogethw  as  that  of  a  tme 
and  devout  man  ?  He  has  renounced  the  worid  and  Its 
ways ;  its  prizes  are  not  the  thing  that  can  enrich  him. 
He  tills  the  earth ;  he  reads  liis  Bible ;  daily  assembles 
his  servants  round  him  to  worship  God.  He  comforts 
persecuted  ministers,  b  fond  of  preachers ;  nay  can  himself 
preach, — exhorts  his  neighbours  to  be  wise,  to  redeem  the 
time.  In  aU  this  what '  hypocrisy,'  '  ambition,'  '  cant,'  or 
other  falsity  ?  The  man's  hopes,  I  do  believe,  were  fixed 
on  the  other  Higher  World  ;  his  aim  to  get  well  thither,  by 
walking  well  through  his  humble  course  in  thi$  world.  He 
courts  no  notice:  what  could  notice  here  do  for  him 7 
•Ever  in  his  great  Taskmaster's  eye.' 

It  is  striking,  too,  how  he  comes-out  once  into  public 
view ;  he,  since  no  other  is  willing  to  come :  in  resistance 
to  a  public  grievance.  I  mean,  in  that  matter  of  the 
Bedford  Fens.  No  one  else  will  go  to  law  with  Authority ; 
therefore  he  will.  That  matter  once  settled,  he  returns 
back  into  obscurity,  to  his  Bible  and  his  Plough.  '  Gain 
influence '  7  His  influence  is  the  most  legitimate ;  derived 
from  personal  knowledge  of  him,  as  a  Just,  religious,  reason- 
able and  determined  man.  In  this  way  he  has  lived  till 
past  forty ;  old  age  is  now  in  view  of  him,  and  the  earnest 
portal  of  Death  and  Eternity  ;  it  was  at  this  point  that  he 
suddenly  became  'ambitious-'!  I  do  not  interpret  his 
Parliamentary  mission  in  that  way  I 

His  successes  in  Parliament,  his  successes  through  the 
war,  are  honest  successes  of  a  brave  man ;  who  has  more 
resolution  in  the  heart  of  him,  more  light  in  the  head  of 
him  than  othsr  men.  His  prayers  to  God;  his  spoken 
thanks  to  the  God  of  Victory,  who  had  preserved  him 
safe,  and  carried  him  forward  so  far,  througli  the  furious 
clash  of  a  world  all  set  in  conflict,  through  desperate- 
looking  envelopments  at  Dunbar ;  through  the  death-hail 
of  so  many  battles  ;  mercy  after  mercy  ;  to  the  '  crowning 
mercy '  of  Worcester  Fight :  all  this  is  good  and  genuine 
for  a  deep-hearted  Calvinistic  Cromwell.  Only  to  vain 
unbelieving  Cavaliers,  worshipping  not  God  but  their  own 
'lovelocks,'  frivolities  and  formalities,  living  quite  apart 
from  contemplations  of  God,  living  without  God  in  the 
world,  need  it  seem  hypocritical. 

Nor  will  his  participation  in  the  King's  death  invtdve 
him  in  condemnation  with  us.    It  is  a  stem  busineu  killing 
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of  a  King  I  But  if  you  once  go  to  war  with  him,  it  Ilea 
there ;  tliis  and  all  else  lies  there.  Once  at  war,  you  hava 
made  wager  of  battle  with  him :  it  is  he  to  die,  or  else  you. 
Reconciliation  is  problematic;  may  be  possible,  or,  far 
more  likely,  is  impossible.  It  is  now  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  the  Parliament,  having  vanquished  Charles 
First,  had  no  way  of  making  any  tenable  arrangement 
with  him.  The  large  Presbyterian  party,  apprehensive  now 
of  the  Independents,  were  most  anxious  to  do  so ;  anxious 
indeed  as  for  their  own  existence ;  but  it  could  not  be. 
The  unhappy  Charles,  in  those  final  Hampton-Court 
negotiations,  shows  himself  as  a  man  fatally  incapable  of 
being  dealt  with.  A  man  who,  once  for  all,  could  not  and 
would  not  understand: — whose  thought  did  not  in  any 
measure  represent  to  him  the  real  fact  of  the  matter ;  nay 
worse,  whose  word  did  not  at  all  represent  his  thought. 
We  may  say  this  of  him  without  cruelty,  w'th  deep  pity 
rather :  but  it  is  true  and  undeniable.  Forsaken  there  of 
aU  but  the  name  of  Kingship,  he  stUl,  finding  himself  treated 
with  outward  respect  as  a  King,  fancied  that  he  might 
play-ofi  party  against  party,  and  smuggle  himself  into  his 
old  power  by  deceiving  both.  Alas,  they  both  discovered 
that  he  was  deceiving  them.  A  man  whose  word  will  not 
inform  you  at  all  what  he  means  or  will  do,  is  not  a  man 
you  can  bargain  with.  You  must  get  out  of  that  man's 
way,  or  put  him  out  of  yours  t  The  Presbyterians,  in  their 
despair,  were  still  for  believing  Charles,  though  found  false, 
unbelievable  again  and  again.  Not  so  Cromwell :  "  For 
all  our  fighting,"  says  he,  "  we  are  to  have  a  little  bit  of 
paper  ?  "    No  I — 

In  fact,  everywhere  we  have  to  note  the  decisive  practical 
eye  of  this  man ;  how  he  drives  towards  the  practical  and 
practicable ;  has  a  genuine  insight  into  what  is  fact.  Such 
en  intellect,  I  maintain,  does  not  belong  to  a  false  man : 
the  false  man  sees  false  shows,  plausibilities,  expediences : 
the  true  man  is  needed  to  discern  even  practical  truth. 
Cromwell's  advice  about  the  Parliament's  Army,  early 
in  the  contest.  How  they  were  to  dismiss  their  city-tapsters, 
flimsy  riotous  persons,  and  choose  substantial  yeomen, 
whose  heart  was  in  the  work,  to  be  soldiers  for  them: 
this  is  advice  by  a  man  who  saw,  Fac^  answers,  if  you  see 
into  Fact  Cromwdl's  Ironsides  were  the  embodiment  of 
this  insight  of  his ;   men  fearing  God ;   and  without  any 
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other  fear.  No  more  conclusively  genuine  set  of  flghten 
ever  trod  the  soil  of  En^and,  or  of  any  other  land. 

Neither  will  we  blame  greatly  that  word  of  Cromwell's  to 
them ;  which  was  so  blamed :  "  If  the  King  should  meet  me 
in  battle,  I  would  kill  the  King."  Why  not  f  These  words 
were  spoken  to  men  who  stood  as  before  a  Higher  than 
Kings.  They  had  set  more  than  their  own  lives  on  the  cast. 
The  Parliament  may  call  it,  in  official  language,  a  fighting 
'  for  the  King  ; '  but  we,  for  our  share,  cannot  understand 
that.  To  us  it  is  no  dilettante  work,  no  sleek  officiality ; 
it  is  sheer  rough  death  and  earnest.  They  have  brought  it 
to  the  calling-forth  of  "War :  horrid  internecine  fight,  man 
grappling  with  man  in  fire-eyed  rage, — ^the  internal  element 
in  man  called  forth,  to  try  it  by  that  I  Do  that  therefore ; 
since  that  is  the  thing  to  be  done. — ^The  successes  of  Cromwdl 
seem  to  me  a  very  natural  thing  I  Since  he  was  not  shot 
in  battle,  they  were  an  inevitable  thing.  That  such  a  man, 
with  the  eye  to  see,  with  the  heart  to  dare,  should  advance, 
from  post  to  post,  from  victory  to  victory,  till  the  HunUng- 
don  Farmer  became,  by  whatever  name  you  might  call  him, 
the  acknowledged  Strongest  Man  in  England,  virtually 
the  King  of  Eu^a^d.  requires  no  magic  to  explain  it  I — 

Truly  it  b  a  sad  thing  for  a  people,  as  for  a  man,  to  fall 
into  Scepticism,  into  dilettantism,  insincerity ;  not  to  know 
a  Sincerity  when  they  see  it.  For  this  world,  and  for  all 
worlds,  what  curse  is  so  fatal  7  The  heart  ly*  .g  dead,  the 
eye  cannot  see.  What  intellect  remains  is  merely  the  vulpine 
intellect.  That  a  true  King  be  sent  them  is  of  small  use ; 
they  do  not  know  him  when  sent  They  say  scornfully. 
Is  this  your  King  ?  The  Hero  wastes  his  heroic  faculty  in 
bootless  contradiction  from  the  unworthy ;  and  can  accom- 
plish little.  For  himself  he  does  accomplish  a  heroic  life, 
which  is  much,  which  is  all ;  but  for  the  world  he  accom- 
plishes comparatively  nothing.  The  wild  rude  Sincerity, 
direct  from  Nature,  is  not  glib  in  answering  from  the  witness- 
box  ;  in  your  small-debt  pie-powder  court,  he  is  scouted  as 
a  counterfeit.  The  vulpine  intellect  'detects'  him.  For 
being  a  man  worth  any  thousand  men,  the  response,  your 
Knox,  your  Cromwell  gets,  is  an  argument  for  two  centuries 
whether  he  was  a  man  at  all.  God's  greatest  gift  to  this 
Earth  is  sneeringly  fiung  away.  The  miraculous  talisman 
is  a  paltry  plated  coin,  not  fit  to  pass  in  the  shops  as  a 
common  guhiea. 
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Lamentable  this  I  I  say,  this  must  be  remedied.  TQI 
this  be  remedied  in  some  measure,  there  is  nothing  remedied. 
'  Deteet  quacks '  T  Yes  do,  for  Heaven's  sake ;  but  know 
withal  the  men  that  are  to  be  trusted  I  TOl  we  know  that, 
what  is  all  our  knoii^edge ;  how  shall  we  even  so  much  as 
'  detect '  ?  For  the  vulpine  sharpness,  which  considers 
itself  to  be  knowledge,  and  ' detects'  in  that  fashion.  Is  far 
mistaken.  Dupes  indeed  are  many:  but,  of  all  dupe$, 
there  is  none  so  fatally  situated  as  he  who  lives  in  undue 
terror  of  being  duped.  The  world  does  exist ;  the  world 
has  truth  in  it,  or  it  would  not  exist  I  Fh^t  recognise  what 
is  true,  we  shall  then  discern  what  is  false ;  and  properly 
never  till  then. 

'  Know  the  men  that  are  to  be  trusted : '  alas,  this  is  3ret, 
in  these  days,  very  far  from  us.  The  sincere  alone  can 
recognise  sincerity.  Not  a  Hero  only  is  needed,  but  a 
world  fit  for  him ;  a  world  not  of  Valets ; — ^the  Hero  comes 
almost  in  vain  to  it  otherwise  t  Yes,  it  is  far  from  us : 
but  it  must  come  ;  thank  God,  It  is  visibly  coming.  Till 
It  do  come,  what  have  we  7  Ballot-boxes,  suffrages,  French 
Revolutions : — ^if  we  are  as  Valets,  and  do  not  know  the  Hero 
when  we  see  him,  what  good  are  all  these  ?  A  heroic  Crom- 
well comes ;  and  for  a  hundred-and-flfty  years  he  cannot 
have  a  vote  from  us.  Why,  the  insincere,  unbelieving  world 
is  the  natural  property  of  the  Quack,  and  of  the  Father  of 
quacks  and  quackeries  I  Misery,  confusion,  unveracity 
are  alone  possible  there.  By  ballot-boxes  we  alter  the  figure 
of  our  Quack  ;  but  the  substance  of  him  continues.  The 
Valet- World  has  to  be  governed  by  the  Sham-Hero,  by  the 
King  merely  dressed  in  King-gear.  It  is  his;  he  is  its  I  In 
brief,  one  of  two  things :  We  shall  either  learn  to  know  a 
Hero,  a  true  Governor  and  Captain,  somewhat  better,  when 
we  see  him ;  or  else  go  on  to  be  forever  governed  by  the 
Unheroic ; — ^had  we  ballot-boxes  clattering  at  every  street- 
comer,  there  were  no  remedy  in  these. 

Poor  Cromwell,  —  great  Cromwell  I  The  inarticulate 
Prophet;  Prophet  who  could  not  speak.  Rude,  confused, 
rtruggling  to  utter  himself,  with  his  savage  depth,  with  his 
wild  sincerity ;  and  he  looked  so  strange,  among  the  elegant 
Euphemisms,  dahity  lltUe  Falklands,  didactic  Chilling- 
worths,  diplomatic  Qarendons  I  Consider  him.  An  outer 
bull  of  chaotic  confusion,  visions  of  the  Devfl,  nervous 
dreams,  almost  semi-madness ;  and  yet  such  a  clear  deter- 
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mInaU  man'f-energy  working  In  the  heart  of  that.  A  kind 
of  chaotic  man.  The  ray  as  of  pure  stariight  and  fire,  work- 
ing in  tnch  an  dement  of  bonndless  hypochondria,  unformed 
black  of  darkness  t  And  yet  withal  this  hypochondria,  what 
was  it  but  the  very  greatness  of  the  man  7  The  depth  and 
tenderness  of  his  wild  affections :  the  quantity  of  $ympaihy 
he  had  with  things, — the  quantity  of  insight  he  would  yet  get 
into  the  heart  of  things,  the  master  r  he  would  yet  get  over 
things:  this  was  his  hypochondria.  The  man's  misery, 
as  man's  misery  alwajrs  does,  came  of  his  greatness.  Samuel 
Johnson  too  is  that  kind  of  man.  Sorrow-stricken,  half* 
distracted ;  the  wide  element  of  mournful  black  envdoping 
him, — ^wide  as  the  world.  It  is  the  character  of  a  prophetic 
man ;  a  man.with  his  whole  soul  $eeingt  and  struggling 
to  see. 

On  this  ground,  too,  I  explain  to  myself  Cromwell's 
reputed  confusion  of  speech.  To  himself  the  internal  mean- 
ing was  sui*-clear ;  but  the  material  with  which  he  was  to 
dothe  It  In  utterance  was  not  there.  He  had  lived  silent ; 
a  great  unnamed  sea  of  Thought  round  him  all  his  days ; 
and  in  his  way  of  life  little  call  to  attraipt  naming  or  uttering 
that.  With  his  sharp  power  of  vision,  resolute  power  of 
action,  I  doubt  not  he  could  have  learned  to  write  Books 
withal,  and  speak  fluently  enough : — he  did  harder  things 
than  writing  of  Books.  This  kind  of  man  is  precisely  he  who 
is  fit  for  doing  manfully  all  things  you  will  set  him  on  doing. 
Intellect  is  not  speaking  and  logicising ;  it  is  seeing  and 
ascertaining.  Virtue,  Vir-tus,  manhood,  Aero-hood,  Is  not 
fair-spoken  Immaculate  regularity ;  It  Is  first  of  all,  what  the 
Germans  well  name  It,  Tugend  (Taugend,  dow-tng  or  Dough' 
tiness),  Courage  and  the  Faculty  to  do.  This  basis  of  the 
matter  Cromwell  had  in  him. 

One  understands  moreover  how,  though  he  could  not  speak 
in  Parliament,  he  might  preacht  rhapsodic  preaching  ;  above 
all,  how  he  might  be  great  In  extempore  prayer.  These  are 
the  free  outpouring  utterances  of  what  is  in  the  heart: 
method  Is  not  required  in  them  ;  warmth,  depth,  sincerity 
are  mU  that  is  required.  Cromwell's  habit  of  prayer  is  a 
notable  feature  of  him.  All  his  great  enterprises  were 
commenced  with  prayer.  In  dark  Inextricable  looking 
diflBculties,  his  Officers  and  he  used  to  assemble,  and  pray 
alternately,  for  hours,  for  days,  till  some  definite  resolution 
rose  among  them,  some '  door  of  hope,'  as  they  would  name 
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It,  disclosed  Itself.  Consider  that  la  tears,  In  fervent 
prayers,  and  cries  to  the  great  God,  to  have  pity  on  them, 
to  make  His  light  shine  before  them.  They,  armed  Soldiers 
of  Christ,  as  they  felt  themselves  to  be;  a  little  band  of 
Christian  Brothers,  who  had  drawn  the  sword  a^^alnst  a 
great  black  devoorlng  world  not  Christian,  but  Mamuonlsh, 
Devilish, — ^they  cried  to  God  in  their  straits,  in  their  e7:treme 
need,  not  to  forsake  the  Cause  that  was  His.  Th.e  light 
which  now  rose  upon  them, — ^how  could  a  human  soul,  by 
any  means  at  all,  get  better  light  7  Was  not  the  purpose 
so  formed  like  to  be  precisely  the  best,  wisest,  the  one  to  be 
followed  without  hesitation  any  more  7  To  them  it  was  as 
the  shining  of  Heaven's  own  Splendour  In  the  waste-howling 
darkness ;  the  Pillar  of  Fire  by  night,  that  was  to  guid^j 
them  on  their  desolate  perilous  way.  Was  it  not  such  7 
Can  a  man's  soul,  to  this  hour,  get  guidance  by  any  other 
method  than  Intrinsically  by  that  same, — devout  prostration 
of  the  earnest  strugglhig  soul  before  the  Highest,  the  Giver 
of  all  Light ;  be  such  prayer  a  spoken,  articulate,  or  be  U  a 
voiceless,  inarticulate  one  7  There  is  no  other  method. 
*  Hypocrisy '  7  One  begin?  to  be  weary  of  all  that  They 
who  call  it  so,  have  no  right  to  speak  on  such  matters. 
They  never  formed  a  purpose,  what  one  can  call  a  purpose. 
They  went  about  balancing  expediences,  plausibilities; 
gathering  votes,  advices ;  they  never  were  alone  with  the 
truth  of  a  thing  at  all.— Cromwell's  prayers  were  likely  to 
be '  eloquent,'  and  much  more  than  that.  His  was  the  heart 
of  a  man  who  could  pray. 

But  indeed  his  actual  Speeches,  I  apprehend,  were  not 
nearly  so  Ineloquent,  incondite,  as  they  look.  We  find  he 
was,  what  all  speakers  ahn  to  be,  an  impressive  speaker, 
even  in  Parliament ;  one  who,  from  the  first,  had  weight 
With  that  rude  passionate  voice  of  his,  he  wa*  always  under- 
stood to  mean  something,  and  men  wished  to  know  what 
He  disregarded  eloquence,  nay  despised  and  disliked  It ; 
jpoke  always  without  premeditation  of  ihe  words  he  was 
to  use.  The  Reporters,  too,  in  those  days  seem  to  have  been 
singulariy  candid ;  and  to  have  given  the  Printer  precisely 
what  they  found  on  their  own  note-papw.  And  withal, 
what  a  strange  proof  Is  It  of  CromweU's  being  the  premedi- 
taUve  ever-calculating  hypocrite,  actfag  a  play  before  the 
world.  That  to  the  last  he  took  no  more  charge  of  his 
Speeches  I    How  came  he  not  to  study  his  words  a  little. 
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before  flinging  them  out  to  the  public  ?    If  the  wordi  were 
true  words,  they  could  be  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Bat  with  regard  to  CromweU's  *  lytog,'  we  wlU  make  one 
remark.  This,  I  suppose,  or  something  like  this,  to  have 
been  the  nature  of  it.  AU  parties  found  themselves  deceived 
in  him ;  each  party  understood  him  to  be  meaning  this, 
heard  hhn  even  say  so,  and  behold  he  turns-out  to  have  been 
meanhig  that  I  Ho  was,  cry  they,  the  chief  of  Uars.  But 
now,  IntrinsicaUy,  is  not  aU  this  the  hievitable  fortune,  not 
of  a  false  man  in  such  times,  but  simply  of  a  superior  man  7 
Such  a  man  must  have  reticences  in  hhn.  I*  he  walk  wearing 
hb  heart  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at,  his  journey  will 
not  extend  far  I  There  is  no  use  for  any  man's  taking-up 
his  abode  to  a  house  built  of  glass.  A  man  always  is  to  be 
hbnself  the  judge  how  much  of  his  mind  he  will  show  to  other 
men ;  even  to  those  he  would  have  work  along  with  hhn. 
There  are  imperUnent  hiquhies  made:  your  rule  is,  to 
leave  the  inquirer  uninformed  on  that  matter ;  not,  if  you 
can  help  it,  mishifonned,  but  precisely  as  dark  as  he  was! 
This,  could  one  hit  the  right  phrase  of  response,  is  what  the 
wise  and  faithful  man  would  ahn  to  answer  hi  such  a 

case. 

CromweU,  no  doubt  of  it,  spoke  often  to  the  dialect  of 
small  subaltern  parties ;  uttered  to  them  a  part  of  his  mind. 
Each  little  party  thought  him  all  its  own.  Hence  their  rage, 
one  and  all,  to  find  hhn  not  of  thehr  party,  but  of  his  own 
party  I  Was  it  his  blame  ?  At  aU  seasons  of  his  history  ho 
must  have  felt,  among  such  people,  how,  if  he  explataed  to 
them  the  deeper  tasight  he  had,  they  must  either  have 
shuddered  aghast  at  it,  or  bellevtag  it,  their  own  UtUe 
compact  hypothesis  must  have  gone  wholly  to  wreck. 
They  could  not  have  worked  in  his  provtoce  any  more; 
nay  perhaps  they  could  not  now  have  worked  to  their 
own  provtoce.  It  is  the  toevitable  posiUon  of  a  great 
man  among  small  men.  SmaU  men,  most  active,  useful, 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  whose  whole  activity  de- 
pends on  some  conviction  which  to  you  is  palpably 
a  Umited  one;  imperfect,  what  we  call  an  error.  But 
would  it  be  a  ktod.  >s  always,  is  it  a  duty  always  or  often, 
to  disturb  them  to  that  ?  Many  a  man,  doing  loud  work 
to  the  world,  stands  only  on  some  thto  traditionality,  con- 
ventionality;  to  hhn  todubitable,  to  you  tocredible :  break 
that  beneath  hhn,  he  stoks  to  endless  depths  I    •*  I  might 
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iMye  my  Hand  full  of  truth,"  said  Fontenelle, "  and  open  only 
my  litUe  finger." 

And  if  this  be  the  fact  even  In  matters  of  doctrine,  how 
much  more  in  all  departments  of  practice  I  He  that  cannot 
withal  keep  Me  mind  to  himself  cannot  practise  any  consider- 
able thing  whatever.  And  we  call  It '  dissimulation,'  all  this  7 
What  would  you  think  of  calling  the  general  of  an  army  a 
dissembler  because  he  did  not  tell  every  corporal  and  private 
soldier,  who  pleased  to  put  the  question,  what  his  thoughts 
were  about  everything? — Cromwell,  I  should  rather  say, 
managed  all  this  in  a  manner  we  must  admire  for  its  perfec- 
tion. An  endless  vortex  of  such  questioning  '  corporals ' 
rolled  confusedly  round  him  through  his  whole  course; 
whom  he  did  answer.  It  must  have  been  as  a  great  true- 
seeing  man  that  he  managed  this  too.  Not  one  proved 
falsehood,  as  I  said ;  not  one  t  Of  what  man  that  ever 
wound  hhnself  through  such  a  coil  of  things  will  you  say  so 
much? — 

But  in  fact  there  are  two  errors,  widely  prevalent,  which 
pervert  to  the  very  basis  our  judgments  formed  about  such 
men  as  Cromwell ;  about  their  '  ambition,'  '  falsity,'  and 
suchlike.  The  first  is  what  I  might  call  substituting  the 
goal  of  their  career  for  the  course  and  starting-point  of  it. 
The  vulgar  Historian  of  a  Cromwell  fancies  that  he  had 
determined  on  being  Protector  of  England,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  ploughing  the  marsh  lands  of  Cambridgeshire.  His 
career  lay  all  mapped-out :  a  program  of  the  whole  drama ; 
which  he  then  step  by  step  dramatically  unfolded,  with  all 
manner  of  cunning,  deceptive  dramaturgy,  as  he  went  on, — 
the  hollow,  scheming  'YTOKptrijc,  or  Play-actor  that  he  was  I 
This  Is  a  radical  perversion  ;  all  but  universal  in  such  cases. 
And  think  for  an  Instant  how  different  the  fact  Is  I  How 
much  does  one  of  us  foresee  of  his  own  life  ?  Short  way 
ahead  of  us  it  is  all  dim  ;  an  unwound  skein  of  possibilities, 
of  apprehensions,  attemptabillties,  vague-looming  hopes. 
This  Cromwell  had  not  his  lifQ  lying  all  In  that  fashion  of 
Program,  which  he  needed  then,  with  that  unfathomable 
cunning  of  his,  only  to  enact  dramatically,  scene  after  scene  t 
Not  so.  We  see  it  so  ;  but  to  him  It  wiw  in  no  measure  so. 
What  absurdities  would  fall-away  of  themselves,  were  this 
one  undeniable  fact  kept  honestly  in  view  by  History  I 
Historians  indeed  wiU  teU  you  that  they  do  keep  It  in  view  | 
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— bat  look  whether  radi  to  practleaDy  tho  fact  I  Vulgar 
History,  at  in  thto  Cromwell's  case,  omits  It  altogether; 
even  the  best  kinds  of  History  only  remember  it  now  and 
then.  To  remember  It  duly  with  rigorous  perfection,  as 
in  the  fact  it  stood,  requires  indeed  a  rare  faculty ;  rare,  nay 
impossible.  A  very  Shakspeare  for  faculty ;  or  more  than 
Shakspeare ;  who  could  enact  a  brother-man's  biography, 
see  with  the  brother-man's  eyes  at  all  points  of  hto  course 
what  things  he  saw ;  in  short,  kium  hto  course  and  him,  as 
few  'Htotorians'  are  like  to  do.  Half  or  mort  of  all  the 
thick-piled  perversions  which  dtotort  our  image  of  Cromwell, 
will  disappear,  if  we  honestly  so  much  as  try  to  represent 
them  so ;  in  sequence,  as  they  were ;  not  in  the  lump,  as  they 
are  thrown-down  before  us. 

But  a  second  error,  which  I  think  the  generality  commit, 
refers  to  thto  same  '  ambition '  itsdf.  We  exaggerate  the 
ambition  of  Great  Men ;  we  mtotake  what  the  nature  of  it 
to.  Great  Men  are  not  ambitious  in  that  sense ;  he  to  a  small 
poor  man  that  to  ambitious  so.  Examine  the  man  who  lives 
in  mtoery  because  he  does  not  shine  above  other  men ;  who 
goes  about  producing  himself,  pruriently  anxious  about  his 
gifts  and  claims ;  struggling  to  force  everybody,  as  it  were 
hegging  everybody  for  God's  sake,  to  acknowledge  him  a 
gi.tat  man,  and  set  him  over  the  heads  of  men  I  Such  a 
creature  is  a'nong  the  wretchedest  sights  seen  under  thto  sun. 
A  great  man  ?  A  poor  morbid  prurient  empty  man ;  fitter 
for  the  ward  of  a  hospital,  than  for  a  throne  among  men.  I 
advise  you  to  keep-out  of  hto  way.  He  cannot  walk  on 
quiet  paths ;  unless  you  will  look  at  him,  wonder  at  him, 
write  paragraphs  about  him,  he  cannot  live.  It  to  the 
emptiness  of  the  man,  not  his  greatness.  Because  there  is 
nothing  in  himself,  he  hungers  and  thirsts  that  you  would 
find  something  in  him.  In  good  truth,  I  believe  no  great 
man,  not  so  much  as  a  genuine  man  who  had  health  and 
real  substance  in  him  of  whatever  magnitude,  was  ever 
much  tormented  in  thto  way. 

Your  Cromwell,  what  good  could  it  do  him  to  be '  noticed  * 
by  noisy  crowds  of  people  ?  God  hto  Maker  already  noticed 
him.  He,  Cromwell,  was  already  there ;  no  notice  would 
make  him  other  than  he  already  was.  Till  hto  hair  was 
grown  grey ;  and  Life  from  the  HownhOI  slope  was  all  seen 
to  be  limited,  not  infinite  but  finite,  and  all  a  measurable 
matter  how  it  went, — ^he  had  been  content  to  plou^  the 
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fmnd,  and  ntd  his  Bible  He  In  hit  old  dajrt  could  not 
rapport  It  any  longer,  ivitbont  selling  himself  to  Falsehood, 
that  be  migbt  ride  tai  gQt  canrtages  to  Whitehall,  and  have 
derks  with  bandies  of  papers  haunting  him,  "  Dedde  this, 
dedde  that,"  which  In  utmost  sorrow  of  heart  no  man  can 
perfectly  dedde!  What  could  ^t  carriages  do  for  this 
man  t  Rrom  of  old,  was  there  not  in  his  life  a  weigbt  of 
meaning,  a  terror  and  a  splendour  as  of  Heaven  itself? 
His  ezistenee  there  as  man  set  him  beyond  the  need  of 
gUdbng.  Death,  Judgment  and  Eternity:  these  already 
lay  as  the  background  of  whatsoever  he  thought  or  did. 
All  his  life  lay  begirt  as  in  a  sea  of  nameless  Thoughts, 
which  no  speech  of  a  mortal  could  name.  God's  Word,  as 
the  Puritan  prophets  of  that  time  had  read  it :  this  was 
great,  and  all  dse  was  little  to  him.  To  call  such  a  man 
'  ambitious,'  to  figure  him  as  the  prurient  windbag  described 
above,  seems  to  me  the  poore;>t  solecism.  Such  a  man  will 
say :  "  Keep  your  gilt  carriages  and  huzzaing  mobs,  keep 
your  red-tape  derks,  your  influentialities,  your  important 
businesses.  Leave  me  clone,  leave  me  alone ;  there  is  too 
much  of  life  in  me  abready  1 "  Old  Samud  Johnson,  the 
greatest  soul  in  England  in  his  day,  was  not  ambitious. 
'  Corsica  Boswell '  flaunted  at  public  shows  with  printed 
ribbons  round  his  hat ;  but  the  great  old  Samud  stayed  at 
home.  The  world-wide  soul  wrapt-up  in  its  thoughts,  in 
its  sorrows; — what  could  paradings,  and  ribbons  in  the 
hat,  do  for  it  ? 

Ah  yes,  I  will  say  agabi :  The  great  silent  men  I  Looking 
round  on  the  noisy  inanity  of  the  world,  words  with  little 
meaning,  actions  with  little  worth,  one  loves  to  reflect  on 
the  great  Empire  of  Silenu.  The  noble  sUent  men,  scattered 
here  and  there,  each  in  his  department ;  silently  thinking, 
silently  working;  whom  no  Morning  Newspaper  makes 
mention  of  I  They  are  the  salt  of  the  Earth.  A  country 
that  has  none  or  few  of  these  is  hi  a  bad  way.  Like  a 
forest  which  had  no  roots  \  which  had  all  turned  into 
leaves  and  boughs ; — ^which  must  soon  wither  and  be  no 
forest.  Woe  for  us  if  we  had  nothing  but  what  we  can 
show,  or  speak.  SUence,  the  great  Emph'e  of  SUence: 
higher  than  the  stars;  deeper  than  the  Khigdoms  of 
Death  t  It  alone  is  great ;  all  dse  is  small. — I  hope  we 
English  wiU  long  maintain  our  grand  talent  pom  le  silence. 
Let  others  that  cannot  do  without  standing  on  barrd- 
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kMdi,  to  spout,  and  be  Mtn  of  til  the  market-pitc«b  culti- 
vate speech  ezduslvely, — ^become  a  most  grem  forest 
without  roots  I  Solomon  says»  There  is  a  time  to  speak ; 
but  also  a  time  to  keep  sUence.  Of  some  great  silent 
Samuel,  not  urged  to  writing,  as  old  Samud  Johnson  says 
he  was,  by  want  of  moneg^  and  nothing  other,  one  might 
ask,'  "  Why  dc  not  you  too  get  up  and  speak ;  promulgate 
your  s^^tem,  found  your  sect  t "  "  Truly,"  he  will  answer, 
*'  I  am  eontinent  of  my  thought  hitherto ;  happily  I  have 
yet  had  the  ability  to  keep  it  in  me,  no  compulsion  strong 
enough  to  speak  it  My  '  system '  is  not  for  promulgation 
first  of  all;  it  is  for  serving  myself  to  live  by.  That  is  the 
great  purpose  of  it  to  me.  And  then  the '  honour '  T  Alas, 
yes  i—bni  as  Cato  said  of  the  statue : '  So  many  statues  la 
that  Forum  of  yours,  may  it  not  be  better  if  they  ask, 

Where  is  Cato's  sUtue  T  " 

But  now,  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  this  of  Silence,  let 
me  say  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  ambition ;  one  wholly 
blamable,  the  other  laudable  and  Inevitable.  Nature  has 
provided  that  the  great  sUent  Samuel  shall  not  be  silent 
too  long.  The  selfish  wish  to  shine  over  others,  let  it  be 
accounted  altogether  poor  and  miserable.  '  Seekest  t7:ou 
great  things,  seek  them  not : '  this  is  most  true.  And  yet, 
I  say,  there  is  an  irrepressible  tendency  in  every  man  to 
develop  himself  according  to  the  magnitude  which  Nature 
has  made  him  ot ;  to  speak-out,  to  act-out,  what  Nature 
has  laid  in  him.  This  is  proper,  fit,  inevitable ;  nay  it  is 
a  duty,  and  even  the  summary  of  duties  for  a  man.  The 
meaning  of  life  here  on  earth  might  be  defined  as  consisting 
in  this :  To  unfold  your  self,  to  work  what  thing  you  have 
the  faculty  for.  It  is  a  necessity  for  the  human  being,  the 
first  law  of  our  existence.  Coleridge  beautifully  remarks 
that  the  infant  learns  to  speak  by  this  necessity  It  feels. — 
We  will  say  therefore :  To  decide  about  ambition,  whether 
it  is  bad  or  not,  you  have  two  things  to  take  into  view. 
Not  the  coveting  of  the  place  alone,  but  the  fitness  of  the 
man  for  the  place  withal :  that  is  the  question.  Perhaps 
the  place  was  his ;  perhaps  he  had  a  natural  right,  and 
even  obligation,  to  seek  the  place  1  Mirabeau's  ambition 
to  be  Prime  Minister,  how  shall  we  blame  it,  if  he  were 
'  the  only  man  in  France  that  could  have  done  any  good 
there '  ?  Hopef uler  perhaps  had  he  not  so  clearly  feU 
how  much  good  he  could  do  1    But  p      »«  Necker,  who 
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wold  dt  BO  good,  and  had  ovm  Mt  tlwt  bo  could  do  noM, 
«0t  dttlag  broken-hMrtod  boconio  tb«]r  had  fluni.^  him  out, 
and  be  was  now  quit  of  It.  wdl  might  Gibbon  m  urn  over 
btan.— Nature,  I  lay,  ha»  provided  amply  that  ae  lOent 
great  man  ihaU  itrive  to  speak  withal ;  too  ampb  .  rather  I 
Fancy,  for  example,  you  bad  revealed  to  the  ijra\e  old 
Samuel  Johnson,  tai  his  shrouded-up  existence,  that  It  was 
Douible  for  him  to  do  priceless  divine  work  for  his  country 
and  the  whole  world.  That  the  perfect  Heavenly  Law 
might  be  made  law  on  this  earth ;  tha»  the  prayer  he 
prayed  dafly.  'Thy  kingdom  come,'  was  s*  length  to  bo 
fulfilled  I  If  you  had  convinced  his  Judgment  of  thto; 
that  It  was  possible,  practicable ;   tha»  h«  the  mownful 
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silent  Samuel  was  called  to  take  a  par 
the  whole  soul  of  the  man  have  flam 
clearness,  into  noble  utterance  and  de 
casting  all  sorrows  and  misgivings  un* 
aU  affliction  and  contradiction  small, 
element  of  his  existence  blazbig  into  * 

of  light  and  lightning?    It  were  a  tr  

And  think  now  how  it  actuaUy  was  wHih  CroiifeW«ll.  From 
of  old,  the  sulTerings  of  God's  Church,  t*we  zeai<  us  preachers 
of  the  truth  flung  Into  dungeons,  wkipt,  set  ii  j  Uorles, 
their  ears  cropt  off,  God's-Gospel  caaae  trodd^r  untcier  foot 
of  the  unworthy :  all  this  had  lain  heavy  on  hi  .^hiI.  Long 
years  he  had  looked  upon  it,  in  sllei  cc,  in  pjajNir  :  seeing 
no  remedy  on  Earth;  trusting  w«fl  ttai  a  remedy  in 
Heaven's  goodness  would  come,  tait  *ucl»  4  lUfse  was 
false,  unjust,  and  could  not  last  U  ever.  \j  •  m.w  behold 
the  dawn  of  it;  after  twelve  years  sawn  wtfting,  aU 
England  stirs  iUelf ;  there  is  to  be  once  mm.  •  %rliament, 
the  Right  will  get  a  voice  for  itself :   isu  ilblo  well- 

grounded  hope  has  come  again  into  the  E^i.  Was  not 
such  a  Parliament  worth  being  a  member  «t  t  Cromwell 
threw  down  bis  ploughs  and  hastened  thltb>«. 

He  spoke  there, — rugged  bursts  of  earnestness,  of  a  self- 
seen  truth,  where  we  get  a  glimpse  of  them.  He  worked 
there ;  he  fought  and  strove,  like  a  strong  true  giant  of  a 
man,  through  cannon-tumult  and  all  else, — on  and  on,  till 
the  Cause  triumphed^  its  once  so  formidable  enemies  all 
swept  from  before  it,  and  the  dawn  of  hope  had  become 
dear  light  of  victory  and  certainty.  That  he  stood  there 
as  the  strongest  soul  of  England,  the  undisputed  Hero  of 
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•n  EDChuid,— wl  t  of  this  t  It  wu  poMlble  tliat  tht  taw 
of  Chrtet't  Gotp  J  eoold  now  otUbllth  iUdf  la  tbt  worid  I 
Tbt  TbtocnMj  wliich  John  Kaoz  In  hia  pulpit  might  droun 
of  ■•  •  '  doYont  Imaglnotlon/  this  prakkal  man,  tzp«rl- 
enced  In  tho  whole  ehaot  of  moat  rough  pnietto^  dared  to 
eonsider  aa  capable  of  beinf  naltaed,  Thoio  that  were 
highest  In  Christ's  Chuich,  the  deirontest  wisest  men,  were 
to  rule  the  land ;  in  some  considerable  degree,  It  might  bo 
so  and  should  be  so.  Was  it  not  friic,  God's  truth  T  And 
if  triM,  was  it  not  then  the  very  thing  to  do  T  Thestrongest 
practical  intellect  in  England  dare<i  to  answer.  Yes  I  This 
I  call  a  noble  true  purpoee ;  Is  It  not.  In  iu  own  dialect, 
the  noblrn  that  could  enter  taito  the  heart  of  Statesman  or 
man  T  i>or  a  Knox  to  take  It  up  was  sometUng ;  but  for 
a  Cromwell,  with  his  great  sound  sense  and  ezpolence  of 
what  our  worid  imu ,->Histor7,  I  think,  shows  it  only  this 
once  hi  such  a  degree.  I  account  It  the  cnhnlnatlng  pohit 
of  Protestantism ;  the  most  heroic  phasis  that  '  Faith  In 
the  Bible '  was  appointed  to  exhibit  here  below.  Fancy 
it :  that  It  were  made  manifest  to  one  of  us,  how  we  could 
make  the  Right  supremely  victorious  over  Wrong,  and  all 
that  we  had  longed  and  prayed  fw,  as  the  highest  good  to 
England  and  aU  lands,  an  attahiable  fact  I 

WeU,  I  must  say,  the  vulpine  InteUect,  with  Its  knowhig* 
ness,  iU  alertncM  and  expcrtness  In  '  detecting  hypocrites,' 
seems  to  me  a  rather  sorry  business.  We  have  bed  but  one 
such  Statesman  in  England ;  one  man,  that  I  can  p<^  sight 
of,  who  ever  had  in  the  heart  of  him  any  such  prrpose  at 
all.  One  man,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  hundred  years ;  and 
this  was  his  welcome.  He  had  adherents  by  the  hundred 
or  the  ten;  opponenU  by  the  million.  Had  England 
rallied  all  round  him,--why,  then,  England  might  have 
been  a  Christian  land  I  As  it  ii  vulpine  knowingness  sits 
yet  as  Ito  hopeless  problem,  *  Given  a  world  of  Knaves,  to 
educe  an  Honesty  from  their  united  action ' ;— how  cum- 
brous a  problem,  you  may  see  in  Chancery  Law-Courts, 
and  some  other  places  I  TiU  at  length,  by  Heaven's  Just 
anger,  but  also  by  Heaven's  great  grace,  the  matter  begins 
to  stagnate ;  and  this  problem  is  becoming  to  all  men  a 
palpitbly  hopeless  one. — 

But  with  regard  to  Cromwell  and  his  purposes :  Hume, 
and  a  multitude  followhig  him,  come  upon  me  here  with 
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an  admliiloii  that  Oomwdl  wa$  tiaevn  r*.  tint ;  •  stnctrt 
*  FaiiaUe '  at  lint,  but  gradually  bwama  a  '  Hypocrite ' 
as  thir^  opened  round  htan.  Thb  of  the  Fanatle-H]rpocrito 
Is  Hume's  theory  of  It;  estenslvdy  applied  slnoe»— to 
Mahomet  and  many  others.  Think  of  It  seriously,  jrou  wOl 
And  something  In  It ;  not  much,  not  all,  very  far  from  all. 
Sincere  hero  hearts  do  not  sink  In  this  mlsorable  manner. 
The  Sun  flings  forth  Impurities,  gets  balefully  Incrusted 
with  spots ;  but  It  does  not  quench  Itself,  and  become  no 
Sun  at  all,  but  a  mass  of  Darkness  I  I  wUl  venture  to  say 
that  such  ne^er  befell  a  great  deep  Cromwell;  I  think, 
never.  Nature's  own  lion-hearted  Son ;  Antvus-llke,  his 
strength  Is  got  by  touehti^f  the  Eartht  his  Mother ;  lift  him 
up  fh>m  the  Earth,  Uft  him  up  Into  Hypocrisy,  Inanity,  his 
strength  Is  gone.  We  wUl  not  assert  that  Cromwell  was 
an  immaculate  man ;  that  he  fell  Into  no  faults,  no  Insin- 
cerities among  the  rest  He  was  no  dilettante  professor  c* 
' periections,'  'immaculate  conducts.'  He  was  a  rugged 
Orson,  rending  his  rough  way  through  actual  true  uforkt — 
doubtless  with  many  a  fall  therein.  Insincerities,  faults, 
very  many  faults  daily  and  hourly :  It  was  too  well  known 
to  him ;  known  to  God  and  him  1  The  Sun  was  dimmed 
many  a  time ;  but  the  Sun  had  not  himself  grown  a  Dim- 
ness. Cromwell's  last  words,  as  he  lay  waiting  for  death, 
are  those  of  a  Christian  heroic  man.  Broken  prayers  to 
God,  that  He  would  Judge  him  and  this  Cause,  He  since 
man  could  not,  in  Justice  yet  in  pity.  They  are  most 
touching  words.  He  breathed  out  his  wild  great  soul,  its 
toils  and  sins  all  ended  now,  into  the  presence  of  bis  Maker, 
In  this  manner. 

I,  for  one,  will  not  call  the  man  a  Hypocrite  I  Hypocrite, 
mummer,  the  life  of  him  a  mere  theatricality ;  empty  barren 
quack,  hungry  ' jt  the  shouts  of  mobs?  The  man  had 
made  obscurity  do  very  wdl  for  him  till  his  head  was  grey ; 
and  now  he  was,  there  as  he  stood  recogulsed  unblamed, 
the  viriual  King  of  En^and.  Cannot  a  man  do  without 
King's  Coaches  and  Qoaks  ?  Is  it  such  a  blessedness  to 
have  clerks  forever  pestering  you  with  bundles  of  papers 
in  red  tape?  A  simple  Diocletian  prefers  planting  of 
cabbages ;  a  George  Washington,  no  very  immeasurable 
man,  does  the  like.  One  would  say,  It  is  what  any  genuine 
man  could  do ;  and  would  do.  The  Instant  his  real  work 
were  out  In  the  matter  of  Kingship,— away  with  it  I 
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Let  tu  remark,  meanwhile,  how  indispensable  everywhere 
a  King  is,  in  aU  movements  oi  men.  It  is  strikingly  shown, 
in  this  very  War,  what  becomes  of  men  when  they  cannot 
find  a  Chief  Man,  and  their  enemies  can.  The  Scotch 
Nation  was  all  but  unanimous  In  Puritanism ;  zealous  and 
of  one  mind  about  it,  as  in  this  En^ish  end  of  the  Island 
was  always  far  from  being  the  case.  But  there  was  no 
great  Cromwell  among  them ;  poor  tremulous,  hesitating, 
diplomatic  Argyles  and  suchlike;  none  of  them  had  a 
heart  true  enough  for  the  truth,  or  dmrst  commit  himself 
to  the  truth.  They  had  no  leader;  and  the  scattered 
Cavalier  party  in  that  country  had  one:  Montrose,  the 
noblest  of  all  the  Cavaliers ;  an  accomplished,  gaUant- 
hearted,  splendid  man;  what  one  may  call  the  Hero- 
Cavalier.  Well,  look  at  it;  on  the  one  hand  subjects 
without  a  King ;  on  the  other  a  King  without  subjects  I 
The  subjects  without  King  can  do  nothing ;  the  subjectless 
King  can  do  something.  This  Montrose,  with  a  handful 
of  Irish  or  Highland  savages,  few  of  them  so  much  as  guns 
in  their  hands,  dashes  at  the  drilled  Puritan  armies  like 
a  wild  whirlwind  ;  sweeps  them,  time  after  time,  some  five 
times  over,  from  the  field  before  him.  He  was  at  one 
period,  for  a  short  while,  master  of  all  Scotland.  One 
man ;  but  he  was  a  man :  a  million  zealous  men,  but 
wUhoui  the  one ;  they  against  him  were  powerless  I  Per- 
haps of  all  the  persons  in  that  Puritan  strug^e,  from  first 
to  last,  the  single  indispensable  one  was  verily  Cromwell. 
To  see  and  dare,  and  decide ;  to  be  a  fixed  pillar  in  the 
welter  of  uncertainty ; — a  King  among  them,  whether  they 
called  him  so  or  not. 


Precisely  here,  however,  lies  the  rub  for  Cromwell.  His 
other  proceedings  have  all  found  advocates,  and  stand 
generally  Justified  ;  but  this  dismissal  of  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment and  assumption  of  the  Protectorship,  is  what  no  one 
can  pardon  him.  He  had  fairly  grown  to  be  King  in 
England ;  Chief  Man  of  the  victorious  party  in  England : 
but  it  seems  he  could  not  do  without  the  King's  Qoak, 
and  sold  himself  to  perdition  in  order  to  get  it.  Let  us  see 
a  little  how  this  was. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  all  lying  now  subdued  at  the 
feet  of  the  Puritan  Parliament,  the  practical  question  arose. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  it  7    How  will  you  govern  these 
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Natloni,  which  Providence  In  a  wondrous  way  has  gtvcn- 
up  to  your  disposal?  Qearly  those  hundred  surviving 
members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  who  sit  there  as  supreme 
authority,  cannot  continue  forever  to  sit.  What  U  to  be 
done  ?— It  was  a  question  which  theoretical  constitution- 
builders  may  find  easy  to  answer ;  but  to  CromwcU,  looking 
there  Into  the  real  practical  facU  of  it,  there  could  be  none 
more  complicated.  He  asked  of  the  ParUament,  What  it 
was  they  would  dedde  upon  ?  It  was  for  the  ParUament 
to  say.  Yet  the  Soldiers  too.  however  contrary  to  Formula, 
they  who  had  purchased  this  victory  with  theh-  blood,  it 
seemed  to  them  that  they  also  should  have  something  to 
say  ta  it  I  We  wlU  not  "  For  all  our  fighting  have  nothing 
but  a  UtUe  piece  of  paper."  We  understand  that  the  Law 
of  God's  Gospel,  to  which  He  through  us  has  given  the 
victory,  shall  estabUsh  Itself,  or  try  to  establish  Itself,  In 

this  land  I  ..      ».  ^  v 

For  three  years,  Cromwell  says,  this  question  had  been 
sounded  In  the  ears  of  the  Parliament.  They  could  make  no 
answer;  nothing  but  talk,  talk.  Perhaps  it  Ues  in  the 
nature  of  parUamentary  bodies ;  perhaps  no  Parliament 
could  in  such  case  make  any  answer  but  even  that  of 
talk,  talk  I  Nevertheless  the  question  must  and  shaU  be 
answered.  You  sixty  men  there,  becoming  fast  odious, 
even  despicable,  to  the  whole  nation,  whom  the  nation 
already  caUs  Rump  Parliament,  you  cannot  continue  to 
sit  there :  who  or  what  then  is  to  follow  ?  '  Free  ParUa- 
ment,' right  of  Election,  Constitutional  Formulas  of  one 
sort  or  the  other,— the  thing  is  a  hungry  Fact  comhig  on 
us,  which  we  must  answer  or  be  devoured  by  it  I  And  who 
are  you  that  prate  of  Constitutional  Formulas,  rights  of 
ParUament  ?  You  have  had  to  kiU  your  King,  to  make 
Pride's  Purges,  to  expel  and  banish  by  the  law  of  the 
stronger  whosoever  would  not  let  your  Cause  prosper: 
there  are  but  fifty  or  three-score  of  you  left  there,  debathig 
in  these  days.  TeU  us  what  we  shall  do  ;  not  to  the  way 
of  Formula,  but  of  practicable  Fact  1 

How  they  did  finaUy  answer,  rematos  obscure  to  this 
day.  The  diligent  Godwin  hhnself  admits  that  he  cannot 
make  it  out.  The  likeUest  is,  that  this  poor  ParUament 
stiU  would  not,  and  Indeed  could  not  dissolve  and  disperse ; 
that  when  it  came  to  the  potot  of  actuaUy  disperstag,  they 
again,  for  the  tenth  or  twentieth  time,  adjourned  It,— and 
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Gromwdl's  patience  failed  him.  But  we  will  take  the 
favoiirablett  hypothesis  ever  started  for  the  Parliament; 
the  favourablest,  though  I  believe  it  is  not  the  true  one, 
but  too  favourable. 

According  to  this  version :  At  the  uttermost  crisis,  when 
CromweU  and  his  Officers  were  met  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  fifty  or  sixty  Rump  Members  on  the  other,  it  was 
suddenly  told  CromweU  that  the  Rump  in  its  despair  was 
answering  in  a  very  singular  way ;  that  in  their  splenetic 
envious  despahr,  to  keep-out  the  Army  at  least,  these  men 
were  hurrying  through  the  House  a  kind  of  Reform  Bill, — 
Parliament  to  be  chosen  by  the  whole  of  England ;  equable 
electoral  division  into  districts  ;  free  suffrage,  and  the  rest 
of  it  I  A  very  questionable,  or  indeed  for  them  an  un- 
questionable thing.  Reform  Bill,  free  suffrage  of  English- 
mev?  Why,  the  Royalists  themselves,  silenced  indeed 
but  not  exterminated,  perhaps  outnumber  us ;  the  great 
numerical  majority  of  England  was  always  indifferent  to 
our  Cause,  merely  looked  at  it  aud  submitted  to  it.  It  is 
in  weight  and  force,  not  by  coimting  of  heads,  that  we  are 
the  majority  I  And  now  with  your  Formulas  and  Reform 
Bills,  the  whole  matter,  sorely  won  by  our  swords,  shall 
again  launch  itself  to  sea ;  become  a  mere  hope,  and  likeli- 
hood, small  even  as  a  likelihood  ?  And  it  is  not  a  likelihood ; 
it  is  a  certainty,  which  we  have  won,  by  God's  strength 
and  our  own  right  hands,  and  do  now  hold  here.  Cromwell 
walked  down  to  these  refractory  Members ;  interrupted 
them  in  that  rapid  speed  of  their  Reform  Bill ; — ordered 
them  to  begone,  and  talk  there  no  more.- -Can  we  not 
forgive  him  ?  Can  we  not  understand  him  ?  John  Milton, 
who  luoked  on  it  all  near  at  hand,  could  applaud  him.  The 
Reality  had  swept  the  Formulas  away  before  it.  I  fancy, 
most  men  who  were  realities  in  England  might  see  into  the 
necessity  of  that 

The  strong  daring  man,  therefore,  has  set  all  manner  of 
Formulas  and  logical  superficialities  against  hhn;  has 
dared  appeal  to  the  genuine  fact  of  this  England,  Whether 
it  will  support  him  or  not  ?  It  is  curious  to  see  how  he 
struggles  to  govern  in  some  constitutional  way ;  find  some 
Parliament  to  support  him  ;  but  cannot.  His  first  Parlia- 
ment, the  one  they  call  Barebones's  Parliament,  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  Conooeaiion  of  the  Notablu.  From  all  quarters  of 
England  the  leading  Ministers  and  chief  Puritan  Officials 
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nominate  the  men  most  distinguished  by  religious  repnUtlon, 
influence  and  attaclmient  to  the  true  Cause:  these  are 
assembled  to  shape-out  a  plan.  They  sanctioned  what  was 
past;  shaped  as  they  could  what  was  to  come.  They  were 
scoradhilly  called  Barebont^t  Parliament,  the  man's  name, 
it  seems,  was  not  Barebones,  but  Barbone, — a  good  enough 
man.  Nor  was  it  a  Jest,  their  work  ;  it  was  a  most  serious 
reality, — a  trial  on  the  part  of  these  Puritan  Notables  how 
far  the  Law  of  Christ  could  become  the  Law  of  this  England. 
There  were  men  of  sense  among  them,  men  of  some  quality  ; 
men  of  deep  piety  I  suppose  the  most  of  them  were.  They 
failed,  it  seems,  and  broke  down,  endeavouring  to  reform 
the  Court  of  Chancery  I  They  dissolved  themselves,  as 
incompetent;  deltvered-up  their  power  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lord-General  Cromwell,  to  do  with  it  what  he 
liked  and  could. 

What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  The  Lord-General  Cromwell, 
•Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Forces  raised  and  to  be 
raised ' ;  he  hereby  sees  himself,  at  this  unexampled  juncture, 
as  it  were  the  one  available  Authority  left  in  England, 
nothing  between  England  and  utter  Anarchy  but  him  alone. 
Such  is  the  undeniable  Fact  of  his  position  and  England's, 
there  and  then.  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  After  delibera- 
Uon,  he  decides  that  he  will  accept  it ;  will  formally,  with 
public  solemnity,  say  and  vow  before  God  and  men,  "  Yes, 
the  Fact  is  so,  and  I  wUl  do  the  best  I  can  with  it  I "  Pro- 
tectorship, Instrument  of  Government, — these  are  the 
external  forms  of  the  thing ;  worked  out  and  sanctioned  as 
they  could  in  the  circumstances  be,  by  the  Judges,  by  the 
leading  Official  people,  '  Council  of  Officers  and  Persons  of 
interest  hi  the  Nation ' :  and  as  for  the  thing  itself,  un- 
deniably enough,  at  the  pass  matters  had  now  come  to, 
there  was  no  a)*  amative  but  Anarchy  or  that.  Puritan 
England  might  uccept  it  or  not ;  but  Puritan  England  was, 
in  real  truths  saved  from  suicide  thereby  I — I  believe  the 
Pmltan  People  did,  in  an  inarticulate,  grumbling,  yet  on 
the  whole  grateful  and  real  way,  accept  this  anomalous  act 
of  Oliver's ;  at  least,  he  and  they  together  made  it  good, 
and  always  better  to  the  last.  But  hi  their  Parliamentary 
articulate  way,  they  had  thehr  difficulties,  and  never  knew 
fully  what  to  say  to  it  1 — 

Oliver's  second  Parliament,  properly  liis  first  regular 
Parliament,  chosen  by  the  rule  laid-down  in  the  Instrument 
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of  Government,  did  assemble,   and  worked;— but  got, 
before  long,  into  bottomless  questions  as  to  the  Protector's 
right,  as  to  '  usurpation,'  and  so  forlh ;    and  had  at  the 
earliest  legal  day  to  be  dismissed.    Cromwell's  concluding 
Speech  to  these  men  is  a  remarkable  one.    So  likewise  to 
ills  third  Parliament,  in  similar  rebuke  for  their  pedantries 
and  obstinacies.    Most  rude,  chaotic,  all  these  Speeches 
are  ;  but  most  earnest-looking.     You  would  say,  it  was  fi 
sincere  helpless  man  ;  not  used  to  speak  the  great  inorganic 
thought  of  him,  but  to  act  it  rather  I    A  helplessness  of 
utterance,  in  such  bursting  fulness  of  meaning.    He  talks 
much  about  '  births  of  Providence ' :    All  these  changes, 
so  many  victories  and  events,  were  not  forethoughts,  and 
theatrical  contrivances  of  men,  of  me  or  of  men ;    it  is 
blhid  blasphemers  that  will  persist  in  calling  them  so  t    He 
insists  with  a  heavy  sulphurous  wrathful  emphasis  on  this. 
As  he  weU  might.    As  if  a  Cromwell  in  that  dark  huge 
game  he  had  been  playing,  the  world  wholly  thrown  'nto 
chaos  round  him,  had  foreseen  it  aU,  and  played  it  all  off 
like  a  precontrived  puppetshow  by  wood  and  wire  1    These 
things  were  foreseen  by  no  man,  he  says ;  no  man  could 
tell  what  a  day  would  bring  forth  :   they  were  '  births  of 
Providence,'  God's  finger  guided  us  on,  and  we  came  at 
last  to  clear  height  of  victory,  God's  Cause  triumphant  in 
these  Nations ;   and  you  as  a  Parliament  could  assemble 
together,  and  say  in  what  manner  all  this  could  be  organised, 
reduced  into  rational  feasibility  among  the  affairs  of  men. 
You  were  to  help  with  your  wise  counsel  in  doing  that. 
"  You  have  had  such  an  opportunity  as  no  Parliament  in 
England  ever  had."    Christ's  Law,  the  Right  and  True, 
was  to  be  in  some  measure  made  th<  ^.ayr  of  this  land.     In 
place  of  that,  you  have  got  into  j         die  pedantries,  con- 
stitutionalities,    bottomless    cslvHL    ,s    and    questionhigs 
about  written  laws  for  my  coming  here ; — and  would  send 
the  whole  matter  in  Chaos  again,  because  I  have  no  Notary's 
parchment,  but  only  God's  voice  from  the  battle-whirlwind, 
for  being  President  among  you  I    That  opportunity  is 
gone  ;   and  we  know  not  when  it  will  return.    You  have 
had  your  constitutional  Logic ;  and  Mammon's  Law,  not 
Christ's  Law,  rules  yet  in  this  land.    "  God  be  judge 
between  you  and  met"    These  are  his  final  words  to 
them :    Take   you   your   constitution-formulas   in   your 
hand;        '  I  my  informal  strangles,  purposes,  realities 
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and    tcU;    and     "God    be    judge    between    you    and 
me  I  "— 

We  said  above  what  shapeless,  Involved  chaotic  thbigs 
th*!  printed  Speeches  of  CromweU  are.     Wilfullg  ambiguous, 
unhitelllglble,  say  the  most :  a  hypocrite  shroudhig  himself 
in  confused  JesulUc  Jargon  I    To  me  they  do  not  seem  so. 
I  will  say  rather,  they  afforded  the  first  glhnpses  I  could 
ever  get  into  the  reality  of  this  CromweU,  nay  into  the 
possibility  of  Wm.    Try  to  bcUeve  that  he  means  some- 
thing, search  lovingly  what  that  may  be :  you  will  find  a 
real  speech  lying  Imprisoned  hi  these  brolcen  rude  tortuous 
utterances ;  a  meanhig  to  the  great  heart  of  this  toarticulate 
man  1    You  will,  for  the  first  thne,  begto  to  see  that  he  was 
a  man ;   not  an  enigmatic  chimera,  unlnteUigible  to  you, 
tocredible  to  you.    The  Histories  and  Biographies  written 
of  this  Cromwell,  written  to  shallow  scepUcal  generations 
that  could  not  know  or  conceive  of  a  deep  believtog  man, 
are  far  more  obscure  than  Cromwell's  Speeches.    You  look 
through  them  only  toto  the  Infinite  vague  of  Black  and 
the  Inane.    '  HeaU  and  Jealousies,'  says  Lord  Qarendon 
himself:    'heats   and  jealousies,'  mere  crabbed  whims, 
theories  and  crotchets;    these  toduced  slow  sober  quiet 
Englishmen  to  lay  down  thek-  ploughs  and  work ;  and  fly 
toto  red  fury  of  confused  war  agatost  the  best-condiUoned 
of  Ktogsl     Try  if  you  can  find  that  true.    Scepticism 
writtog  about  BeUef  may  have  great  gifts  ;  but  it  is  reaUy 
uUra  vires  there.     It  is  Bltodness  laytog-down  the  Laws  of 

Optics. —  .^  - 

CromweU's  thh-d  Parliament  split  on  the  same  rock  as 
his  second.  Ever  the  constitutional  Formula :  How  came 
you  there?  Show  us  some  Notary  parchment  1  BUnd 
pedants :—"  Why,  surely  the  same  power  which  makes 
you  a  Parliament,  that,  and  somethtog  more,  made  me  a 
Protector  1 "  If  my  Protectorship  is  nothtag,  what  in  the 
name  of  wonder  is  your  ParUamenteership,  a  reflex  and 

creation  of  that  ? —  .     ^       ^,.,       u  * 

Parliaments  having  faUed,  there  remained  nothing  but 
the  way  of  Despotism.  MiUtary  Dictators,  each  with  his 
district,  to  coerce  the  Royalists  and  other  gainsayers,  to 
govern  them,  if  not  by  act  of  Pariiament,  then  by  the 
sword.  Formula  shall  not  carry  it,  while  the  Reality  Is 
here  I  I  wUl  go  on,  protecttog  oppressed  Protestants 
abroad,  appotottog  Just  Judges,  wise  managers,  at  home. 
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chwlshtag  true  Gospel  minkten ;  doing  tbe  best  I  ean  to 
make  England  a  Christian  England,  greater  than  old 
Rome,  the  Queen  of  Protestant  Christianity ;  I,  Unce  you 
will  not  help  me ;  I  while  God  leaves  me  life  i— Why  did 

?!»  *.'?  "*"P ;  """  *"**»  obscurity  agatai,  tJnce  the 
Law  would  not  acknowledge  him  ?   cry  several.    That  Is 

«nriS21°Sf^!-  ^l'  ^  **»*"  ™  "»  8lvin«  of  It 
SP    kV^*.^"^*'*"    ***^«    governed    countries,    Pitt, 

h^?f?hf;  S**  •?!/  ,■?  **  "**^  ^**«*  ^"  « '»^  ^Wl«  »t  held : 
but  tUs  Prime  Minister  was  one  that  could  not  get  resigned. 

Let  Wm  once  resign,  Charles  Stuart  and  th«  Cavaliers 
waited  to  km  Wm;  to  klU  the  Cause  and  hlml^^S 
OTibarked,  there  Is  no  retreat,  no  return.  This  Prime 
Minister  could  retire  nowhither  except  Into  his  tomb. 

One  Is  sorry  for  CromweU  In  his  old  days.  His  complaint 
is  InceMant  of  the  heavy  burden  Providence  has  lidd  on 
Wm.  Heavy ;  wWch  he  must  bear  till  death.  Old  Colonel 
HutcWnson,  as  Ws  wife  relates  It,  Hutchinson,  his  old 
battle-mate,  coming  to  see  him  on  some  Indispensable 
business  much  against  Ws  wilI,-CromweU  '  foUows  Wm 
to  the  door.  In  a  most  fraternal,  domesUc,  condUatory 
style ;  begs  that  he  would  be  reconciled  to  Wm,  his  oW 
brother  In  arms  ;  says  how  much  It  grieves  Wm  to  be  mis- 
understood deserted  by  true  fellow-soldiers,  dear  to  him 
from  of  old:  the  rigorous  HuteWuson,  cased  In  bis 
RepubUcan  formula,  sullenly  goes  his  way.— And  the  man's 
head  now  wWte ;  his  strong  arm  growing  weary  with  Its 
long  work  I     I  tWnk  always  too  of  his  poor  Moth«  now 

L7„dl'H"S°'^''!f' ^^"*^^°^"^'  arilhtbrarwomaT^ 
f^pi;^  If  k^^k"''!?  ^J^  ^°°*''*  God-fearing  Household 
there     if  she  heard  a  shot  go-off,  she  thought  It  was  her 

tw^?'**'.  ^'  ^"^.  *"  ''"^^  *«  ^"  «t  least  onceTdSy! 
that  she  might  see  with  her  own  eyes  that  \e  was  yet  Uvlna 

^S%Pri  u^  ^°**^*'' What  had  tlis  mai  gS 

T^?\^^^,  *!*  ?^*^^  ^'^  ^''^  •  ^^  «'  •<>"  strifr^d 
Hi^niLi^  h'*  ^""^i  ^^*'  «»WUon,  place  In  History? 
His  dead  body  was  hung  to  chains ;  his  '  place  In  Hlstoiy ' 
—place  In  History  forsooth  I— has  been  a  place  of  Ignomlnv 
accusation,  blackness  and  disgrace;  and  here,  tSsTyl 
Who  knows  If  It  Is  not  rash  In  me  to  be  among  the  flm 
that  ever  ventured  to  pronounce  Wm  not  a  knave  and  Uw- 

SfL?***^"^"'^  ^°°*?,*  "*"* '    Peace  to  Wm.    Did  he  not.' 
In  spite  of  aU,  accomplish  much  for  us  7    We  walk  smootWy 
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over  hlf  great  rough  heroic  life ;  ttep-ovw  hit  body  sunk 
In  the  ditch  there.  We  need  not  gpum  It,  as  we  step  on 
It  I — ^Let  the  Hero  resL  It  was  not  to  men'»  Judgment  that 
he  appealed ;  nor  have  men  Judged  him  very  weU. 

Precisely  a  century  and  a  year  after  this  of  Puritanism 
had  got  Itself  hushed-up  into  decent  composure,  and  Its 
results  made  smooth,  in  1688,  there  broke-out  a  far  deeper 
explosion,  much  more  difficult  to  hush-up,  known  to  all 
mortals,  and  like  to  be  long  known,  by  the  name  of  French 
Revolution.  It  is  properly  the  third  and  final  act  of 
Protestantism ;  the  explosive  confused  return  of  Mankind 
to  Reality  and  Fact,  now  that  they  were  perishing  of 
Semblance  and  Sham.  We  call  our  English  Puritanism 
the  second  act :  "  Well  then,  the  Bible  U  true  ;  let  us  go 
by  the  Bible  I  "  "  In  Church,"  said  Luther  ;  "  In  Church 
and  State,"  said  Cromwell,  "  let  us  go  by  what  actually 
is  God's  truth."  Men  have  to  return  to  reality ;  they 
cannot  live  on  semblance.  The  French  Revolution,  or 
Udrd  act,  we  may  well  call  the  final  one  ;  for  lower  than 
that  savage  Sanseulottism  men  cannot  go.  They  stand 
there  on  the  nakedest  haggard  Fact,  undeniable  in  all 
seasons  and  circumstances ;  and  may  and  must  begin 
again  confidently  to  build-up  from  that.  The  French 
explosion,  like  the  English  one,  got  its  King, — ^who  had  no 
Notary  parchment  to  show  for  himself.  We  have  still  to 
glance  for  a  moment  at  Napoleon,  our  second  modem  King. 

Napoleon  does  by  no  means  seem  to  me  so  great  a  man  as 
Cromwell.  His  enormous  victories  which  reached  over  all 
Europe,  while  Cromwell  abode  mainly  in  our  little  England, 
are  but  as  the  high  stilts  on  which  the  man  Is  seen  standing  ; 
the  stature  of  the  man  is  not  altered  thereby.  I  find  in 
him  no  such  sincerity  as  in  Cromwell ;  only  a  far  inferior 
sort.  No  silent  walking,  through  long  years,  with  the 
Awful  Unnamable  of  this  Universe ;  '  walking  with  God,' 
as  he  called  it ;  and  faith  and  siren '^th  in  that  alone : 
latent  thought  and  valour,  content  *  .^  latent,  then  burst 
out  as  in  blaze  of  Heaven's  lightning  1  Napoleon  lived  in 
an  age  when  God  was  no  longer  Ipdleved  ;  the  meaning  of 
all  Silence,  Latency,  was  thought  to  be  Nonentity:  he 
had  to  be^  not  out  of  the  Puritan  Bible,  but  out  of  poor 
Sceptical  Encgelopidies.  This  was  the  length  the  man 
carried  it.    Meritorious  to  get  so  far.    His  compact,  prompt. 
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everyway  articulate  character  Is  In  Itidf  perhapi  imall, 
compared  with  oar  great  diaotlc  fnarticnlate  CromweU's. 
Instead  of  '  dutn^  Prophet  stmg^lng  to  speak,'  we  have  a 
portentous  mixture  of  the  Quack  withal  I  Hume's  notion 
of  the  Fanatic-Hypocrite,  with  such  truth  as  it  has,  wHI 
apply  much  l>etter  to  Nap<deon  than  it  did  to  Cromwell, 
to  Mahomet  or  the  like, — ^where  indeed  taken  strictly  it 
has  hardly  any  truth  at  all.  An  element  of  blamable 
ambition  shows  itself,  from  the  first,  in  this  man ;  gets 
the  victory  over  him  at  last,  and  involves  him  and  his 
woik  in  ruin. 

'  False  as  a  bulletin '  became  a  proverb  in  Naptdeon's 
time.  He  makes  what  excuse  he  could  for  it :  that  it  was 
necessary  to  mislead  the  enemy,  to  keep-up  his  own  men's 
courage,  and  so  fprth.  On  the  whole,  there  are  no  excuses. 
A  man  in  no  case  has  liberty  to  tell  lies.  It  liad  been,  in 
the  long-run,  better  for  Napoleon  too  if  he  had  not  told 
any.  In  fact,  if  a  man  have  any  purpose  reaching  beyond 
the  hour  and  day,  meant  to  be  found  extant  next  day,  what 
good  can  it  ever  be  to  promulgate  lies  ?  The  lies  are  found- 
out  ;  ruinous  penalty  is  exacted  for  them.  No  man  will 
believe  the  liar  next  time  even  when  he  speaks  truth,  when 
it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  he  be  believed.  Tlie  old 
cry  of  wolf  i — ^A  lie  is  no-thing ;  you  cannot  of  nothing 
make  something ;  you  make  nothing  at  last,  and  lose  your 
labour  into  the  bargain. 

Yet  Napoleon  hcul  a  sincerity;  we  are  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  superficial  and  what  is  fundamental 
in  insincerity.  Across  these  outer  manoeuverlngs  and 
quackeries  of  his,  which  were  many  and  most  Jblamable, 
let  us  discern  withal  that  the  man  had  a  certain  instinctive 
ineradicable  feeling  for  reality ;  and  did  base  himself  upon 
fact,  so  long  as  he  had  any  basis.  He  has  an  instinct  of 
Nature  better  than  his  culture  was.  His  savanSf  Bourrienne 
tells  us,  in  that  voyage  to  Egypt  were  one  evening  busUy 
occupied  arguing  that  there  could  be  no  God.  They  had 
proved  it,  to  their  satisfaction,  by  all  manner  of  logic. 
Napoleon  looking  up  into  the  stars,  answers,  "Very  in- 
genious, Messieurs :  b«t  who  made  all  that  ? "  The 
Atheistic  logic  runs-ofi  from  him  like  water ;  the  great 
Fact  stares  him  in  the'  face :  "  Who  made  all  that  ?  " 
So  too  in  Practice :  he,  as  every  man  that  can  be  great, 
or  have  victory  in  this  world,  sees,  through  all  entangle- 
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ments,  the  practical  heart  of  the  matter ;  drives  straight 
toward.^  that.  When  the  steward  of  his  Tuileries  Palace 
^as  exhibiting  the  new  npholttery,  with  praises,  and 
demonstration  how  glorious  it  was,  and  how  cheap  withal. 
Napoleon,  making  little  answer,  asked  for  a  pair  of  scissors, 
dipt  one  of  the  gold  tassels  from  a  whidow-curtain,  put  it 
in  his  pocket,  and  walked  on.  Some  days  afterwards,  he 
produced  it  at  the  right  moment,  to  the  horror  of  his 
upholstery  functionary ;  it  was  not  gold  but  tinsel  I  In 
Saint  Helena,  it  is  notable  how  he  stiU,  to  his  last  days, 
insists  on  the  practical,  the  real.  "  Why  talk  and  com- 
plain ;  above  all,  why  quarrel  with  one  another  7  There 
is  no  restdt  in  it ;  it  comes  to  nothing  that  one  can  do. 
Say  nothing,  if  one  can  do  nothing  I  "  He  speaks  often  so, 
to  his  poor  discontented  followers ;  he  is  like  a  piece  of 
silent  strength  in  the  middle  of  their  morbid  querulousness 
there. 

And  accordingly  was  there  not  what  we  can  call  a  faith 
in  hfan,  genuine  so  far  as  it  went?  That  this  new 
enormous  Democracy  asserting  itself  here  in  the  French 
Revolution  is  an  insuppressible  Fact,  which  the  whole 
world,  with  its  old  forces  and  institutions,  cannot  put  down ; 
this  was  a  true  insight  of  his,  and  took  his  conscience  and 
enthusiasm  along  with  it, — a  faith.  And  did  he  not 
interpret  the  dim  purport  of  it  well  ?  '  La  carriire  ouoerte 
aux  talens.  The  bnplements  to  him  who  can  handle  them  : ' 
this  actually  is  the  truth,  and  even  the  whole  truth ;  it 
includes  whatever  the  French  Revolution,  or  any  Revolu- 
tion, could  mean.  Napoleon,  in  his  first  period,  was  a 
true  Democrat.  And  yet  by  the  nature  of  him,  fostered 
too  by  his  military  trade,  he  knew  that  Democracy,  if  it 
were  a  true  thing  at  all,  could  not  be  an  anarchy:  the 
man  had  a  heart-hatred  for  anarchy.  On  that  Twentieth 
of  June  (1792),  Bourrienne  and  he  sat  in  a  coffee-house,  as 
the  mob  rolled  by :  Napoleon  expresses  the  deepest  con- 
tempt for  persons  in  authority  that  they  do  not  restrain 
this  rabble.  On  the  Tenth  of  August  he  wonders  why 
there  is  no  man  to  command  these  -^oor  Swiss  ;  they  would 
conquer  if  there  were.  Such  a  i^  h  in  Democracy,  yet 
hatred  of  Anarchy,  it  is  that  carries  Napoleon  through  all 
his  great  work.  Through  his  brilliant  Italian  Campaigns, 
onwards  to  the  Peace  of  Leoben,  one  would  say,  his  in- 
spiration is :   <  Triumph  to  the  French  Revolution ;  asser- 
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'  tion  of  It  tgalntt  these  Auttrian  Simulacra  that  pretend  to 
'  call  It  a  Sfanulacrum  I '  Withal,  however,  be  fedi,  and 
has  a  right  to  feel,  how  neccMary  a  strong  Authority  Is ; 
how  the  Revolution  cannot  prosper  or  last  without  such. 
To  bridle-In  that  great  devouring,  self-devouring  French 
Revolution ;  to  fame  It,  so  that  Its  Intrinsic  purpose  can 
be  made  good,  that  It  may  become  organiCt  and  be  able  to 
live  among  other  organisms  and  formed  things,  not  as  a 
wasting  destruction  alone :  Is  not  this  still  what  he  partly 
aimed  at,  as  the  true  purport  of  his  life ;  nay  what  he 
actually  managed  to  do  7  Through  Wagrams,  Austerlltzes ; 
triumph  after  triumph, — ^he  triumphed  so  far.  There  was 
an  eye  to  see  In  this  man,  a  soul  to  dare  and  do.  He  rose 
naturally  to  be  the  IClng.  All  men  saw  that  he  vdom  such. 
TIic  common  soldiers  used  to  say  on  the  march :  "  These 
babbling  AvocatB,  up  at  Puis;  all  talk  and  no  work  I 
What  wonder  It  runs  all  wrong?  We  shall  have  to  go 
and  put  our  Petit  Caporal  there  1 "  They  went,  and  put 
him  there ;  they  and  France  at  large.  Oiief-consulship, 
Emperorship,  victory  over  Europe; — ^tlll  the  poor  Lieu- 
tenant of  La  F^,  not  unnaturally,  might  seem  to  himself 
the  greatest  of  all  men  that  had  been  in  the  world  for 
some  ages. 

But  at  this  point,  I  think,  the  fatal  charlatan-element  got 
the  upper  hand.  He  apostatised  from  his  old  faith  in  Facts, 
took  to  believing  in  Semblances  ;  strove  to  connect  himself 
with  Austrian  Dynasties,  Popedoms,  with  the  old  false 
Feudalities  which  he  once  saw  clearly  to  be  false ; — con- 
sidered that  he  would  found  "his  Dynasty"  and  so  forth; 
that  the  enormous  French  Revolution  meant  only  that  I 
The  man  was  '  given-up  to  strong  delusion,  that  he  should 
believe  a  lie ; '  a  fearful  but  most  sure  thing.  He  did  not 
know  true  from  false  now  when  he  looked  at  them, — the 
fearfulest  penalty  a  man  pays  for  yielding  to  untruth  of 
heart.  Self  and  false  ambition  had  now  become  his  god : 
8e//-deception  once  yielded  to,  all  other  deceptions  follow 
naturally  more  and  more.  What  a  paltry  patchwork  of 
theatrical  p«per-mantles,  tinsel  and  mummery,  had  this 
man  wrapt  his  own  great  reality  in,  thinking  to  make  it 
more  real  thereby  I  His  hollow  Pope's-Concordo/,  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  re-establishment  of  Catholicism,  felt  by  hhnself 
to  be  the  method  of  extirpating  it, "  la  vaccine  de  la  religion : " 
his  ceremonial  Coronations,  consecrations  by  the  old  Italian 
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Chiinmi  in  Notre-Dune,— "  wanting  nothing  to  ooniplet« 
the  pomp  of  it,"  «•  Augeretn  said,  "  nothing  hut  the  half- 
million  of  men  wlio  had  died  to  put  an  end  to  all  that "  I 
Cromwell'i  Inangnration  was  hy  the  Sword  and  Bible; 
what  we  must  call  a  genuinely  true  one.  Sword  and  Bibla 
were  borne  before  hhn,  without  any  chimera:  were  not 
these  the  reof  emblems  of  Puritanism  ;  its  true  decoration 
and  insignia?  It  had  used  them  both  in  a  very  real 
manner,  and  pretended  to  stand  by  them  now  t  But  this 
poor  Napoleon  mistook:  he  believed  too  much  in  the 
DupeabUity  of  men ;  saw  no  fact  deeper  in  men  than  Hunger 
and  this!  He  was  mistaken.  Like  a  man  that  should 
buUd  upon  cloud  ;  his  house  and  he  fall  down  in  confused 
wreck,  and  depart  out  of  the  world. 

Alas,  hi  all  of  us  this  charlatan-element  exists ;  and 
might  be  developed,  were  the  temptation  strong  enough. 
'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation '  I  But  it  is  fatal,  I  say, 
that  it  be  developed.  The  thing  into  which  it  enters  as  a 
cognisable  ingredient  is  doomed  to  be  altogether  transitory ; 
and,  however  huge  It  may  look^  is  in  itself  small.  Napoleon's 
working,  accordingly,  what  was  it  with  all  the  noise  it 
made  ?  A  flash  as  of  gunpowder  wide-spread  ;  a  blazing- 
up  as  of  dry  heath.  For  an  hour  the  whole  Universe 
seems  wrapt  in  smoke  and  flame ;  but  only  for  an  hour. 
It  goes  out:  the  Universe  with  its  old  mountains  and 
streams,  its  stars  above  and  kind  soU  beneath,  is  still  there. 

The  Duke  of  Weimar  told  his  friends  always,  To  be  of 
courage;  this  Napoleonism  was  unfust,  a  falsehood,  and 
could  not  last.  It  is  true  doctrine.  The  heavier  this 
Napoleon  trampled  on  the  world,  holdhig  it  tyrannously 
down,  the  fiercer  would  the  world's  recoil  against  him  be, 
one  day.  Injustice  pays  itself  with  frightful  compound- 
interest.  I  am  not  sure  but  he  had  better  have  lost  hii 
best  park  of  artillery,  or  had  his  best  regiment  drowned  in 
the  sea,  than  shot  that  poor  German  Bookseller,  Palm! 
It  was  a  palpable  tyrannous  murderous  Injustice,  which  no 
man,  let  him  paint  an  Inch  thick,  could  make-out  to  be 
other.  It  burnt  deep  into  the  hearts  of  men,  it  and  the 
like  of  it ;  suppressed  fire  flashed  in  the  eyes  of  men,  as 
they  thought  of  it,— waiting  their  day  I  Which  day  came : 
Germany  rose  round  him. — ^What  Napoleon  did  will  in  the 
long-run  amount  to  what  he  did  fustly  ;  what 'Nature  with 
her  laws  wiU  sanction.    To  what  of  reaUty  was  hi  him ;  to 
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that  tnd  nothing  mort.  Tbt  tut  wm  nO  imolM  and 
wuta.  La  eaniin  ouoeH*  aux  taUiu:  that  grant  tnm 
Mennge,  wbich  has  yet  to  artlcnlata  and  fnUU  Itself  tmrj' 
wh«e,  h«  left  in  a  most  Inartlenlata  state.  He  was  a  great 
ibamhtt  a  nide-dranght  never  completed ;  as  indeed  what 
great  man  is  other  T    Left  in  foo  rude  a  state,  alas  I 

His  noti<ms  of  the  world,  as  he  expresses  them  there  at 
St  Helena,  are  almost  tragical  to  consider.  He  seems  to 
fed  the  most  unafltected  surprise  that  it  has  all  gone  so ; 
that  he  is  flung-out  on  the  rock  here,  and  the  World  is 
still  moving  on  its  axis.  France  is  great,  and  all-great ; 
and  at  bottom,  he  is  Fhmce.  England  itself,  he  says,  is  by 
Nature  only  an  appendage  of  France ;  "  another  Isle  of 
Oleron  to  France."  So  it  was  by  Nature,  by  Napoleon- 
Nature  ;  and  yet  lo<dc  how  in  fact — Hbrb  am  1 1  He  cannot 
understand  it:  inconceivable  that  the  reality  has  not 
corresponded  to  his  program  of  it ;  that  France  was  not 
all-great,  that  he  was  not  Fhmce.  '  Strong  ddusion,'  that 
he  should  believe  the  thing  to  be  which  /«  not  I  The 
compact,  dear-seeing,  decisive  Italian  nature  of  him, 
strong,  genuine,  which  he  once  had,  has  e  vdoped  itsdf, 
half-diss<dved  itsdf,  in  a  turbid  atmosphere  of  French 
fanfaronade.  The  world  was  not  disposed  to  be  trodden- 
down  underfoot;  to  be  bound  into  masses,  and  built 
together,  as  he  liked,  for  a  pedestal  to  France  and  him : 
the  world  had  quite  other  purposes  in  view  I  Napoleon'i 
astonishment  is  extreme.  But  alas,<  what  help  now . 
He  had  gone  that  way  of  his ;  and  Nature  also  had  gone 
her  way.  Having  onre  parted  with  Reality,  he  tumbles 
hdpless  in  Vacuity ;  no  rescue  for  him.  He  had  to  sink 
there,  mournfully  as  man  sddom  did ;  and  break  his  great 
heart,  and  die, — this  poor  Napoleon :  a  great  Implement 
too  soon  wasted,  till  it  was  usdess :  our  last  Great  Man  I 


Our  last,  in  a  double  sense.  For  here  finally  these  wide 
roamlngs  of  ours  through  so  many  times  and  places,  in 
search  and  study  of  Heroes,  are  to  terminate,  i  am  sorry 
for  it :  there  was  pleasure  for  me  in  this  budness,  if  also 
much  pain.  It  is  a  great  subject,  and  a  most  grave  and 
wide  one,  this  which,  not  to  be  too  grave  about  it,  I  have 
named  Hero-worship.  It  enten  deeply,  as  I  think,  into 
the  secret  of'  Mankind's  ways  and  vitalest  intwests  in  this 
worid,  and  is  well  worth  e^laining  at  present.    With  six 
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montlit,  InttMd  of  the  dayi,  we  might  have  done  better. 
I  promised  to  break-ground  on  It ;  I  know  not  whetber  I 
bave  even  managed  to  do  that.  I  have  bad  to  tear  It  up 
tai  the  mdeit  manner  tai  order  to  get  taito  it  at  all.  Often 
cnoagh,  with  these  abrupt  utterances  thrown-out  isolated, 
unexplained,  has  your  tolerance  been  put  to  the  trial. 
Tolerance,  patient  candour,  all-hoping  favour  and  kbidneas, 
which  I  will  not  speak  of  at  present.  The  accomplished 
and  distinguished,  the  beautiful,  the  wise,  s<miething  of 
what  is  best  hi  England,  have  listened  patiently  to  my 
rude  words.  With  many  feeltaigs,  I  heartfly  thank  yoa 
all ;  and  say.  Good  be  with  you  all  I 


t.  * 
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GOETHE 

[1828] 

In  our  last  Number,*  we  engaged  to  make  some  survey  of 
his  writings  and  character  in  general ;  and  must  now 
endeavour,  with  such  insight  as  Ww  have,  to  fufJ  that 
promise. 

We  have  already  said  that  we  reckoned  this  no  unim- 
portant subject ;  and  few  of  Goethe's  readers  can  need  to 
be  roninded  that  it  is  no  easy  one.  We  hope  also  that 
our  pretensions  in  regard  to  it  are  not  exorbitant ;  the  sum 
of  our  aims  being  nowise  to  solve  so  deep  and  pregnant  an 
inquiry,  but  only  to  show  that  an  inquiry  of  such  a  sort  lies 
ready  for  soluUon ;  courts  the  attention  of  thinking  men 
among  us,  nay,  merits  a  thorough  investigation,  and  must 
sooner  or  later  obtain  it.  Goethe's  literary  history  appears 
to  us  a  matter,  beyond  most  others,  of  rich,  subtle,  and 
manifold  significance ;  which  will  require  and  reward  the 
best  study  of  the  best  heads,  and  to  the  right  exposition  of 
which  not  one  but  many  Judgments  will  be  necessary. 

However,  we  need  not  linger,  preluding  on  our  own 
inabUity,  and  magnifying  the  dimculties  we  have  so 
courageously  volunteered  to  front.  Considering  the  highly 
complex  aspect  which  such  a  mind  of  itself  presents  to  us  ; 
and,  still  more,  taking  into  account  the  state  of  English 
opinion  in  respect  of  it,  there  certainly  seem  few  literary 
questions  of  our  time  so  perplexed,  dubious,  perhaps 
hazardous,  as  this  of  the  character  of  Goethe ;  but  few 
also  on  which  a  well-founded  or  even  a  sincere  word  would 
be  more  likely  to  profit.  For  our  countrymen,  at  no  thne 
tadisposed  to  foreign  excellence,  but  at  all  times  cautious 
of  foreign  singularity,  have  heard  much  of  Goethe,  but 
heard,  for  the  most  part,  what  excited  and  perplexed 
rather  than  instructed  them.  Vague  rumours  of  the  man 
have,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  been  humming  through 
*  In  the  article  on  "  Goethe's  Helena."    (See  page  279.) 
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our  ears:  from  time  to  time,  we  have  even  seen  some 
distorted,  mutilated  transcript  of  his  own  thoughts,  which, 
all  obscure  and  hieroglyphical  as  it  might  often  seem, 
failed  not  to  emit  here  and  there  a  ray  of  keenest  and 
purest  sense ;  travellers  also  are  still  running  to  and  fro, 
importing  the  opinions  or,  at  worst,  the  gossip  of  foreign 
countries :  so  that,  by  one  means  or  another,  many  of  us 
have  come  to  understand  that  considerably  the  most 
distinguished  poet  and  thinker  of  his  age  i»  called  Goethe, 
and  lives  at  Weimar,  and  must,  to  all  appearance,  be  an 
extremely  surprising  character :  but  here,  unhappOy,  our 
knowledge  almost  terminates ;  and  still  must  Curiosity, 
must  ingenuous  love  of  Information,  and  mere  p<wsive 
Wonder,  alike  inquire:  What  manner  of  man  is  this'/ 
How  shall  we  interpret,  how  shall  we  even  see  him  7  What 
is  his  spiritual  structure,  what  at  least  are  the  outward 
form  and  features  of  his  mind  ?  Has  he  any  real  poetic 
worth ;  how  much  to  his  own  people,  how  much  to  us  7  " 

Reviewers,  of  great  and  of  small  character,  have  manfully 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  British  world  on  these  points : 
but  which  of  us  could  believe  their  report  7  Did  it  not 
rather  becQme  apparent,  as  we  reflected  on  the  matter, 
that  this  Goethe  of  theirs  was  not  the  real  man,  nay,  could 
not  be  any  real  man  whatever  7  For  what,  kdier  all,  were 
their  portraits  of  him  but  conies,  with  some  retouchings 
and  ornamental  appendages,  of  our  grand  English  original 
Picture  of  the  German  generically  7 — in  itself  such  a  piece 
of  art,  as  national  portraits,  under  like  circumstances,  are 
wont  to  be ;  and  resembling  Goethe,  as  some  unusually 
expressive  Sign  of  the  Saracen's  Head  may  resemble  the 
present  Sultan  of  Constantinople  I 

Did  we  imagine  that  much  information,  or  any  very 
deep  sagacity  were  required  for  avoiding  such  mistakes, 
it  would  ill  become  us  to  step  forward  on  this  oc^^sion. 
But  surely  it  is  given  to  every  man,  if  he  will  1  .^  take 
heed,  to  know  so  much  as  whether  or  not  he  knows.  And 
nothing  can  be  plainer  to  us  than  that  if,  in  the  prese. 
business,  we  can  report  aught  from  our  own  personal  vision 
and  dear  hearty  belief,  it  will  be  a  useful  novelty  in  the 
discussion  of  it.  Let  the  reader  be  patient  with  us,  then ; 
anr*  according  as  he  finds  that  we  speak  honestly  and 
earnestly,  or  loosely  arid  dishonestly,  consider  our  state- 
ment, or  dismiss  it  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 
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Viewed  In  Yila  me^y  external  relations,  Goetbe  exhibits 
an  appearance  such  as  seldom  occurs  In  the  hktory  of 
letters,  and  Indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  seldom 
occur.  A  man  who,  In  early  life,  rising  abnost  at  a  single 
bound  Into  the  highest  reputation  over  all  Europe;  by 
gradual  advances,  fixing  himself  more  and  more  firmly  in 
the  reverence  of  his  countrjrmen,  ascends  silently  through 
many  vicissitudes  to  the  supreme  intellectual  place  among 
them ;  and  now,  after  half  a  century,  distinguished  by 
convulsions,  political,  moral,  and  poetical,  still  reigns,  full 
of  years  and  honours,  with  a  soft  undisputed  sway ;  still 
labouring  in  his  vocation,  still  forwarding,  as  with  kingly 
benignity,  whatever  can  profit  the  culture  of  hie  nation : 
such  a  man  might  Justiy  attract  our  notice,  were  it  only 
by  the  singularity  of  his  fortune.  Supremacies  of  this  sort 
are  rare  In  modem  times ;  so  universal,  and  of  such  con- 
tinuance, they  are  almost  unexampled.  For  the  age  of 
the  Prophets  and  Theologic  Doctors  has  long  since  passed 
away ;  and  now  it  is  by  much  slighter,  by  transient  and 
mere  earthly  ties,  that  bodies  of  men  connect  themselves 
with  a  man.  The  wisest,  most  melodious  voice  cannot 
in  these  days  pass  for  a  divine  one  ;  the  word  Inspiration 
still  lingers,  but  only  in  the  shape  jf  a  poetic  figure,  from 
which  the  once  earnest,  awful,  and  soul-subduing  sense 
has  vanished  without  return.  The  polity  of  Literature  is 
called  a  Republic ;  oftener  it  is  an  Anarchy,  where,  by 
strength  or  fortune,  favourite  after  favourite  rises  into 
splendour  and  authority,  but,  like  Masaniello,  while  judging 
the  people  is  on  the  third  day  deposed  and  shot.  Nay,  few 
such  adventurers  can  attain  even  this  painful  pre-eminence ; 
for  at  most,  it  is  clear,  any  given  age  can  have  but  one 
first  man ;  many  ages  have  only  a  crowd  of  secondary 
men,  each  of  whom  is  first  in  his  own  eyes :  and  seldom, 
at  best,  can  the  "  Single  Person  "  long  keep  his  station  at 
the  head  of  this  wild  commonwealth  ;  most  sovereigns  are 
never  universally  acknowledged,  least  of  aU  in  their  life- 
time; few  of  the  acknowledged  can  reign  peaceably  to 
the  end. 

Of  such  a  perpetual  dictatorship  Voltaire  among  the 
French  gives  the  last  European  instance ;  but  even  with 
him  it  was  perhaps  a  much  less  striking  affair.  Voltaire 
reigned  over  a  sect,  less  as  their  lawgiver  than  as  thefr 
general;   for  he  was  at  bitter   enmity  with  the  great 
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numerical  majority  of  Iils  nation,  by  whom  his  services,  far 
from  being  acknowledged  as  benefits,  were  execrated  as 
abominations.  But  Goethe's  object  has,  at  all  times,  been 
rather  to  unite  than  to  divide;  and  though  he  has  not 
scrupled,  as  occasion  served,  to  speak  forth  his  convictions 
distinctly  enough  on  many  delicate  topics,  and  seems,  in 
general,  to  have  paid  little  court  to  the  prejudices  or 
private  feelings  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  we  see  not 
at  present  that  his  v  merits  are  anywhere  disputed,  his 
intellectual  endeavours  controverted,  or  his  person  regarded 
otherwise  than  with  affection  and  respect.  In  later  years, 
too,  the  advanced  age  of  the  poet  has  invested  hhn  with 
another  sort  of  dignity ;  and  the  admiration  to  which  his 
great  qualities  give  him  claim  is  tempered  into  a  mflder, 
grateful  feeling,  almost  as  of  sons  and  grandsons  to  their 
common  father.  Dissentients,  no  doubt,  there  are  and 
must  be;  but,  apparently,  thefa:  cause  is  not  pleaded  in 
words :  no  man  of  the  smallest  note  speaks  on  that  side  ; 
or  at  most,  such  men  may  question,  not  the  worth  of 
Goethe,  but  the  cant  and  idle  affectation  with  which,  in 
many  quarters,  this  must  be  promulgated  and  bepraised. 
Certainly  there  is  not,  probably  there  never  was,  in  any 
European  country,  a  writer  who,  with  so  cunning  a  st^e, 
and  so  deep,  so  abstruse  a  sense,  ever  found  so  many 
readers.  For,  from  the  peasant  to  the  king,  from  the 
callow  dilettante  and  innamorato,  to  the  grave  tran- 
scendental phUosopher,  men  of  all  degrees  and  dispositions 
are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Goethe:  each  studies 
them  with  affection,  with  a  faith  which,  "  where  it  cannot 
unriddle,  learns  to  trust " ;  each  takes  with  hhn  what  he 
is  adequate  to  carry,  and  departs  thankful  for  his 
own  allotment.  Two  of  Goethe's  intensest  admirers  are 
Schelling  of  Munich,  and  a  worthy  friend  of  ours  in  Berlin  ; 
one  of  these  among  the  deepest  men  in  Europe,  the  other 
among  the  shallowest. 

All  this  is,  no  doubt,  singular  enough ;  and  a  proper 
understanding  of  it  would  throw  light  on  many  things. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  Goethe's  ascendency,  the 
existence  of  it  remains  a  highly  curious  fact ;  and  to  trace 
its  history,  to  discover  by  what  steps  such  influence  has 
been  attained,  and  how  so  long  preserved,  were  no  trivial 
or  unprofitable  inquiry.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  see 
so  strange  a  man  for  his  own  sake ;   and  here  we  should 
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see,  not  only  the  man  himsdf,  and  his  own  progress  and 
spiritual  development,  but  the  progress  also  of  his  nation : 
and  this  at  no  sluggish  or  even  quiet  era,  but  in  times 
mariced  by  strange  revolutions  of  opinions,  by  angry 
controversies,  high  enthusiasm,  novelty  of  enterprise,  and 
doubtless,  in  many  respects,  by  rapid  advancement ;  for 
that  the  Germans  have  been,  and  still  are,  restlessly 
strug^ing  forward,  with  honest  unwearied  effort,  some- 
times with  enviable  success,  no  one  who  knows  them  wiU 
deny ;  and  as  little,  that  in  every  province  of  Literature, 
of  Art  and  humane  accoinplishment,  the  influenee,  often 
the  dh-ect  guidance  of  Goethe  may  be  recognised.  The 
history  of  his  mind  is,  in  fact,  at  the  same  thne,  the  history 
of  German  culture  in  his  day:  for  whatever  excellence 
this  individual  might  realise  has  sooner  or  later  been 
acknowledged  and  appropriated  by  his  country ;  and  the 
title  of  Musagetes,  which  his  admh-ers  give  hhn,  is  perhaps, 
in  sober  strictness,  not  unmerited.  Be  it  for  good  or  for 
evil,  there  is  certainly  no  German,  since  the  days  of  Luther, 
whose  life  can  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  intellectual 
history  of  that  people. 

In  this  point  of  view,  were  it  to  no  other,  Goethe's 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  so  soon  as  it  is  completed,  may 
deserve  to  be  reckoned  one  of  his  most  toteresting  works. 
We  speak  not  of  its  literary  merits,  though  to  that  respect, 
too,  we  must  say  that  few  Autobiographies  have  come  in 
our  way,  where  so  difficult  a  matter  was  so  successfully 
handled ;  where  perfect  knowledge  could  be  found  united 
so  ktodly  with  perfect  tolerance  ;  and  a  personal  narrative, 
movtog  along  in  soft  clearness,  showed  us  a  man,  and  the 
objects  that  envu-oned  hhn,  under  an  aspect  so  verisimilar, 
yet  so  lovely,  with  an  air  dignilied  and  earnest,  yet  graceful) 
cheerful,  even  gay :  a  story  as  of  a  Patriarch  to  his  children  ; 
such,  indeed,  as  few  men  can  be  called  upon  to  relate,  and 
few,  if  called  upon,  coulu  relate  so  well.  What  would  we 
give  for  such  an  Autobiography  of  Shakspeare,  of  Milton 
even  of  Pope  or  Swift  I 

The  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  has  been  censured  con- 
siderably in  England ;  but  not,  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
with  any  insight  into  its  proper  meaning.  The  misfortune 
of  the  work  among  us  was,  that  we  did  not  know  the 
narrator  before  his  narrative ;  and  could  not  judge  what 
sort  of  narrative  he  was  bound  to  give,  to  these  circum- 
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stances,  or  whether  he  was  bound  to  give  any  at  all.  We 
saw  nothing  of  bis  situation ;  beard  only  the  sound  of  his 
voice ;  and  hearing  It,  never  doubted  but  he  must  be 
perorating  In  official  garments  from  the  rostrum,  Instead  of 
speaking  trustfully  by  the  fireside.  For  the  chief  ground 
of  offence  seemed  to  be,  that  the  story  was  not  noble 
enough  ;  that  It  entered  on  details  of  too  poor  and  private 
a  nature ;  verged  here  and  there  towards  garrulity ;  was 
not,  In  one  word,  written  In  the  style  of  what  we  call  a 
gentleman.  Whether  It  might  be  written  In  the  style  of 
a  man,  and  how  far  these  two  styles  might  be  compatible, 
and  what  might  be  their  relative  worth  and  preferableness, 
was  a  deeper  question,  to  which  apparently  no  heed  had 
been  given.  Yet  herein  lay  the  very  cream  of  the  matter ; 
for  Goethe  was  not  writing  to  "  persons  of  quality "  In 
England,  but  to  persons  of  heart  and  head  In  Europe :  a 
somewhat  different  problem  perhaps,  and  requiring  a 
somewhat  different  solution.  As  to  this  ignobleness  and 
freedom  of  detail,  especially,  we  may  say,  that,  to  a  German, 
few  accusations  could  appear  more  surprising  than  this, 
which,  with  us,  constitutes  the  head  and  front  of  *his 
offending.  Goethe,  In  his  own  country,  far  from  being 
accused  of  undue  familiarity  towards  his  readers,  had,  up 
to  that  date,  been  labouring  under  precisely  the  opposite 
charge.  It  was  his  stateliness,  his  reserve,  his  indifference, 
his  contempt  for  the  public,  that  were  censured.  Strange, 
almost  inexplicable,  as  many  of  his  works  might  appear ; 
loud,  sorrowful,  and  altogether  stolid  as  might  be  the 
criticisms  they  underwent,  no  word  of  explanation  could 
be  wrung  from  him  ;  he  had  never-  even  deigned  to  write 
a  preface.  And  in  later  and  juster  days,  when  the  study 
of  Poetry  came  to  be  prosecuted  in  another  spirit,  and  It 
was  found  that  Goethe  was  standing,  not  like  a  culprit  to 
plead  for  himself  before  the  literary  plebeians,  but  like  a 
high  teacher  and  preacher,  speaking  for  truth,  to  whom 
both  plebeians  and  patricians  were  bound  to  give  all  ear, 
the  outward  difficulty  of  Interpreting  his  works  began 
Indeed  to  vanish  ;  but  enough  still  remained,  nay.  Increased 
curiosity  had  given  rise  to  new  difllcuities  and  deeper 
Inquiries.  Not  only  what  were  these  works,  but  how  did 
they  originate,  became  questions  for  the  critic.  Yet 
several  of  Goethe's  chief  productions,  and  of  his  smaller 
poems  nearly  the  whole,  seemed  so  Intimately  Interwoven 
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with  his  private  history,  that,  without  some  luiowledge  of 
this,  no  answer  to  such  questions  could  be  given.  Nay, 
commentaries  have  been  written  on  single  pieces  of  his, 
endeavouring,  by  way  of  guess,  to  supply  this  deflciency. 
We  can  thus  judge  whether,  to  the  Germans,  such  minute* 
ness  of  exposition  in  this  DicMung  und  Wahrheit  may  hava 
seemed  a  sin.  Few  readers  of  Goethe,  we  believe,  but 
would  wish  rather  to  see  it  extended  than  curtailed. 

It  is  our  duty  also  to  remark,  if  any  one  be  still  unaware 
of  it,  that  the  Memoirs  of  Goethe,  published  some  years  ago 
in  London,  can  have  no  real  concern  with  thto  Autobio- 
graphy. The  rage  of  hunger  is  an  excuse  for  much ; 
otherwise  that  German  translator,  whom  indignant  Re- 
viewers have  proved  to  know  no  German,  were  a  highly 
reprehensible  man.  His  work,  it  appears,  is  done  from 
the  French,  and  shows  subtractions,  and  what  is  worse, 
additions.  But  the  unhappy  Dragoman  has  already  been 
chastised,  perhaps  too  sharply.  If,  warring  with  the  reefs 
and  breakers  and  cross  eddies  of  Life,  he  still  hover  on  this 
side  the  shadow  of  Night,  and  any  word  of  ours  might 
reach  him,  we  would  rather  say :  Courage,  Brother  1  grow 
honest,  and  times  wUl  mend  I 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  for  inquirers  into  Foreign 
Literature,  for  all  men  anxious  to  see  and  understand  the 
European  world  as  it  lies  around  them,  a  great  problem 
is  presented  in  this  Goethe ;  a  singular  highly  significant 
phenomenon,  and  now  also  means  more  or  less  complete 
for  ascertaining  its  significance.  A  man  of  wonderful,  nay 
unexampled  reputation  and  intellectual  influence  among 
forty  millions  of  reflective  serious  and  cultivated  men, 
invites  us  to  study  him ;  and  to  determine  for  ourselves, 
whether  and  how  far  such  influence  has  been  salutary,  such 
reputation  merited.  That  this  call  wUl  one  day  be 
answered,  that  Goethe  will  be  seen  and  judged  of  in  his 
real  character  among  us,  appears  certain  enough.  His 
name,  long  familiar  everywhere,  has  now  awakened  the 
attention  of  critics  in  all  European  countries  to  his  works : 
he  is  studied  wherever  true  study  exists :  eagerly  studied 
even  in  France ;  nay,  some  considerable  knowledge  of  his 
nature  and  spiritual  importance  seems  already  to  prevail 
there. 

For  ourselves,  meanwhile,  in  giving  all  due  weight  to  so 
coriooi  an  exhibition  of  opinion,  it  is  doubtless  our  part. 
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at  the  same  time,  to  beware  that  we  do  not  give  It  too 
much.  This  universal  sentiment  of  admiration  Is  wonder- 
ful. Is  Interesting  enough ;  but  It  must  not  lead  us  astray. 
We  English  stand  as  yet  without  the  sphere  of  It ;  neither 
will  we  plunge  blindly  hi,  but  enter  considerately,  or.  If 
we  see  good,  keep  aloof  from  It  altogether.  Fame,  we  may 
understand,  Is  no  sure  test  of  merit,  but  only  a  probability 
of  such :  It  is  an  accident,  not  a  property  of  a  man ;  like 
light.  It  can  give  Uttle  or  nothing,  but  at  most  may  show 
what  Is  given ;  often  It  Is  but  a  false  glare,  dazzling  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  lendhig  by  casual  extrinsic  splendour 
the  brightness  and  manifold  glance  of  the  diamond  to 
pebbles  of  no  value.  A  man  is  in  all  cases  simply  the  man, 
of  the  same  Intrinsic  worth  and  weakness,  whether  his 
worth  and  weakness  lie  hidden  In  the  depths  of  his  own 
consciousness,  or  be  betrumpeted  and  beshouted  from  end 
to  end  of  the  habitable  globe.  These  are  plain  truths, 
which  no  one  should  lose  sight  of;  though,  whether  in 
love  or  In  anger,  for  praise  or  for  condemnatlun,  most  of 
us  are  too  apt  to  forget  them.  But  least  of  all  can  it  be- 
come the  critic  to  "  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evU,"  even 
when  that  evil  is  excess  of  admiration :  on  the  contrary. 
It  will  behove  him  to  lift  up  his  voice,  how  feeble  soever, 
how  unheeded  soever,  against  the  common  delusion  ;  from 
which,  if  he  can  save,  or  help  to  save,  any  mortal,  his 
endeavours  will  have  been  repaid. 

"With  these  things  in  some  measure  before  us,  we  must 
remind  our  readers  of  another  influence  at  work  in  this 
affair,  and  one  acting,  as  we  thhik,  in  the  contrary  direction. 
That  pitiful  enough  desh-e  for  "  originality,"  which  lurks 
and  acts  in  all  minds,  will  rather,  we -imagine,  lead  the 
critic  of  Foreign  Literature  to  adopt  the  negative  than  the 
affirmative  with  regard  to  Goethe.  If  a  writer  indeed  feel 
that  he  is  writing  for  England  alone.  Invisibly  and  inaudibly 
to  the  rest  of  the  Earth,  the  temptations  may  be  pretty 
equally  balanced ;  if  he  write  for  some  small  conclave, 
which  he  mistakenly  things  the  representative  of  England, 
they  may  sway  this  way  or  that,  as  it  chances.  But 
writing  In  such  Isolated  snirit  is  no  longer  possible.  Traffic, 
with  Its  swift  ships,  is  uniting  all  nations  into  one ;  Europe 
at  large  Is  becoming  more  and  more  one  public ;  and  in 
this  public,  the  voices  for  Goethe,  compared  with  those 
•gainst  him,  are  in  the  proportion,  as  wc  reckon  them,  both 
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u  to  the  number  and  value,  of  perhaps  a  hundred  to  one. 
We  take  in,  not  Germany  alone,  but  France  and  Italy; 
not  the  Schlegels  and  Schellings,  but  the  Manzonit  and 
De  Stasis.  The  bias  of  originality,  therefore,  may  lie  to 
the  side  of  censure ;  and  whoever  among  us  shall  step 
forward,  with  such  knowledge  as  our  common  critics  have 
of  Goethe,  to  enlighten  the  European  public,  by  contra- 
diction in  this  matter,  displays  a  heroism,  which,  in  esti- 
mating his  other  merits,  ought  nowise  to  be  forgotten. 

Our  own  view  of  the  case  coincides,  we  confess,  in  some 
degree  with  that  of  the  majority.  We  reckon  that  Goethe's 
fame  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  deserved ;  that 
his  influence  has  been  of  high  benefit  to  his  own  country ; 
nay,  more,  that  it  promises  to  be  of  benefit  to  us,  and  to 
all  other  nations.  The  essential  grounds  of  this  opinion, 
which  to  explain  minutely  were  a  I^ng,  indeed  boundless 
task,  we  may  state  without  many  words.  We  find  then 
in  Goethe,  an  Artist,  in  the  high  and  ancient  meaning  of 
that  term  ;  in  the  meaning  which  it  may  have  borne  long 
ago  among  the  masters  of  Italian  painting,  and  the  fathers 
of  Poetry  in  England  ;  we  say  that  we  trace  in  the  creations 
of  tills  man,  belonging  in  every  sense  to  our  own  thne, 
some  touches  of  that  old,  divine  spirit,  which  had  long 
passed  away  from  among  us,  nay,  which,  as  has  often  been 
laboriously  demonstrated,  was  not  to  return  to  this  world 
any  more. 

Or  perhaps  we  come  nearer  our  meaning,  if  we  say  that 
in  Goethe  we  discover  by  far  the  most  striking  instance, 
in  our  time,  of  a  writer  who  is,  in  strict  speech,  what  Philo- 
sophy can  call  a  Man.  He  is  neither  noble  nor  plebeian, 
neither  liberal  nor  servile,  nor  infidel  nor  devotee;  but 
the  best  excellence  of  all  these,  joined  in  pure  union  ;  "  a 
clear  and  universal  Man."  Goethe's  poetry  is  no  separate 
faculty,  no  mental  handicraft ;  but  the  voice  of  the  whole 
harmonious  manhood :  n  y,  it  Is  the  very  harmony,  the 
living  and  life-giving  harmony  of  that  rich  manhood  which 
forms  his  poetry.  All  good  men  may  be  called  poets  in 
act,  or  in  word  ;  aU  good  poets  are  so  in  both.  But  Goethe 
besides  appears  to  us  as  a  person  of  that  deep  endowment, 
and  gifted  vision,  of  that  experience  also  and  sympathy 
in  the  ways  of  all  men,  which  qualify  him  to  stand  forth, 
not  only  as  the  literary  ornament,  but  in  many  respects 
tco  as  the  Teacher  and  exemplar  of  his  age.    For,  to  »ay 
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nothing  of  bis  natural  gifts,  lie  has  cultivated  himself  and 
hit  art,  he  has  studied  how  to  live  and  to  write,  with  a 
fidelity,  an  unwearied  earnestness,  of  which  there  is  no 
other  living  instance ;  of  which,  among  British  poets 
especially,  Wordsworth  alone  oflcrs  any  resemblance.  And 
this  in  our  view  is  the  result :  to  our  minds,  in  these  soft, 
melodious  Imaginations  of  his,  there  is  embodied  the 
Wisdom  which  is  proper  to  this  time ;  the  beautiful,  the 
religious  Wisdom,  whiph  may  still,  with  something  of  its 
old  impressiveness,  speak  to  the  whole  soul ;  still,  in  these 
hard,  unbelieving,  utilitarian  days,  reveal  to  us  glimpses 
of  the  unseen  but  not  Unreal  World,  that  so  the  Actual 
and  the  Ideal  may  again  meet  together,  and  dear  Know- 
ledge be  again  wedded  to  Religion,  in  the  life  and  business 
of  men. 

Such  is  our  conviction  or  persuasion  with  regard  to  the 
poetry  of  Goethe.  Could  we  demonstrate  this  opinion  to 
be  true,  could  we  even  exhibit  it  with  that  degree  of  clear- 
ness and  consistency  which  it  has  attained  in  our  own 
thoughts,  Goethe  were,  on  our  part,  sufilclently  recom- 
mended to  the  best  attention  of  all  thinking  men.  But, 
unhappily,  it  is  not  a  subject  susceptible  of  demonstration  : 
the  merits  and  characteristics  of  a  Poet  are  not  to  be  set 
forth  by  logic ;  but  to  be  gathered  by  personal,  and  as  in 
this  case  it  must  be,  by  deep  and  careful  inspection  of  his 
works.  Nay,  Goethe's  world  is  every  way  so  different 
from  ours ;  it  costs  us  such  effort,  we  have  so  much  to 
remember,  and  so  much  to  forget,  before  we  can  transfer 
ourselves  in  any  measure  into  his  peculiar  point  of  vision, 
that  a  right  study  of  him,  for  an  Englishman,  even  of 
ingenuous,  open,  inquisitive  mind,  becomes  unusually 
difQctdt ;  for  a  fixed,  decided,  contemptuous  Englishman, 
next  to  impossible.  To  a  reader  of  the  first  class,  helps 
may  be  given,  explanations  will  remove  many  a  difficulty ; 
beauties  that  lay  hidden  may  be  made  apparent ;  and 
directions,  adapted  to  his  actual  position,  will  at  length 
guide  him  into  the  proper  track  for  such  an  inquiry.  All 
this,  however,  must  be  a  work  of  progression  and  detail. 
To  do  our  part  in  it,  from  time  to  time,  must  rank  among 
the  best  duties  of  an  English  Foreign  Review.  Meanwhile, 
our  present  endeavour  limits  itself  within  far  narrower 
bounds.  We  cannot  aim  to  make  Goethe  known,  but  only 
to  prove  that  he  is  worthy  of  being  known ;   at  most,  to 
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point  oat,  M  it  were  afar  off.  the  path  by  which  some 
knoidedge  of  him  may  l>e  obtained.  A  Kllght  ^ance  at 
his  general  literary  character  and  procedure,  and  one  or 
two  of  his  chief  productions  whldi  throw  light  on  these, 
most  for  the  present  suffice. 

A  French  diplomatic  personage,  contemplating  Goethe's 
physiognomy,  is  said  to  have  observed :  Votld  un  homme 
qui  a  eu  beaueoup  de  chagrins.  A  truer  version  of  the 
matter,  Goethe  himself  seems  to  thinlc,  would  have  been : 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  struggled  tougMy ;  who  has  es  $ich 
recht  tauer  werden  lassen.  Goethe's  life,  whether  as  a 
writer  and  thinker,  or  as  a  living  active  man,  has  indeed 
been  a  life  of  effort,  of  earnest  toilsome  endeavour  after  all 
excellence.  Accordingly,  his  intellectual  progress,  his 
spiritual  and  moral  history,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  his 
successive  Works,  furnishes,  with  us,  no  small  portion  of 
the  pleasure  and  profit  we  derive  from  perusing  them. 
Participating  deeply  in  all  the  influences  of  his  age,  he  has 
from  the  first,  at  every  new  epoch,  stood  forth  to  elucidate 
the  new  circumstances  of  the  time  ;  to  offer  the  instruction, 
the  solace,  which  that  time  required.  His  literary  life 
divides  itself  into  two  portions  widely  different  in  character : 
the  products  of  the  first,  once  so  new  and  original,  have 
long,  either  directly  or  through  the  thousand  thousand 
imitations  of  them,  been  familiar  to  us  ;  with  the  products 
of  the  second,  equally  original,  and  in  our  day  far  more 
precious,  we  are  yet  little  acquainted.  These  two  classes 
of  works  stand  curiously  related  with  each  other ;  at  first 
view,  in  strong  contradiction,  yet,  in  truth,  connected 
together  by  the  strictest  sequence.  For  Goethe  has  not 
only  suffered  and  mourned  in  bitter  agony  under  the 
sph-itual  perplexities  of  his  time  ;  but  he  has  also  mastered 
these,  he  is  above  them,  and  has  shown  others  how  to  rise 
above  them.  At  one  time,  we  found  him  in  darkness,  and 
now  he  is  in  light ;  he  was  once  an  Unbeliever,  and  now  he 
is  a  Believer ;  and  he  Believes,  moreover,  not  by  denying 
his  unbelief,  but  by  following  it  out ;  not  by  stopping  short, 
still  less  turning  back,  in  his  Uiquhrics,  but  by  resolutely 
prosecuting  them.  This,  it  appears  to  us,  is  a  case  of 
singular  interest,  and  rarely  exemplified,  if  at  all,  elsewhere, 
in  these  our  days.  How  has  this  man,  to  >Yhom  the  world 
once  offered  nothing  but  blackness,  denial,  and  despair, 
attained  to  that  better  vision  which  now  shows  it  to  him 
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not  tolerable  only,  but  full  of  solemnity  and  loveliness  T 
How  has  the  belief  of  a  Saint  been  united  In  this 
high  and  true  mind  with  the  clearness  of  a  Sceptic ;  the 
devout  spirit  of  a  F^nelon  made  to  blend  in  soft  harmony 
with  the  gaiety,  the  sarcasm,  the  shrewdness  of  a 
Voltah%? 

Goethe's  two  earliest  works  are  G6tz  von  Berliehingen 
and  the  Sorrows  of  Werter.  The  boundless  bifluence  and 
popularity  they  gained,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  well 
known.  It  was  they  that  established  almost  at  once  his 
literary  fame  in  his  own  country ;  and  even  determined 
his  subsequent  private  history,  for  they  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  Duke  of  Weimar;  in  connection  with 
whom,  the  Poet,  engaged  in  manifold  duties,  political  as 
well  as  literary,  has  lived  for  fifty-four  years,  and  still,  in 
honourable  retirement,  continues  to  live.  Their  effects 
over  Europe  at  large  were  not  less  striking  than  in 
Germany. 

"  It  would  be  difflcult,"  observes  a  writer  on  this  subject,  ••  to 
name  two  books  which  have  exercised  a  deeper  influence  on  the 
subsequent  literature  of  Europe,  than  these  two  performances  of  a 
young  author ;   his  flrst-fruits,  the  produce  of  his  twenty-fourth 
year.     Werler  appeared  to  seize  the  hearts  of  men  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  to  utter  for  them  the  word  which  they  had  long 
been  waiting  to  hear.    As  usually  happens,  too,  this  same  word,  once 
uttered,  was  soon  abundantly  repeated;    spoken  in  all  dialects, 
and  chanted  through  all  notes  of  the  gamut,  till  the  sound  of  it  had 
grown  a  weariness  rather  than  a  pleasure.    Sceptical  sentimentality, 
view-hunting,  love,  friendsliip,  suicide,  and  desperation,  became 
the  staple  of  literary  ware ;  and  though  the  epidemic,  after  a  long 
course  of  years,  subsided  in  Germany,  it  reappeared  with  various 
modiflcations  In  other  countries,  and  everywhere  abundant  traces 
of  its  good  and  bad  effects  are  sUll  to  be  discerned.    The  fortune 
of  Berliehingen  with  the  Iron  Hand,  though  less  sudden,  was  by  no 
means  less  exalted.     In  his  own  country,  GStx,  thou^  he  now 
stands  solitary  and  childless,  became  the  parent  of  an  innumerable 
progeny  of  chivahry  plays,  feudal  delineations,  and  poetico-anti- 
quarian  performances ;    which,  though  long  ago  deceased,  made 
noise  enough  In  their  day  and  generation  :  and  with  ourselves,  his 
influence  has  been  perhaps  still  more  remarkable.    Sir  Walter  Scott's 
flrst  literary  enterprise  was  a  translation  of  G6tz  von  Berliehingen ; 
and,  if  genius  could  be  communicated  like  instruction,  we  mi^t  call 
this  work  of  Goethe's  the  prime  cause  of  Marmion  and  the  Lady  of 
/A«  Lakt,  with  all  that  has  followed  llrom  the  same  creative  hand. 
Truly,  a  grain  of  seed  that  has  lighted  on  the  right  soil  I    For  if  not 
flrmer  and  fairer,  it  has  grown  to  be  taller  and  broader  than  any 
other  tree ;  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  still  ycaily  aatherina 
of  its  ihilt.  •-.-——• 
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**  Bat,  •vnleoktaig  thcM  ipiritnal  fenealoglM,  ivhldi  bring  Uttto 
svtalB^  and  little  profit,  it  may  be  niffldent  to  observe  of  Ber- 
UeMngen  and  Werter,  that  they  stand  prominent  among  the  causes, 
or,  at  the  very  least,  among  the  signals  of  a  great  change  in  modem 
literature.  The  former  directed  men's  attention  with  a  new  force 
to  the  picturesque  effects  of  the  past ;  and  the  latter,  ttor  the  first 
time,  attempted  the  more  accurate  delineation  of  a  class  of  feelings 
deeply  important  to  modem  minds,  but  for  which  our  elder  poetry 
offered  no  exponent,  and  perhaps  could  offer  none,  because  they  are 
feelings  that  arise  from  Passion  incapable  of  being  converted  into 
Action,  and  belong  chiefly  to  an  age  as  indolent,  cultivated,  and 
unbelieving  as  our  own.  This,  notwithstanding  the  dash  of  false- 
hood which  may  exist  in  Werter  itself,  and  the  boundless  delirium 
of  extravagance  which  it  called  forth  in  others,  is  a  high  praise 
whidi  cannot  Justly  be  denied  it.  The  English  reader  ought  also 
to  understand  that  our  current  version  of  Werter  is  mutilated  and 
inaccurate:  it  comes  to  us  throng  the  all-subduing  medium  of 
the  French,  shorn  of  its  caustic  strength,  with  its  melancholy 
rendered  maudlin,  its  hero  reduced  from  the  stately  gloom  of  a 
broken-hearted  poet  to  the  tearful  wrangling  of  a  dyspeptic  tailor." 

To  the  same  dark  wayward  mood  which,  in  Werter, 
pours  itself  forth  in  bitter  wailings  over  human  life ;  and. 
In  Berlichtngerit  appears  as  a  fond  and  sad  looking  back 
into  the  Past,  belong  various  other  productions  of  Goethe's ; 
lor  example,  the  Mitschuldigen,  and  the  first  idea  of  Faivt, 
which,  however,  was  not  realised  in  actual  composition  till 
a  calmer  period  of  his  history.  Of  this  early  harsh  and 
crude  yet  fervid  and  genial  period,  Werter  may  stand  here 
as  the  representative:  and,  viewed  in  its  external  and 
internal  relation,  will  help  to  illustrate  both  the  writer 
and  the  public  he  was  writing  for. 

At  the  present  day,  it  would  be  difficult  for  us,  satisfied, 
nay,  sated  to  nausea,  as  we  have  been  with  the  doctrines 
of  Sentimentality,  to  estimate  the  boundless  interest  which 
Werter  must  have  excited  when  first  given  to  the  world. 
It  was  then  new  in  all  senses  ;  it  was  wonderful,  yet  wished 
for,  both  in  its  own  country  and  in  every  other.  The 
Literature  of  Germany  had  as  yet  but  partially  awakened 
from  its  long  torpor :  deep  learning,  deep  reflection,  have 
at  no  time  been  wanting  there  ;  but  the  creative  spirit  had 
for  above  a  century  been  almost  extinct.  Of  late,  however, 
the  Ramlers,  Rabeners,  Gellerts,  had  attained  to  no  in- 
considerable polish  of  style;  Klopstock's  Messicu  had 
called  forth  the  admiration,  and  perhaps  still  more  the 
pride,  of  the  country,  as  a  piece  of  art ;  a  high  enthusiasm 
was  abror.d ;   Lessing  had  roused  the  minds  of  men  to  a 
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deeper  and  truer  interest  In  Literature,  had  even  deddedly 
begun  to  introduce  a  heartier,  wanner,  and  more  expressive 
style.  The  Germans  were  on  the  alert ;  in  expectation,  or 
at  least  in  full  readiness  for  some  far  bolder  hnpulse* 
waiting  for  the  Poet  that  might  speak  to  them  from  the 
heart  to  the  heart.  It  was  in  Goethe  that  such  a  Poet 
was  to  be  given  them. 

Nay,   the  Literature  of  other  countries,  placid,  self- 
satisfied  as  they  might  seem,  was  hi  an  equally  expectant 
condition.    Everywhere,  as  hi  Germany,  there  was  polish 
and  languor,  external  glitter  and  tatemal  vacuity ;  it  was 
not  Are,  but  a  picture  of  fire,  at  which  no  soul  could  be 
wanned.    Literature  had  sunk  from  its  former  vocation : 
it  no  longer  held  the  mirror  up  to  Nature;    no  longer 
reflected,  in  jnany-coloured  expressive  symbols,  the  actual 
passions,  the  hopes,  sorrows,  joys  of  living  men:    but 
dwelt  fai  a  remote  conventional  world,  in  Castles  of  Oiranto, 
in  Epigoniads  and  Leonidases,  among  clear,  metallic  heroes, 
and  white,  high,  stainless  beauties,  in  \  iom  the  drapery 
and  elocution  were  nowise  the  least  hnportant  qualities. 
Men  thought  it  right  that  the  heart  should  sweU  fato 
magnanhnity  with  Caractacus  and  Cato,  and  melt  into 
sorrow  with  many  an  Eliza  and  Adelaide ;  but  the  heart 
was  hi  no  haste  either  to  swell  or  to  melt.    Some  pulses  of 
heroical  sentiment,  a  few  un-natural  tears  mi^t,  with 
consdenUous  readers,  be  actually  squeezed  forth  on  such 
occasions ;    but  they  came  only  from  the  surface  of  the 
mhid ;   nay,  had  the  conscientious  man  considered  of  the 
matter,  he  would  have  found  that  they  ought  not  to  have 
come  at  all.    Our  only  English  poet  of  the  period  was 
Goldsmith ;  a  pure,  clear,  genufaie  spWt,  had  he  been  of 
depth  or  strength  sufficient :  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield  remahis 
the  best  of  all  modem  Idyls ;   but  it  is  and  was  nothhig 
more.    And  consider  our  leading  writers;    consider  the 
poetry  of  Gray,  and  the  prose  of  Johnson.    The  first  a 
laborious  mosaic,  through  the  hard  stiff  Uneaments  of 
which  litUe  life  or  true  grace  could  be  expected  to  look : 
real  feeling,  and  all  freedom  of  expresshig  it,  are  sacrificed 
to  pomp,  to  cold  splendour ;  for  vigour  we  have  a  certain 
mouthing  vehemence,  too  elegant  indeed  to  be  tumid,  yet 
essentially  foreign  to  the  heart,  and  seen  to  extend  no 
deeper  than  the  mere  voice  and  gestures.    Were  it  not  for 
his  Letters,  which  are  full  of  warm  exuberant  power,  we 
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mlflht  almost  doubt  whether  Gray  wtf  «  mftn  of  genius ; 
navTwas  a  Uvtag  man  at  aU,  and  not  rather  some  thousjmd- 
ttaM  more  cunningly  devised  poeUcal  t""*?^^^?"  „*^"» 
that  of  Swift's  Philosophers  in  LapuU.    Johnsons  prose 
is  true,  indeed,  and  sound,  and  full  of  P'f«<^J»«'?*?  =  ^^ 
men  hive  seen  more  clearly  into  the  motives,  the  interests. 
Se  whole  walk  and  conversaUon  of  the  living  busy  worW 
as  it  lay  before  him  ;  but  farther  than  this  b«sy.  «id.  to 
most  of  us,  rather  prosaic  world,  he  seldom  looked:   hto 
instrucUon  is  for  men  of  business,  and  to  regard  to  matters 
of  SS^toess  alone.    Prudence  is  the  highest  V^^««  be  «n 
taculcate :   and  for  that  finer  portion  of  our  nature,  that 
portiS  of  it  which  belongs  essenUaUy  to  Utiarature  stxicUy 
so  called,  where  our  highest  feeltogs,  o«r  bef^Joy*  ™ 
keenest  sorrows,  our  Doubt,  our  Love,  our  ReUgion  reside, 
he  has  no  word  to  utter ;   no  remedy,  no  counsel  to  ^ve 
us  to  our  straits ;   or  at  most,  if.  like  poor  Bosw^,  toe 
paUent  is  importunate,  wiU  answer :      My  dear  sir,  en- 
deavour to  clear  your  mtad  of  cant." 

The  turn  which  Philosophical  speculaUon  had  taken  In 
the  precedtag  age  corresponded  with  this  tendency,  and 
enhanced  its  narcotic  tofiuences  ;  or  was,  todeed.  properiy 
speaktog.  the  root  they  had  sprung  from.    Locke,  htasell 
a  clear,  humbleminded,  patient,  reverent,  nay,  religious 
man.  had  paved  the  way  for  banishtag  rdigion  from  the 
worlk.    Mtod,  by  betog  modelled  to  ««>'»  l^^ftaf  ons 
toto  a  Shape,  a  Visibility ;   and  reasoned  of  «*  Jf  «  had 
been  some  composite,  divisible  and  reunitable  substancfr- 
some  finer  chemical  salt,  or  curious  piece  of  logical  Joinery-- 
began  to  lose  its  tamiaterial.  mysterious,  divtat  th«>ugh 
Invisible  character;    it  was  taciUy  figured  as  somethtag 
that  might,  were  our  organs  flue  enough,  be  «««•  J^ei 
who  had  ever  seen  it  7    Who  could  ever  see  it  7    Thus  by 
degrees  it  passed  toto  a  Doubt,  a  Relation,  some  faint 
PossibUlty ;  and  at  last  toto  a  highly-probable  NonenUty. 
FoUowtog  Locke's  footsteps,  the  French  had  discovered 
that  "  as  the  stomach  secretes  Chyle,  so  does  the  brata 
secrete  Thought."    And  what  then  was  ReUgion.  'J^at  was 
Poetry,  what  was  all  high  and  heroic  feeltog  /    Chiefly  a 
delusion;  often  a  false  and  pernicious  one.    Poetry  todeed 
was  stm  to  be  preserved ;    because  Poetry  was  a  uselul 
thtog;    men  needed  amusement,   and  loved  to  amuse 
themselves  with  Poetry:    the  playhouse  was  a  pretty 
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lounp  of  an  evening;  then  there  were  to  manv  nw«mt. 
jatlrfcal,  dldacUc,  w  much  mow  hnpresslveto^i^?! 
to^y  nothtog  Of  your  occlonal'V^'  ?i^i?S« 
^thalamlmns.   epicediums.   by   which   "  the   drW^  of 

Sir^'  3-"^^  wrss™-,-?.  ^i 

With  ReUglon,  however.  It  fared  somewhat  worse     In 

nA7"t^Z'''^'r^  "»  ^^^'^^P'*''  Religion  w^rjipJl" 

uulty,  indeed  a  nuisance.  Here  It  Uf^^  ui-  """*''* 
have  stace  found  that  he  wenf  SS'f^ ;  th?t  R^Sirb:^; 
.  great  sanction  to  civil  morality.  Is  of  ise  for  kSg  s'odt^S 
to  order,  at  least  the  lower  classes,  who  have  nof  S!  fStoJ 
of  Honour  to  due  force;  and  thirefore, T ?lnsJd^,f 
SS  ?**  *^*  C?°''t^»«  ««d  Hangman,  ought  dedTiv  [^e 
S^^A."^-  ♦?"*  •"?  toleraUon  Is  the  fruit  only  of  S  days 

of  it,  root  and  branch,  the  sooner  the  better.    A  alSmi  of 

mSri?f  J^  ^^  ^^'^^  °'  ^"*»»'  may  have^inhnated  thi 
mtods  of  these  men.  as  they  looked  abroad  on  ttTnesUlent 
Jmigle  of  SuperstlUon,  and  hoped  to  clear  the^h  of  ^I 

pride  and  other  poor  or  bad  admixtures,  was  the  last  which 
thinktog  men  were  to  experience  to  Europe  f or  a  UmJ  1^ ,, 
it  always  to  regard  to  ReUgious  BeUef,Cw  Se^Sed  ^d 
defaced  soever :  the  delight  of  the  Deslroyer  Mid  Den^^u 

it  bl  J^1«T\  ^°"^*  **^  ^^'  ^'^^  to  the  jungle : 

srr  h^r^-  ^^^-«  ^^-^^^^^^^^^^ 

light  and  heat,  was  gone :  the  junide  It  is  tniA  h«!iT- 

s^nr '  r*  ^/**  *^  entan£lV'i£  s^'ter^^Sus 
spote  of  verdure  also ;   and  the  black,  chlU,  why  swiiD 

.Jm^^  *  ****t  ""^  P**^"'  obstrucUon,  extendtog  itself 
everywhere  over  Europe,  and  already  maiter  of  Sumy| 
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lay  the  general  mind,  when  Goethe  first  appeared  In  litera- 
ture.   Whatever  belonged  to  the  finer  nature  of  man  had 
withered  under  the  Harmattan  breath  of  Doubt,  or  passed 
away  In  the  conflagration  of  open  Infidelity;    and  now, 
where  the  Tree  of  Life  once  bloomed  and  brought  fruit  of 
goodlie&l  savour,  there  was  only  barrenness  and  desolation. 
To  such  as  could  find  sufficient  interest  in  the  day-labour 
and  day-wages  of  earthly  existence  ;  in  the  resources  of  the 
five  bodUy  Senses,  and  of  Vanity,  the  only  mental  sense 
which  yet  flourishrd,  which  flourished  indeed  with  gigantic 
vigour,  matters  were  still  not  so  bad.    Such  men  helped 
themselves  forward,  as  they  wiU  generally  do ;  and  found  the 
world,  if  not  an  altogether  proper  sphere  (for  every  man, 
disguise  it  as  he  may,  has  a  soul  hi  hUn),  at  least  a  tolerable 
enough  place;    where,  by  one  item  and  another,  some 
comfort,  or  show  of  comfort,  might  from  Ume  to  Ume  bs  got 
up,  and  these  few  years,  especially  shice  they  were  so  few, 
be  spent  without  much  murmurhig.     But  to  men  afflicted 
with  the  "  malady  of  Thought,"  some  devoutness  of  temper 
was  an  Inevitable  heritage :  to  such  the  noisy  fonmi  of  the 
world  could  appear  but  an  empty,  altogether  bisuffident 
concern ;  and  the  whole  scene  of  life  had  become  hopelesi 
enough.   Unhappily,  such  feelings  are  yet  by  no  means  so 
infrequent  with  ourselves,  that  we  need  stop  here  to  depict 
them.    That  state  of  Unbelief  from  which  the  Germans  do 
seem  to  be  in  some  measure  delivered,  still  presses  with 
incubus  force  on  the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  and  nation 
after  nation,  each  ta  iU  own  way,  feels  that  the  first  of  all 
moral  problems  is  how  to  cast  it  off,  or  how  to  rise  above  It. 
Governments  naturally  attempt  the  first  expedient ;  PhUo- 
sophers,  in  general,  the  second. 

The  poet,  says  Schiller,  is  a  citizen  not  only  of  his  country, 
but  of  his  time.  Whatever  occupies  and  interests  men 
in  general,  will  toterest  hhn  still  more.  That  nameless 
Unrest,  the  blind  struggle  of  9  soul  in  bondage,  that  high, 
sad,  longing  Discontent,  which  was  agitattog  every  bosom, 
had  driven  Goethe  ahnost  to  despahr.  All  felt  It :  he  alone 
could  give  it  voice.  And  here  lies  the  secret  of  his  popu- 
larity ;  in  his  deep,  susceptive  heart,  he  felt  a  thousand  times 
more  keenly  what  every  one  was  feeling ;  with  the  creative 
gift  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poet,  he  bodied  It  forth  into 
visible  shape,  gave  it  a  local  habitation  and  a  name ;  and 
so  made  himseU  the  spokesman  of  his  generation.    Wtrter 
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^hn^^^^J? ,  "^  "*'.  *****  *"'  "•*'**'  P*^  «"<>"  ^Mch  an 
JSJ  m?^  T°  "*'.■  "^."f^  ■«•  ''*"  langutohing :  It  paints 
the  misery,  it  passionately  utters  the  complabit ;  and  heart 
and  voice,  aU  over  Europe,  loudly  and  at  once  respond  to  it. 
True,  it  prescribes  no  remedy ;  for  that  was  a  far  different 
far  harder  enterprise,  to  which  other  years  and  a  higher 
culture  were  required ;  but  even  this  utterance  of  the  pate, 
^en  this  UtUe,  for  the  present,  is  ardenUy  grasped  at,  and 
with  eager  sympathy  appropriated  hi  every  bosom.  If 
Byrons  life-weariness,  his  moody  melancholy,  and  mad 
stormful  todlgnaUon,  borne  on  the  tones  of  a  wild  and  quite 
arUess  melody,  could  pierce  so  deep  hito  many  a  British 

Tf^  J*!!]?l*^**  *^*  ^**°^*  "*""  *»  no  JonKw  new— is  hideed 
oIdandtrite~we  may  Judge  with  what  vehement  acceptance 
this  Wer/er  must  have  been  welcomed,  comhig  as  it  did  like 
a  voice  from  unknown  regions :  the  first  thrilUng  peal  of  that 
hnpassioned  dirge,  which,  hi  country  after  country,  men's 
ears  have  listened  to,  till  they  were  deaf  to  aU  elS.    For 
Werter,  tafushig  itself  hito  the  core  and  whole  spfrit  of  Utera- 
ture,  gave  bhth  to  a  race  of  senthnentalists,  who  have  raged 
and  wailed  hi  every  part  of  the  worid ;   tiU  better  liaht 
dawned  on  them,  ^r  at  worst,  exhausted  Nature  laid  her- 
self to  sleep,  and  .t  was  discovered  that  lamenthig  was  an 
unproductive  labour.    These  funereal  choristers,  hi  Germany 
a  loud,  haggard,  tumultuous,   as   well   as  tearful   class 
were  named  the  Kraftmanner,  or  Power-men ;   but  have 
aU  long  sfaice,  like  sick   chfldren,  cried   themselves    to 

Byron  was  our  English  Sentfanentallst  and  Power-man  • 
the  strongest  of  his  kind  hi  Europe ;  the  wildest,  the 
Roomiest  and  it  may  be  hoped  the  last.    For  what  good  is 

Im  ml^t'  P"* ^^^V  **"*  *y*'  ""'^  **»»>'"  *n  »»<^h  «  case? 
Stiu  more,  to  snarl  and  saap  hi  malignant  wise,  "  like  dog 

distract,  or  monkey  sick  "  ?    Why  should  we  quarrel  with 

our  existence,  here  as  it  lies  before  us,  our  field  and  hiherit- 

ance,  to  make  or  to  mar,  for  better  or  for  worse ;  hi  which 

too,  so  many  noblest  men  h&ve  ever  from  the  becfamhiK' 

3^^^?^  **'*'  ""^"^  ^"^^  ^*^  ^^  ^th,  both  made  ;md  been 
what  wiU  be  venerated  to  all  thne  ? 

mat  shapeit  thou  here  at  the  World  ?    'Tls  thapen  loM  affo  • 
The  Maker  shaped  it,  he  thought  it  best  even  S.  *   '  ' 

TJy  ot is  appointed,  go  foUowIts  hest ; 
Thy  journey's  begun,  thou  must  move  and  not  rest  j 
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MeanwhUe,  of  the  phlloiophy  which  reigns  Ui  Werter,  and 
which  It  has  been  our  lot  to  hear  so  often  repeated  elsewhere, 
we  may  here  produce  a  short  spedmen.  The  foUowing 
passage  will  serve  our  turn ;  and  be,  if  we  mistake  not,  new 
to  the  mere  English  reader ; — 

"That  the  Ufe  of  man  U  but  a  dream,  has  come  Into  many  a 
head  •  idwlth  me,  too,  some  feeUng  of  that  sort  U  ever  at  worli. 
mil'  nS)kupon  the  llmlU  within  which  man's  powen  of  acUon 
MdtoiluK  are  hemmed  in  ;  when  I  tee  how  all  effort  Uiue.  .imply 
to  prStag  wpply  for  wants,  which  •g«in  h*^'' »•»»»•«*  £"5  ~": 
SiSng  thU  poir  icistence  of  ours;  and  then,  ">**,«"  ""•'•^^fu 
on  wrtain  pbints  of  inquiry  U  but  a  dreaming  «»»8nf"o°' ^^,5« 
vou  wSSt.  with  many-coloured  figures  and  gay  prospects,  the  walls 
l^  TtaJ^ned  by.-aU  thU.  Wilhehn,  makes  »•  dun*.  I 
return  trmy  own  heart,  and  find  there  such  a  world  I  Yet  a 
wort?  tJo.  morrin  forecast  and  dim  desire  than  in  vision  and 
JSng  pJier?  And  then  all  swims  before  my  mind's  eye;    and 

•^?ie'cJSJ4ffi;:Sni25rey^tt?an^nsde^^^^^^^^ 
and  educaUon-phUosophen  have  long  been  agreed:  but  toat 
Su-growrmen,  M  weU  as  children,  stagger  to  and  f«»  |dong^s 
eMth^  lie  thiie,  not  Vnowinij  whence  they  come  or  whither  they 
flf^dmSag  lu«t  is  Uttle  after  true  objecU ;  governed  just  as  weU 
bv'bSt.  cakes7and  birch-rods:  this  is  what  no  one  Ukes  to 
SclieveTinryet;  it  seems  to  me,  the  fact  is  lying  under  our  very 

°°"i  win  confess  to  thee,  for  I  toowjrhat  ;aou  woiildst jay  to 
me  on  this  point,  that  those  are  the  happiest  who.  "ke  ^drcn. 
Uve  fromoneday  to  the  other,  carrying  their  dolls  about  with  them. 
to*dSs°'rd  uniei  :  gUUing  ^^.y^^^eMsl^t^pt^^  before 
the  drawer  where  mamma  has  locked  the  gingerbread  ,  «»a,  wnen 
Sey  dJ^get  tSTwished-for  morsel,  devouring  it  wito  P«f^t 
)^Iiva   anil  rrvins   More  I— thcsc  are  the  fortunate  of  the  earth. 
wS  i;  U  uSSS'-^S  Uiose  who  can  label  their  rag-gathering 
«Lrfovm«ts  JrSeAaps  Uielr  passions,  with  pompous  UUes,  and 
repmSJ  toSn  f o^iS&nd  as  ^gantic  undertaking  for  It.  welf^o 
an^d^vation.    Happy  the  man  who  can  live  in  su^  wjse «    B"*^»»; 
who,  in  his  humiUty.  observes  where  all  this  ^um.  ;*»»»  w«^  now 
teaUv  any  unaU  thriving  dUzen  can  trim  hi.  patch  of  garden  into 
a  PaJaSJ  Mdwlth  what  unbroken  heart  even  the  unhappy  crawl. 
irnTSifdw  Ws  bSden.  and  aU  are  aUke  |jrdenj  to  •«•  the  "ft 
of  tWs  sun  but  one  minute  longer ;— yes,  he  is  silent,  and  he,  too, 
forms  Us  world  out  of  himself,  and  he,  too.  is  happy  because  he 
is  amM*    And  then,  hemmed-in  as  he  is,  he  ever  keeps  in  bis  bcart 
tolSSit  feelSig  of  freedom,  and  that  this  dungeon-can  be  lell 
when  he  likes." 

What  Goethe'i  own  temper  and  habit  of  thought  must 
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have  been,  while  the  materials  of  such  a  work  mmrm  ffAn»i». 
thowdve.  within  hi.  heart,  mlgh  "fe  hiTL  2^/^"^^? 

fona«rIng  pMsage  from  his  DieMung  and  WatwML    Thl 

l^f^'  ^"'l'''  "  ^°"***  wem.  indicatlngTioomy 
ahnost  desperate  a  state  of  mind  in  the  author,  wm  a 
the  same  time  a  symptom,  indeed  a  cause,  of  hS^ow 
having  got  delivered  from  such  melanXl?.     F«  l?om 

IS5T«a  1?  ?*•  ?  •"!"  ****  *"^  P"<»'  *»>«*  Goethe  him- 
JS?  i«?  f^*"**°»!**  *»>«"  "  hypochondriacal  crotchetsT" 

m.n!^,;*  ""^     ^^'^^^^  "  *»»^  '^'^P***  ^  fr«e  him  frJm 
many  real  ones.  ^^  **«*« 

seasons,  of  the  bloMoms  and  fhilts.  and  whiti?«r  S?«.!!  "** 
neaviest  malady ;   one  srows  to  view  lif*  a.  «  -i-?    •"'•ery,  ine 

It  wouM  tor  once  be  red.  Theie  are  •pecSi,  the  it°--^^; 
Ilfe-weMta«M.  which  not  leldom  Issuei  InSdJ  e^  ^th"i.T_°' 
•mong  men  of  medluuve.  ledaded  chwSS.  ™  _  "Sf  ""•• 
thm  might  he  nippoeed.     "°°''~'  """kwt,  wu  inofe  tnqnat 
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f^  AH  flnetiutM  m  and  doira :  so  tliat  w*  eannot  hold  it  iM^  any 
S5tUuSw?aSboUhro?mwn,Mdt^^    And  yot  thoio  thUit. 

S  owB  wimo  or  that  of  other.,  by  aeddent  or  dM",«»y  5  J>"» 
S/iJfleolnray.  they  Huctuato.  and  we  are  never  i«e  of  them. 

"  ^t  what  mirt  palM  the  young  man  of  ienelblllty  to,  tho 
iBceSatTrtin  of  o£  fault! :  for  hSw  lonf  to  It  b^tow  we  I«»rn 
ttSTto  cStSating  our  virtue.,  we  nourUh  oar  tauM.  along  wtth 
^l  Sie  fonnfr  re.t  on  the  tatter,  u  o- .*;•»' X**L' thSJ 
th«e  ramify  themwlve.  In  wcret  as  .trongly  and  •»  wide,  a.  thow 
flShSs  Inthe  open  Ught.  Now,  as  we  for  most  part  P»cttoe  our 
vSSI.  wiS  foKSought  and  wiU,  but  by  our  faulU  ■«  ovwUken 
unSScEdly,  the  fomer  .eldom  give  u.  n.uA  Joy,  thelatUr  are 
MnUimdlv  dvina  u.  Mrrow  and  dtotre...  Indeed,  hwe  Mm  the 
.^uS  ifflS  in  Sdf-knowledge,  the  jllfflculty  ^^W*  ^™~{ 
rwiAm  It  ImooMUile.  But  figure.  In  addlUon  to  all  thU,  the  heat 
Tf  JSttM  C;  «  imaginffi  earily  fjudnated  and  parajyjed 
bv  todividu^^JecU;  farther,  the  wavering  commoUon.  of  toe 
dJy  •  Md  you%dU  find  that  an  Impatient  striving  to  free  oneself 
from  such  a  pressure  was  no  unnatural  state. 

•'However  these  gloomy  contemptatlons,  which.  If  a  man  yield 
to  them  ^  leSl  Sm  to  boundhSs  lengths,  could  not  have  so 
deddSy  devdoped  themselves  in  our  young  German  minds, 
V  ?  nl^.«m-  fttitwMd  cause  excited  and  forwarded  us  in  this 
SSoCSirpSo^Sr*  S^raSSlexUtedfor^lntoeUUr^u.^ 
eSSSvUie  PoeUcal  Literature,  of  England,  the  ^at  quaUUes 
SKSS^ai^JcSl^panled  by  a  «rtaln  ••f?«\»fj««'*°»y'  ^»»^^  ** 
ImparU  to  every  one  that  occupies  himself  wlin  It. 

•        .        • 

••  In  sudi  an  element,  with  sudi  an  environment  of  <J«:«'?»J|^,"»' 

ihlnT^ionger"uU:?re.  might  be  cast  adde  -t  pleasure ; 
Sd  had  hdped  lursdves  hereby,  stinte^y  ^^^^^'V'*^^^^^ 
and  tediumTof  the  time.  These  senUmenU  f  «V».  ""^JS^! 
♦h.f  Wm^^ah  thU  verv  account,  could  produce  the  greatest  effect , 
SSLlM^ ev2y!Se«  withUie  dominant  humour,  and  represenUng 
SS^erioJ  S^dddy  yS«S»M  heart,  in  a  visible  and  palpable 
S!n^  How  aMuraSv  the  EngUsh  have  known  thte  sorrow  might 
STn  fSStoSTSw  stf  Sciit  Unes.  written  before  the  appearance 

of  Werter: 

To  griefs  congenial  prone. 

More  wounds  than  nature  gave  he  knew. 

While  misery's  form  his  fancy  drew 

In  dark  ideal  hues,  and  horrors  not  iU  own. 

'  Self-murder  to  an  occurrence  in  men's  aflairs  whidi.  how  mudi 
«,e^t^  have  already  been  diKUSS^l  and  comme^^^ 
axdtes  an  Uiterest  in  every  mortal,  and.  at  every  »»«^  «f^"^"' 
^aslS^again.    Montesquieu  confer,  on  hto  heroes  and  great  men 
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or  for  the  eauM  ^tnSlJn^ZA^  ^*^  '®'  "*"•  »i«hty  Mnplrs. 

from  the  earth.  the>Nmed^«te  bSmuta? «#  J?S  ^"P^  them  vuiiih 
country.  Ow  buetom  hei  Ii'Sff ^i?  thet  other  nndlecovered 
want  of  •cUvityr^n  Si  B22lSK?^i!I,m  °".'  P~P^  '^•» 
hae  nevertheleH.  ^  toei/«iSwS  '  condition  Imagiiiahle.  Ufe 
become  Yb^S^    A.  I  myJei?  w^  thiT!?'*Sj"  *"  tl»em.eiye., 

j;.!  r,  S!.  '.»r£ S3£«r  "-^ 

he  come  into  the  hands  of  threnemJ  thil  fJ^L  "J''"  *^*"  **•* 
force  which  he  eecurei  for  Wn«*if.S  *"  '•  "^ewlse  an  external 
one.  Women  .^^SjwSera'coouX^rS'  "'i"^  of  a  phy.lc.1 
the  highly  mechaniSl  melw  of  nutni /hJ^M*''*^^^  •«<» 

wlththetmailesteflSt.  HXina&.*5lS^^^  '""'*"  "  «n«lcli  act 
because  it  is  an  Ignoble  "fSnEJS-nrti*'?''"*^*^' 
readily  than  elsewffre.  beSe  homy^iih  JL^rl  ^^^^  "°" 
that  punishment  frequent  irtthoSt^  h^in-  "P"?*^"  yo"  there  see 
By  poison,  by  opening  of  veiiu  men  aim  hSt  *^'^''RY  ^S^otaMotu. 
Ufa ;  and  the  most  rfflned  Si  T^JJ  «.**  ♦k  **  P"*^°8  »»«>*»y  from 
by  means  of  an  md.  wm  worthv  M?.''  ">•  "o?*  P«»nleM  death. 
In  pomp  and  luxSo«  plT^S^  Aufe  h«~v*'  'P*"*  »»«  "'• 
helps ;  an  enemies,  with  VSch  a  mlntt-»K ''*''*'■•-"•  «temal 
himself,  makes  leagie?  "*'  "**'  ^  "'y  "«ht  against 

.b',^]l?ovel.  SS'*?  SS5  nS""  "•"•"5  "«»  '"ther.  looked 

had  gone  -boS'S  dJe?:^'th"s"„'ch'SSS  S?'2^""  "V  ""^ 
•8  the  Emperor  Otho.    This  man  l^»!n^H    ^  '««dom  of  spirit 
nowise  red^  to  «tremi«S   dete™^Si^f«*'  .*?  *  «*"*^'  y«* 
Empire,  which  already  inJom.' «!-         .f".*  '**'  "»•  «oo<*  of  the 
the  saving  of  sJTwiy  thJSSnd^  ?«  ?  **'*°!i?***  *»  ^^'n^  "«J  'or 
friends  he  passS  a  mv  fStlve^Sh/*  '?"•  "*«  ''*»'*<'•    With  his 
that  With  U,  "^  L?d  hrhirpruSied  a^fhll^H"""^."*  "  «•  '""^ 
This  sole  act  seemed  to  me  iorthv  onm^t^  dagger  Into  his  heart, 
myself  that  whoever  SuW  wt  iZr^ii  h    ".*"  '  l"*"  '  convinced 
was  not  entiUed  to  reXe  oTreC^lia  l?.     Rv?m'*  ^"^  .*»*"•«' 
I  saved  myself  ft-om  the  purposT  or  iSSUfi  J^l*^  ^^  *^'  conviction 
trom  the  whim,  of  suidde  v3?di  In  t h!S^  ^T  P"'P«'^y  »Peaklng. 
insinuated  itself  Into  Se  mind  «f  i«^.°'!  '^''"  Pe«ceful  Umes  had 

jiderablecoUectlo„Sa?^s?li2^d;^^^  ^°"«  •  «"»" 

ll^i.  I  Wd  down  nightly  &id?S5r£ii^rd^S?S'^ 
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Ite  Itfit.  I  triad  wlMtlMr  I  eotdd  mecMd  fai  sending  tht  iharp  point 
■n  iMh  or  tuo  dotp  into  my  brMst.  But  at  I  traly  nevw  could 
gneoMd.  I  at  last  took  to  Uugiiing  at  mysdf ;  throw  away  aU  thesa 
hypodiondriaeal  erotcbots,  and  dctarminod  to  Uve.  To  do  tills 
iriUiSMrtulnsss.  however,  1  required  to  have  some  poetical  task 
dven  me,  wherein  aU  that  I  had  felt,  thought  or  dreamed,  on  this 
weiidity  business  might  be  spoken  forth.  With  such  view.  I 
endeavoured  to  eoUeet  the  elemenU  which  for  a  year  or  two  had 
been  floating  about  in  me ;  I  represented  to  myself  the  dreumstanMS 
which  had  most  oppressed  and  aftUcted  me ;  but  nothing  of  all  this 
would  take  form ;  there  was  wanting  an  incident,  a  fable,  in  which 

I  might  embody  it.  .     .    ^    *..         ^  j.    _*, 

"  All  at  once  I  hear  Udings  of  Jerusalem's  death ;  and  direeUy 
followina  the  general  rumour  came  the  most  precise  and  drcum- 
•tanUaJdescripUon  of  the  business ;  and  in  thU  instant  the  pUn  of 
Werter  was  Invented :  the  whole  shot  together  from  all  sides,  and 
became  a  soUd  mass ;  as  the  water  in  the  vessel,  which  already 
stood  on  the  point  of  freezing,  U  by  the  slightest  moUon  changed 
at  once  into  firm  ice." 

A  wide  and  every  way  most  important  interval  divides 
Werter,  with  its   sceptical   philosophy  and   "hypochon- 
driacal crotchets,"  from  Goethe's  next  Novel,    Wilhelm 
Meiitefi   Apprenticeship,   published   some   twenty   years 
afterwards.    This  work  belongs,  in  all  senses,  to  the  second 
and  sounder  period  of  Goethe's  life,  and  may  indeed  serve 
as  the  fullest,  if  perhaps  not  the  purest,  impress  of  it; 
being  written  with  due  forethought,  at  various  times, 
during  a  period  of  no  less  than  ten  years.    Considered 
*  as  a  piece  of  art,  there  were  much  to  be  said  on  Meister ; 
all  which,  however,  lies  beyond  our  present  purpose.    We 
are  here  looking  at  the  work  chiefly  as  a  document  for  the 
writer's  history ;    and  in  this  point  of  view  it  certainly 
seems,  as  contrasted  with  its  more  popular  precursor,  to 
deserve  our  best  attention:  for  the  problem  which  had 
been  stated  in  Werter,  with  despair  of  its  solution,  is  here 
solved.    The  lofty  enthusiasm,  which,  wandering  wildly 
over  the  universe,  found  no  resting  place,  has  here  reached 
its  appotated  home:    and  lives  in  harmony  with  what 
long  appeared  to  threaten  it  with  annihilation.    Anarchy 
has  now  become  Peace ;   the  once  gloomy  and  perturbed 
sphit  is  now  serene,  cheerfully  vigorous,  and  rich  in  good 
fruits.    Neither,  which  is  most  important  of  all.  has  this 
Peace  been  attained  by  a  surrender  to  Necessity,  or  any 
compact  with  Delusion ;  a  seeming  blessing,  such  as  years 
and  disphltment  will  of  themselves  bring  to  most  men,  and 
which  is  indeed  no  blesshig,  since  even  continued  battle 
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n  peace  when  tkcy  bad  mad*  adcwrt."    Hmtha^^u!? 

Mlgnon,  an  blended  together  In  thU  woA  •  bow  STil^ 

m  ms  proper  form ;    ajid  how,  as  WUhelm  hlmspif   «hi 

fomards  towards  his  world  of  art  through  thesi  cuiSv 
complected  influences.  aU  this  unites  Itfdf^  Tmml 
farious,  yet  so  harmonious  Whole ;  as  into  a  clei  S^tic 
mirror,  where  man's  life  and  bustaess  to  tlS  "^rh  s 
pass  ons  and  purposes,  the  highest  equaUy  withthe  fowes 
"^*S!««0  back  to  us  in  beautiful  dS^W^nceP^l^ 
and  Prose  are  no  longer  at  variance;  Sr  t1?e  poefs^W^ 

^d?r/?h^  ?*  T  '*^*  '^^^^^'^  ^'  maiy-coioured  eSsten^ce 
uSder  th«  v.r'""'''  ?^^'^P  P"^^rt  ^»^<=h  lies  hidden 
i«k!  K  *  y®^  meanest  of  them;  hidden  to  fhe  vulflw 
sight  but  clear  to  the  poet's  ;  because  the  "  open  se^" 
te  no  onger  a  secret  to  him,  and  he  knows  t  mt  the  Universe 
is  full  of  goodness  ;  that  whatever  has  being  has  beaut^ 

Apart  from  Its  literary  merits  or  demerits  such  k  the 
temper  of  mind  we  trace  in  Goethe's  S^.'and  more 
or  less  expressively  exhibited,  ir  al  his  later  WoriS  We 
reckon   t  a  rare  phenomenon,  t  ,1s  temper;   Td  worthy 

mer  S;''\"  ^'  ^\*^^*'  "'  ""'''  ^tudy  from  ShSig 
men.  How  has  such  a  tci.per  been  attahied  in  t^o 
lof  y  and  impetuous  mtad.  once  too.  dark  desoLte  anS 
full  of  doubt,  n,ore  than  any  .th.r/  How  mS^w^each 
of  us  in  Ws  several  sphere,  attain  it.  or  strenXn  t  for 
om-selves?  These  are  quesUons,  his  last  is  a  Siestlon 
in  which  no  one  is  unconcerned  "««•««  quesuon. 
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To  answer  these  questions,  to  begin  the  answer  of  them, 
would  lead  us  very  far  beyond  our  present  limits.  It  Is 
not,  as  we  believe,  without  long,  sedulous  study,  without 
learning  much  and  unlearning  much  ihat,  for  any  man,  the 
answer  of  such  questions  is  even  to  be  hoped.  Meanwhile, 
as  regards  Goethe,  there  Is  one  feature  of  the  business 
which,  to  ns,  throws  considerable  light  on  his  moral  per- 
suasions, and  will  not,  in  investigating  the  secret  of  them, 
be  overiooked.  We  allude  to  the  spirit  In  which  he  culti- 
vates his  Art ;  the  noble,  disinterested,  almost  religioua 
love  with  which  he  looks  on  Art  in  general,  and  strives 
towards  It  as  towards  the  sure,  highest,  nay,  only  good. 
We  extract  one  passage  from  Wilhelm  Meisier:  it  may 
pass  for  a  piece  of  fine  declamation,  but  not  in  that  light 
do  we  offer  it  here.  Strange,  unarco.  ntable  as  the  thing 
may  seem,  we  have  actually  evidence  before  our  mind  that 
Goethe  believes  in  such  doctrines,  nay,  has  in  some  sort 
hved  and  endeavoured  to  direct  his  conduct  by  them. 

" '  Look  at  men,'  continues  Wilhelin.  '  how  they  struggle  after 
happineH  and  MtitfactionI  Their  withes,  their  toil,  their  gold, 
•re  ever  hunting  restlessly ;  and  after  what  T  After  that  which 
the  Poet  has  received  from  nature ;  the  right  enjoyment  of  the  worid ; 
the  feeling  of  himsA  in  others ;  the  harmonious  conjunction  of 
many  things  that  wltt  seldom  go  together. 

" '  What  is  it  that  keeps  men  in  continual  discontent  and 
agitation  T  It  is  that  they  cannot  malce  realities  correspond  with 
tiieir  conceptions,  that  enjoyment  steals  away  from  among  their 
hands,  that  the  wished-(or  comes  too  late,  and  nothing  reached  and 
acquired  produces  on  the  heart  the  ellect  which  their  longing  for 
it  at  a  distance  led  them  to  anticipate.  Now  fate  has  exalted  the 
Poet  above  all  this,  as  if  he  were  a  god.  He  views  the  conilicting 
tumult  of  the  passions  ;  sees  families  and  Icingdoms  raging  in 
aimless  commotion ;  sees  those  perplexed  enigmas  of  misunder- 
standing, which  often  a  single  syllable  would  explain,  occasioning 
convulsions  unutterably  baleful.  He  has  a  fellow-feeling  of  the 
mournful  and  the  Joyful  in  the  fate  of  all  mortals.  When  the  man 
of  the  world  is  devoting  his  days  to  wasting  melancholy  for  some 
deep  disappointment ;  or,  in  thie  ebullience  of  Joy,  is  going  out  to 
meet  tns  happy  destiny,  the  iightly-moved  and  all-conceiving 
spirit  of  the  Poet  steps  forth,  like  the  sun  f^om  night  to  day,  and 
with  soft  transition  tun'  -^  to  joy  or  woe.     From  his  heart,  its 

native  soU,  springs  tl  ad^if^  others  while 

waking  dream,  and  »  dr      »?-««  from  th^ir 

every  sense,  he  pa  s«  nm  and  the 

strangMt  event  is,  wo  -  piu^t  of  imt  |»te    and  of 

the  future.    And  thuF  -n  m,  a  prophet,  a  irie«d  of 

gods  and  men.    Hov  have  him  descend  from  his 

height  to  some  pn'  ipi.     a  v     He  '    o  is  fashioned,  like 
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•  bird,  to  hover  romid  the  worid.  to  nestle  on  the  tetty  nnunlti. 
£  !^J^  2?'?"  md  fruit.,  exchanging  gaily  one  bongh  for  anotho; 

UmnOf  to  the  harncM  and  draught;  orp«iiai«,tledupln7chaln,to 

guard  a  farm-yard  by  his  barUng T '  «»-«•, «, 

"  WCTnwr,  It  may  weU  be  tnpposed,  had  listened  with  the  greatest 

bSi*  .ni^h^' .f •  "^^H****  -If  men  wew  but  madTllke 
IT^i..'?"'  V*®"***  *^*y  neither  span  nor  weaved,  could  spend 
peaeefol  days  in  pvpetnal  eqjoyment :  if,  at  the  approach  of  ivlnUr^ 

SSL^"?**  ■•  *^y  ^^^  themselves  to  dlstait  regloiu;  wffi 
rrth«  before  scarcity,  and  forU^y  themselves  against  fkSst/ 

-«huS!**  *'"^tily«»  «>•'  «dalmed  Wllhehn,  Mn  time,  irhen  tme 
nobioiess  was  better  reverenced ;   and  so  should  thev  ever  live. 

S!?2;!"IK  ^"^  ^J!}^^^  *^«y  ^•<»  »^  •'  utttoSSm  withS^ 

«.i5?  •'  i^P^rttog  tofty  emoUons,  and  glorious  image,  to  men.  In 
melodies  and  words  that  charmed  the  ear.  and  flz&  themS^ 
Insmarably  on  whatever  they  ml^t  touch,  of  old  enraptundOe 

?iJ^^'S*?i!  *^^**  °J  **•  ««•*»  »»'*«'  «»•  'rtndows  of  the  fUr. 
SfJS'Si.S'  "»"»'«  »>««».  ^Me  the  ear  and  the  soul  were  £ut 

and  we  pause  with  rapture  If.  among  the  dinglarwe  are  croninff 
the  voice  of  the  nightingale  stiirts  out,  touiSng^s^r^^ 
S^iiJ  i?«T«*°  *Z^  »»«J>«t«tion  of  the  world,  and  the  lowUn^ 
of  the  r  condition  but  exalted  them  the  more.  The  hero  llsteMd 
to  their  songs,  and  the  Conqueror  of  the  Earth  did  r^mnoato  a 
Poet ;  tor  he  felt  that,  wlthoSyK,ets,  his  o^Sf^ 
would  pass  away  like  a  whlriwlnd.  and  be  forgotten  for  evw  ^he 
lover  wtahed  that  he  could  fed  his  tongbigs  a!5l  Ssjoyl  S^irfeSy 

S!l.1ir"°"*°."^y  "  **»  ^^''  «^»Sl  lip.  had  Vkm  JTJhow 
thCTn  forth ;  and  even  the  rich  man  could  not  of  himself  discMii 

t'!!'?.rS5'?'  *".  ^.l^"^  ?«<i«»».  as  when  thViwie^S^tSTS 
to  him  shining  in  thn  splendour  of  the  Poet's  spirit.  swSbto  to 

tho  Poet  was  It  that  first  formed  Gods  for  us ;  that  exalted  u.  to 
them,  and  brought  than  down  to  us  ? ' "  w«iea  u.  lo 

«#^k'**5*"*  o«  Goethe's  talent  to  ^te  many  roch  pieces 
of  rhetoric,  setthig  forth  the  dignity  of  poets,  and  their 
innate  independence  on  external  circumstances,  could  be 
no  very  hard  taslc ;  accordtogly,  we  find  such  senthnents 
again  and  again  expressed,  sometimes  with  stffl  more 
g-acefuhiess,  stlU  clearer  emphasis.  In  his  various  writings. 
But  to  adopt  these  senthnents  hito  his  sober  practiSa 
persuasion ;  to  any  measure  to  feel  and  believe  that  such 
was  stm.  and  must  always  be.  the  high  vocaUon  of  the  poet  : 
on  thto  ground  of  universal  humanity,  of  ancient  and  now 
^most  forgotten  nobleness,  to  take  his  stand,  even  to 
these  trivial,  jeering,  withered,  unbelievtag  days;  and 
through  all  their  complex,  dispWttag.  mean,  yet  tumidtuous 
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Influoicef ,  to  "  make  hb  light  shine  before  men/'  that  it 
might  beautify  even  our  "  rag-gathering  age  "  with  some 
beams  of  that  mild,  divine  splendour,  which  had  long 
left  us,  the  very  possibility  of  which  was  denied :  heartily 
and  hi  earnest  to  meditate  all  this,  was  no  common  pro 
ceeding ;  to  bring  it  into  practice,  especially  in  such  a  life 
as  his  had  been,  was  among  the  highest  and  hardest  enter- 
prises which  any  man  whatever  could  engage  in.  We 
reckon  this  a  greater  novelty  than  all  the  novelties  which 
as  a  mere  writer  he  ever  put  forth,  whether  for  praise  or 
censure.  We  have  taken  it  upon  us  to  say  that  if  such  is, 
hi  any  sense,  the  sUte  of  the  case  with  regard  to  Goethe, 
he  deserves  not  mere  approval  as  a  pleasing  poet  and 
sweet  sbiger;  but  deep,  grateful  study,  observance, 
faniUtlon,  as  a  Moralist  and  Philosopher.  If  there  be 
any  probability  that  such  is  the  state  of  the  case,  we  cannot 
but  reckon  it  a  matter  well  worthy  of  being  inquired  into. 
And  it  is  for  this  only  that  we  are  here  pleading  and  arguing. 

On  the  literary  merit  and  meaning  of  WUhelm  Meiiter 
we  have  already  said  that  we  must  not  enter  at  present. 
The  book  has  been  translated  into  English :  it  underwent 
the  usual  judgment  from  our  Reviews  and  Magazines ;  was 
to  some  a  stone  of  stumbling,  to  others  foolishness,  to 
most  an  object  of  wonder.  On  the  whole  it  passed  smoothly 
through  the  critical  Assaying-house  ;  for  the  Assayers  have 
Christian  dispositions,  and  very  little  thne;  so  Meister 
was  ranked,  without  umbrage,  among  the  legal  coin  of 
the  Minerva  Press;  and  allowed  to  drculate  as  copper 
currency  among  the  rest.  That  in  so  quick  a  process,  a 
German  Friedrich  d'or  might  not  slip  through  unnoticed 
among  new  and  equally  brilliant  British  brass  Farthings, 
there  is  no  warranting.  For  our  critics  can  now  criticise 
impromptu^  which,  though  far  the  readiest,  is  nowise  the 
surest  plan.  Meister  is  the  mature  product  of  the  first 
genius  of  our  times;  and  must,  one  would  think,  be 
different,  in  various  respects,  from  the  hnmature  products 
of  geniuses  who  are  far  from  the  first,  and  whose  works 
spring  from  the  brain  in  as  many  weeks  as  Goethe's  cost 
him  years. 

Nevertheless,  we  quarrel  with  no  man's  verdict;  for 
Time,  which  tries  all  things,  wiU  try  this  also,  and  bring 
to  light  the  truth,  both  as  regards  criticism  and  thing 
criticised ;  or  shik  both  into  final  darkness,  which  likewise 
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win  be  the  troth  as  regards  them.  But  there  Is  one  censure 
which  we  must  advert  to  for  a  moment,  so  shigular  does  It 
seem  to  us.  Metster,  it  appears,  Is  a  "  vulgar  "  work ;  no 
"  gentleman/'  we  hear  in  certain  circles,  could  have  written 
it ;.  few  real  gentlemen,  it  is  insinuated,  can  like  to  read 
it ;  no  real  lady,  unless  possessed  of  considerable  courage, 
should  profess  having  read  it  at  aU.  Of  Goethe's  "  gen- 
tility" we  Shan  leave  aU  men  to  speak  that  have  any, 
even  the  fafaitest  knowledge  of  him ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  gentility  of  his  readers,  state  only  the  foUowtaig  fact. 
Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  late  Queen  of  Prussia,  and 
know  whether  or  not  she  was  gented  enough,  and  of  real 
ladyhood :  nay.  If  we  must  prove  everything,  her  character 
can  be  read  hi  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  passes  for  a  judge  of  those  matters.  And  yet  this  is 
what  we  find  written  hi  the  Kurut  and  Alterthum  Ibr  1824 : 

*'  Books  too  have  their  past  happlneas,  which  no  chanoe  can 

"  Wer  nle  sein  Brad  mil  ThrtUun  ast, 
Wer  nieht  die  kummenoUen  NdeAle 
Auf  eetnem  Bette  wetiund  eats, 
Der  ketua  euek  nieM,  ibr  himadieehtn  MdcMe, 

"These  heart-broken  lines  a  highly  noble-minded,  venerated 
Queen  repeated  In  the  cruellest  exile,  when  east  forth  to  boondlcss 
misery.  .«><e  made  herself  familiar  with  the  Book  in  which  these 
WOTds,  ▼,  J  many  other  painful  ezporienoes,  are  communicated, 
and  dre  v  irom  it  a  melancholy  consolation.  This  influence,  stretch- 
ing of  itself  into  boundless  time,  what  is  there  that  can  obliterate  ?  " 

Here  are  strange  diversities  of  taste;  "national  dis- 
crepancies" enough,  had  we  time  to  investigate  them  I 
Nevertheless,  wishing  each  party  to  retato  his  own  special 
persuasions,  so  far  as  they  are  honest,  and  adapted  to  his 
inteUectnal  position,  naUonal  or  hidividual,  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  there  i»  an  toward  and  essential  Truth  hi  Art ; 
a  Truth  far  deeper  than  the  dictates  of  mere  Mode,  and 
which,  could  we  pierce  through  these  dictates,  would  be 
true  for  all  nations  and  aU  men.  To  arrive  at  this  Truth, 
distant  from  every  one  at  first,  approachable  by  most, 
attainable  by  some  smaU  number.  Is  the  end  and  afan  of 
an  real  study  of  Poetry.  For  such  a  purpose,  among  others, 
the  comparisoa  of  EngUsh  with  foreign  Judgment,  on  works 
that  wffl  bear  judgtag,  fonns  no  unprofitable  help.    Some 
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day,  yn  may  traivlate  FViedrich  Schlegd's  enay  on  Mel$ler, 
by  way  of  contrast  to  our  English  animadversions  on  that 
subject.  Schlegd's  praise,  whatever  ours  might  do,  tsti 
suffldently  high:  neither  does  he  seem,  during  twt  'tv 
years,  to  have  repented  of  what  he  said ;  for  we  obsei-ve 
in  the  edition  of  his  works,  at  present  publishing,  he  repeats 
the  whole  Character,  and  even  appends  to  it,  in  a  separate 
sketch,  some  new  assurances  and  ducidations. 

It  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here  that  Meister,  at  its 
first  appearance  in  Germany,  was  received  very  much  as 
it  has  been  in  England.  Goethe's  known  character,  indeed, 
prcduded  indifference  there ;  but  otherwise  it  was  much 
the  same.  The  whole  guild  of  criticism  was  thrown  into 
perplexity,  into  sorrow ;  everywhere  was  dissatisfaction 
open  or  concealed.  Official  duty  impelling  them  to  speak, 
some  said  one  thing,  some  another ;  all  fdt  in  secret  that 
they  knew  not  what  to  say.  Till  the  appearance  of 
Schlegd's  Character,  no  word,  that  we  hi>  e  seen,  of  the 
smallest  chance  to  be  decisive,  or  indeeu  to  last  l>eyond 
the  day,  had  been  uttered  regarding  it.  Some  regretted 
that  the  fire  of  Werter  was  so  wonderfully  abated ;  whis- 
perings there  mi§ht  be  about  "  lownes's,"  "  heaviness," 
some  spake  forth  boldly  in  behalf  of  suffering  "  virtue." 
Novalis  was  not  among  the  speakers,  but  he  censured  the 
work  in  secret,  and  this  for  a  reason  which  to  us  wiU  seem 
the  strangest ;  for  its  being,  as  we  should  say,  a  Benthamite 
work  I  Many  are  the  bitter  aphorisms  we  find,  among 
his  Fragments,  directed  against  Meister  for  its  prosaic, 
mechanical,  economical,  coldhearted,  altogethw  Utilitarian 
character.  We  English,  again,  call  Goethe  a  mystic :  so 
difficult  is  it  to  please  all  parties !  But  the  good,  deep, 
noble  Novalis  made  the  fairest  amends  ;  for  not  withstanding 
aU  this,  Tieck  tdls  us,  if  we  remonber  rightly,  he  regularly 
perused  Meister  twice  a  year. 

On  a  somewhat  different  ground  proceeded  quite  another 
sort  of  assault  from  one  Pustkucher  of  Quedlinburg.  Herr 
Pustkucher  felt  afflicted,  it  would  seem,  at  the  want  of 
Patriotism  and  Rdigion  too  manifest  i::.  Meister ;  and 
determined  to  take  what  vengeance  he  could.  By  way  of 
sequel  to  the  Apprenticeship,  Goethe  had  announced  his 
Withelm  Meisters  Wander jahrt  as  in  a  state  of  preparation ; 
but  the  book  still  lingered :  whereupon,  in  the  interim, 
forth  comes  this  Pustkucher  with  a  pseudo- Wander/aAre  of 
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his  own ;  latirislng,  according  to  abOity,  the  q>lrit  and 
principles  of  the  ApprentieeMhip.  We  have  seen  an  epigram 
on  Pustlcucher  and  his  Wanderjahre^  attributed,  with  what 
Justice  we  know  not,  to  Goethe  himself :  whether  it  is  his 
or  not,  it  is  written  in  his  name ;  and  seems  to  express 
accurately  enough  for  such  a  purpose  the  relation  between 
the  parties— in  language  which  we  had  rather  not  translate : 

Wm  dam  von  Quedlinburg  aus 
Ein  neuer  Wanderer  traben  ? 
Hat  doeh  die  WaUftMh  seine  Lam, 
MuMM  aueh  die  mttne  haben. 

So  much  for  Pustkucher,  and  the  rest.  The  true  Wander- 
ftdire  has  at  length  appeared :  the  first  volume  has  been 
before  the  world  since  1821.  This  Fragment,  for  it  still 
continues  such,  is  in  our  view  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces 
of  composition  that  Goethe  has  ever  produced.  We  have 
heard  something  of  his  being  at  present  engaged  in  extend- 
ing or  compleUng  it :  what  the  whole  may  in  his  hands 
become,  we  are  anxious  to  see  ;  but  the  Wander/ahre,  even 
in  its  actual  state,  can  hardly  be  calle^  unfinished,  as  a 
piece  of  writing ;  it  coheres  so  beautifully  within  itself ; 
and  yet  we  see  not  whence  the  wondrous  landscape  came, 
or  whither  it  is  stretching;  but  it  hangs  before  us  as  a 
fairy  region,  hiding  its  borders  on  this  side  hi  light  sunny 
clouds,  fading  away  on  that  into  the  hifinite  azure :  already, 
we  might  almost  say,  it  gives  us  the  notion  of  a  completed 
fragment,  or  the  state  in  which  a  fragment,  not  meant  for 
completion,  might  be  left. 

But  apart  from  its  environment,  and  considered  merely 
in  itself,  this  Wander jahre  seems  to  us  a  most  estimah':; 
work.  There  is,  in  truth,  a  singular  gracefulness  in  i  ; 
a  high,  melodious  Wisdom  ;  so  light  is  it,  yet  so  earnest ; 
so  calm,  so  gay,  yet  so  strong  and  deep :  for  the  purest 
sphrit  of  all  Art  rests  over  it  and  breathes  through  it; 
"mild  Wisdom  is  wedded  in  living  union  to  Harmony 
divtae ; "  the  Thought  of  the  Sage  is  melted,  we  might 
say,  and  incorporated  in  the  liquid  music  of  the  Poet 
"  It  is  called  a  Romance,"  observes  the  English  Translator ; 
•'  but  it  treats  not  of  romance  characters  or  subjects ;  it 
"  has  less  relation  to  Fieldhig's  Tom  Jones  than  to  Spenser's 
Faerg  Queen."  We  have  not  forgotten  what  is  due  to 
Spenser ;   yet,  perhaps,  beside  his  immortal  allegory  this 
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Wanderfahn  may,  in  fact,  not  unfairly  be  named;  and 
with  tliit  advantage,  that  it  is  an  aUegory  not  of  the  seven- 
temth  century,  but  of  the  nineteenth ;  a  picture  full  of 
espresitveness,  of  what  men  are  striving  for,  and  ought 
to  strive  for,  in  these  actual  days.  "  The  scene,"  we  are 
further  told,  "  is  not  laid  on  this  firm  earth  ;  but  in  a  fair 
Utopia  of  Art  and  Science  and  free  Activity ;  the  figures, 
light  and  aSriform,  come  unlooked  for,  and  melt  away 
abruptly,  like  the  pageants  of  Prospero  in  his  Enchanted 
Island."  We  venture  to  add,  that,  like  Prospero's  Island, 
this  too  is  drawn  from  the  inward  depths,  the  purest  sphere 
of  poetic  inspiration :  ever,  as  we  read  it,  the  images  of  old 
Italian  Art  flit  before  us ;  the  gay  tints  of  Titian ;  the 
quaint  grace  of  Domenichino ;  sometimes  the  dear  yet 
unfathomable  depth  of  Rafaelle ;  and  whatever  else  we 
have  known  or  dreamed  of  in  that  rich  old  genial  world. 

As  it  is  Goethe's  moral  sentiments,  and  culture  as  a  man, 
that  we  have  made  our  chief  object  in  this  survey,  we 
would  fain  give  some  adequate  specimen  of  the  Wander- 
jahre,  where,  as  appears  to  us,  these  are  to  be  traced  in 
their  last  degree  of  clearness  and  completeness.  But  to 
do  this,  to  find  a  specimen  that  should  be  adequate,  were 
difficult,  or  rather  impc^sible.  How  shall  we  divide  what 
is  in  itself  one  and  indivisible  ?  How  shall  the  fraction  of 
a  complex  picture  give  us  any  idea  of  the  so  beautiful 
whole?  Nevertheless,  we  shall  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  Chapters  of  the  Wanderfahre  ;  where, 
in  poetic  and  symbolic  style,  they  will  find  a  sketch  of  the 
nature,  objects,  and  present  ground  of  Religious  Belief, 
which,  if  they  have  ever  reflected  duly  on  that  matter,  will 
hardly  fail  to  hiterest  them.  They  will  find  these  chapters, 
if  we  mistake  not,  worthy  of  deep  consideration  ;  for  this 
is  the  merit  of  Goethe :  his  maxims  will  bear  study ;  nay, 
they  requhre  it,  and  bnprove  by  it  more  and  more.  They 
come  from  the  depths  of  his  mind,  and  are  not  in  their 
place  till  they  have  reached  the  depths  of  ours.  The 
wisest  man,  we  believe,  may  see  in  them  a  reflex  of  his 
own  wisdom :  but  to  hhn  who  is  still  learning,  they  become 
as  seeds  of  knowledge ;  they  take  root  in  the  mind,  and 
ramify,  as  we  meditate  them,  into  a  whole  garden  of 
thought.  The  sketch  we  mentioned  is  far  too  long  for 
being  extracted  here;  however,  we  give  some  scattered 
portions  of  it,  which  the  reilder  will  acc^t  with  fair  allow* 
70-1 
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ance.  At  the  irfld  tnkldal  nlght-thoa^U  of  Werter  formed 
our  first  extract,  this  by  way  of  counterpart  may  be  the 
last.  We  must  fancy  Wtthehn  in  the  "  Pedago^c  province/' 
proceeding  towards  the  "  Chief,  or  the  Three,"  with  intent 
to  place  his  son  under  their  charge,  in  that  wonderful 
region,  "  where  he  was  to  see  so  many  singularities." 

"  Wahdm  had  already  noticed  that  In  the  cat  and  colour  of  the 
young  people's  clothes  a  variety  prevailed,  which  gave  the  whole 
tiny  population  a  peeuUar  aspMt :  he  was  about  to  question  hit 
attendant  on  this  p<Mnt,  when  a  still  stranger  observation  forced 
itself  upon  him :  all  the  diildren,  how  employed  soever,  laid  down 
their  woric,  and  turned,  with  singular  yet  diverse  gestures,  towards 
the  party  riding  past  them ;  or  rather,  as  It  was  easy  to  Infer, 
towards  the  Overseer,  who  was  In  It.  The  youngest  laid  their 
arms  crosswise  over  their  breasts,  and  looked  cheerfully  up  to  the 
sky;  those  of  middle  slie  held  their  hands  on  their  backs,  and 
looked  smlUng  on  the  ground ;  the  eldest  stood  with  a  frank  and 
spirited  air— their  arms  stretched  down,  they  turned  their  heads 
to  the  ri^t,  and  formed  themselves  Into  a  line ;  whereas  the  others 
kept  separate,  each  where  he  chanced  to  be. 

"  The  riders  having  stopped  and  dismounted  here,  as  several 
difldren.  In  their  various  modes,  were  standing  forth  to  l>e  inspected 
by  the  Overseer,  Wllhelm  asked  the  meaning  of  these  gestures; 
but  Felix  struck  In,  and  cried  gaily :  '  What  posture  am  I  to  take, 
then  T '— '  Without  doubt,'  said  the  Overseer,  '  the  first  posture : 
the  arms  over  the  breast,  the  face  earnest  and  cheerful  towards 
the  sicy.'  Felix  obeyed,  but  soon  cried :  '  This  Is  not  much  to  my 
taste;  I  see  nothing  up  there:  does  It  last  long?  But  yes  I' 
exdaimed  he  Joyfully,  '  yonder  are  a  pair  of  falcons  flying  from 
the  west  to  tlie  east :  that  Is  a  good  sign  too  f ' — '  As  thou  takest 
it,  as  thou  behavest,'  said  the  other :  '  Now  min^e  among  them 
as  they  min^e.'  He  gave  a  signal,  and  the  children  left  their 
postures,  and  again  betook  them  to  work  or  sport  as  before." 

Wilhelm  a  second  time  "  asks  the  meaning  of  these 
gestures ; "  but  the  Overseer  is  not  at  liberty  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  matter :  mentions  only  that  they  are 
symbolical,  "  nowise  mere  grimaces,  but  have  a  moral 
purport,  which  perhaps  the  Chief  or  the  Three  may  farther 
explain  to  him."  The  children  themselves,  it  would  seem, 
only  know  it  in  part ;  "  secrecy  having  many  advantages ; 
for  when  you  tell  a  man  at  once  and  straightforward  the 
purpose  of  any  object,  he  fancies  there  is  nothing  in  it." 
By-and-by,  however,  having  left  Felix  by  the  way,  and 
parted  with  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm  arrives  at  the  abode  of 
the  Three,  "  who  preside  over  sacred  things,"  and  firom 
whom  farther  satisfaction  is  to  te  looked  for. 

f  Wilhelm  liad  now  reached  the  fite  of  a  wooded  vale^  sorrouaded 
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with  Ugh  want :  on  a  certain  sign,  the  little  doer  opened,  and  • 
man  of  earnest,  Imposing  look  received  our  traveller.  The  latter 
found  UmseU  to  a  large,  beautll^y  umbrageous  space,  decked 
with  the  ridiest  foliage,  shaded  with  trees  and  bushes  of  all  sorts : 
whUe  sUtdy  walls  and  magnlflcent  buUdinoi  were  discerned  only 
in  gUmpees  through  this  thick  natural  boscage.  A  Mendly  reception 
from  the  Three,  who  by-and-by  appeared,  at  last  turned  into  a 
general  conversation,  the  substance  of  which  we  now  present  to 
an  abbreviated  shape. 

" '  Stoce  you  Intrust  your  son  to  us,'  said  they, '  it  U  fair  that 
we  admit  you  to  a  closer  view  of  our  procedure.  Of  what  Is  external 
you  have  seen  much  that  does  not  bear  lU  meaning  on  tts  fh>nt. 
what  part  of  this  do  you  wish  to  have  explained  T ' 

"  •  Dignified  yet  stogular  gestures  of  salutoUon  I  have  noticed : 
the  Import  of  which  I  would  gladly  learn :  with  you,  doubtless, 
tbe  exterior  has  a*reference  to  the  toterior.  and  toversely :  let  me 
know  vrtiat  this  reference  is.' 

"'Well-formed,  healthy  chUdren,'  replied  the  Three,  'brtog 
mudi  toto  the  worid  along  with  them  ;  Nature  has  given  to  each 
whatever  he  requires  for  time  and  duration ;  to  unfold  this  is  our 
duty ;  often  it  unfolds  itself  better  of  ita  own  accord.  One  thtog 
there  is,  however,  which  no  chUd  brings  toto  the  worid  with  him; 
and  yet  it  is  on  this  one  thing  that  all  depends,  for  making  man  to 
eveiy  point  a  man.  If  you  can  discover  it  yoursdfL  speak  it  out* 
Wilhehn  thou^t  a  little  while,  then  shook  his  head. 

"  The  Three,  after  a  suitable  pause,  exdaimed,  '  Reverence  1 ' 
wilhdm  seemed  to  hesitate.  '  Reverence  t '  cried  they  a  second 
time.    'All  want  It;  perhaps  yourself.' 

"'Three  ktods  of  gestures  you  have  seen:  and  we  toculeate 
a  threefold  reverence,  which,  when  commtogled  anc^  formed  toto 
one  whole,  attains  its  full  force  and  effect.  The  first  is  Reverence 
for  what  U  Above  us.  That  posture,  the  arms  crossed  ov«  the 
breast,  the  look  turned  Joyfully  towards  heaven;  that  is  what 
we  have  enjoined  on  young  chUdren  ;  requiring  from  them  thraeby 
a  testimony  that  there  is  a  God  above,  who  images  and  reveals 
himself  in  parenU,  teachers,  superiors.  Then  comes  the  second- 
reverence  for  what  Is  Under  us.  Those  hands  folded  over  the  back, 
and,  as  it  were,  tied  together:  that  down-turned  smiling  look, 
announce  that  we  un  to  regard  the  earth  with  attention  and  che«^ 
lulness  :  from  the  bwanty  of  the  earth  we  are  nourished ;  the  earth 
affords  unutterable  Joys,  but  disproporUonate  sorrows  she  also 
brings  us.  Should  oue  of  our  children  do  himself  external  hurt, 
blameably  or  blamelessly  ;  should  others  hurt  hhn  accidentally  or 
pwposely ;  should  dead  involuntary  matter  do  hhn  hurt ;  then 
let  him  weU  consider  it,  for  such  dangers  will  attend  him  all  his  days. 
But  from  this  posture  we  delay  not  to  free  our  pupil,  the  instant 
we  become  convinced  that  the  instrucUon  connected  with  it  has 
produced  sufficient  inffuence  on  him.  Then,  on  the  contrarv,  we 
bid  h™  gather  courage,  and  turning  to  his  comrades,  range  himself 

.  * ,- ^  *^*"-  ^®^'  «*  *"*»  *»•  ■*•»<*•  'ortJ*.  fr»nk  and  bold  : 
not  semshly  isolated ;  only  in  combinaUon  with  his  equals  does  he 
front  the  world.    Farther,  we  have  nothing  to  add.' 

I  see  a  glimpse  of  ill 'said  Wilhelm.    '  Are  not  tha  mau  of 
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men  m  manvd  and  fttnted,  beonuo  they  Uk»  pleaiart  only  la  tht 
dnneiit  of  evU-wtshing  and  evU-tpeaking  T  Whoevw  gIvM  hlnsdf 
to  this,  aoon  oomM  to  b«  indifferrat  towards  God,  eoBtampttioas 
towards  tba  world,  tpitaful  towards  his  wiuals;  and  tlio  trot, 
genuine.  Indispensable  sentiment  of  self-estunatton  eortvpts  Into 
self-conoelt  and  presumption.  Allow  me,  however,'  continued  he, 
'  to  state  one  difficulty.  You  say  that  reverence  Is  not  natnral  to 
man :  now  has  not  the  reverence  or  fear  of  rude  people  for  violent 
convulsions  of  nature,  or  other  inexplicable  mjrsteriously  foreboding 
occurrences,  been  heretofore  regarded  as  the  germ  out  of  which  a 
higher  feeling,  a  purer  sentiment,  was  by  degrees  to  be  developed  Y ' 

" '  Nature  is  indeed  adequate  to  fear,'  replied  they,  '  but  to 
re^rence  not  adequate.  Men  fear  a  known  or  unknown  powerful 
being ;  the  strong  seeks  to  conquer  It,  the  weak  to  avoid  It ;  both 
endeavour  to  get  quit  of  It,  and  feel  themselves  happy  when  for  a 
short  season  they  have  put  It  aside,  and  their  nature  has  In  some 
degree  restored  itself  to  freedom  and  Independence.  The  natural 
man  repeats  this  operation  millions  of  times  In  the  course  of  his 
life ;  from  ftar  he  strugc^es  to  freedom ;  from  freedom  he  Is  driven 
bick  to  fear,  and  so  makes  no  advancement.  To  fear  Is  easy,  but 
grievous  ;  to  reverence  Is  dilBcult,  but  satisfactory.  Man  does  not 
willingly  submit  himsdf  to  reverence,  or  rather  he  never  so  submits 
himseU :  It  is  a  hi^er  sense  which  must  be  communicated  to  his 
nature:  which  only  in  some  favoured  individuals  unfolds  Itself 
spontaneously,  who  on  this  account  too  have  of  old  been  looked 
upon  as  Saints  and  Gods.  Here  lies  the  worth,  here  lies  the  business 
of  all  true  Rdigions,  whereof  there  are  likewise  only  three,  according 
to  the  objects  towards  which  they  direct  our  devotion.' 

"The  men  paused;  Wilhelm  reflected  for  a  time  In  sflence ; 
but  feeling  in  himself  no  pretension  to  unfold  these  strange  words, 
he  requested  the  Sages  to  proceed  with  their  exposition.  They 
immediately  comfdied.  '  No  Religion  that  grounds  Itself  on  fear,' 
said  they,  '  Is  regarded  among  us.  With  the  reverence  to  which 
a  man  should  f^ve  dominion  In  his  mind,  he  can,  in  paying  honour, 
keep  his  own  honour ;  he  is  not  disunited  with  himself  as  In  the 
former  case.  The  Religion  which  depends  on  Reverence  for  what 
is  Above  us,  we  denominate  the  Ethnic;  it  is  the  Religion  of  the 
Nations,  and  the  first  happy  deliverance  from  a  degrading  fear : 
all  Heathen  religions,  as  we  call  them,  are  of  this  sort,  whatsoever 
names  they  may  bear.  The  Second  Religion,  which  fbunds  Itself 
on  Reverence  for  what  is  Around  us,  we  denominate  the  Philo- 
sophical ;  for  the  Philosopher  stations  himself  in  the  middle,  and  must 
draw  down  to  him  all  that  is  hi^er,  and  up  to  him  aU  that  Is  lower, 
and  only  in  this  medium  condition  does  he  merit  the  title  of  Wise. 
Here  as  he  surveys  with  clear  si^t  his  relation  to  his  equals,  and 
therefore  to  the  whole  human  race,  his  relation  likewise  to  all 
other  earthly  circumstances  and  arrangements,  necessary  or 
accidental,  he  alone,  in  a  cosmic  sense,  lives  in  Truth.  But  now 
we  have  to  speak  of  the  Third  Religion,  grounded  on  Reverence  for 
what  is  Under  us  :  this  we  name  the  Christian  ;  as  In  the  Oirlstian 
Religien  such  a  temper  is  the  most  distinctly  manifested :  It  is  a 
last  step  to  which  mankind  were  fitted  and  destined  to  attain. 
But  what « task  was  it,  not  only  to  be  patient  with  tha  Earth,  and 
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lit  it  ■•  iMOMth  Of,  w  ■nicallng  to  ■  Mghtr  Mrthptaet ;  tat  ■!•• 
to  neognlM  humUlty  and  poverty,  modctry  and  dtspit*,  disgraee  and 
wretchedness,  suffalng  and  death,  to  reoognlsa  thM«  thingi  as 
divine ;  nay,  even  on  sin  and  crime  to  loolc  not  as  hindrances,  but 
to  honour  and  love  them  as  furtherances  of  what  is  ludy.  Of  this, 
indeed,  we  find  some  traces  in  aO  ages :  but  the  trace  is  not  the 
goal;  and  tliis  being  now  attained,  the  human  spcdes  cannot 
retrograde ;  and  we  may  say  tliat  the  Christian  Religion,  having 
once  appeared,  cannot  again  vanish;  having  onoa  asstnnod  ito 
divine  shape,  can  be  subject  to  no  dissolution.' 

" '  To  whidi  of  these  Religions  do  you  specially  adhere  T '  inquired 
Wilhelm. 

" '  To  an  the  three,'  replied  they ;  '  for  in  their  union  they  produce 
what  may  propoly  be  called  the  true  Religion.  Out  of  those  three 
Reverences  springs  the  highest  Reverence,  Reverence  for  Oneself; 
and  these  again  unfold  themsdves  from  this ;  so  that  man  attains 
the  bluest  elevation  of  whidi  he  is  capable— that  of  being  Justified 
in  reckoning  himself  the  Best  that  God  and  Nature  have  produced ; 
nay,  of  being  able  to  continue  on  this  lofty  eminence,  without  being 
again  by  self-conceit  and  presumption  drawn  down  fh>m  it  into  tha 
vulgar  level.' " 

The  Three  undertake  to  admit  hfan  Into  the  Interior  of 
their  Sanctuary ;  whither,  accordingly,  he,  "  at  the  hand 
of  the  Eldest,"  proceeds  on  the  morrow.  Sorry  are  we 
that  we  cannot  follow  them  into  the  "  octagonal  ball,"  lo 
full  of  paintings,  and  the  "  gallery  open  on  one  side,  and 
stretching  round  a  spacious,  gay,  flowery  garden."  It  It 
a  beautiful,  figurative  representation,  by  pictures  and 
symbols  of  Art,  of  the  First  and  the  Second  Religions,  the 
Ethnic  and  the  Philosophical ;  for  the  former  of  which 
the  pictures  have  been  composed  from  the  Old  Testament ; 
for  the  latter  from  the  New.  We  can  only  make  room  for 
some  small  portions. 

" '  I  observe,'  said  Wilhelm,  '  3ron  have  done  the  Israelites  the 
honour  to  select  their  history  as  the  groundworic  of  this  delineation, 
or  rather  you  ha\f  made  it  the  leading  object  there.' 

"  *  As  you  see,'  replied  the  Eldest ;  '  for  you  will  remark,  that 
on  the  socles  and  friezes  we  have  introduced  another  series  of  trans- 
actions and  occurrences,  not  so  much  of  a  synchronistic  as  of  a 
symphronistic  kind  ;  since,  among  all  nations,  we  discover  records 
of  a  similar  import,  and  grounded  on  the  same  facts,  llius  yoa 
perceive  here,  while,  in  the  main  field  of  the  picture,  Abraham 
receives  a  visit  from  his  gods  in  the  form  of  fair  youths,  Apofio  among 
the  herdsmen  of  Admetus  is  painted  above  on  the  frieze.  From 
which  we  may  learn,  that  the  gods,  yrbaa  they  appear  to  men,  ara 
commonly  unrecognised  of  them.' 

"The  friends  walked  on.  Wilhelm,  for  the  most  part,  met 
with  well-known  objects ;  but  they  were  here  exhibited  in  a  livelier, 
more  expressive  manner,  than  he  had  b«an  asad  to  see  them.    On 
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MOM  fnr  BMttOTi  b«  nqoMtad  nplaiiatloa,  and  at  iMt  eoold  not 

»r«twiifaig  to  his  teniMr  qiMUon :  '  Wky  Um  braelitlah  history 
bssB  dioisii  In  prafBTWict  to  aO  others  ? ' 

"  Tho  Bldtst  aMWsrod :  '  Amonf  aH  Hsathon  religions,  lor  soeh 
abo  is  tho  braelttish,  thU  has  tho  most  distinguished  advantages ; 
MwUdildiaDaBSBtlononlyatow.  At  tho  Ethnic  Judgment-seat ; 
at  tho  Jadgmeni-ooat  of  the  God  of  Nations,  it  Is  not  asked  whether 
this  is  the  best,  the  most  exeeUent  naU<m ;  but  whether  it  huts, 
wiMther  it  has  oontbraed.  The  Israelitlsh  people  never  was  good 
for  modi,  as  Its  own  leaders.  Judges,  rulers,  prophets,  have  a  thousand 
times  reproachfully  dedared ;  it  possesses  few  virtues,  and  most 
of  tho  faults  of  other  nations:  but  In  cohesion,  steadfastness, 
valour,  and  vdien  all  this  would  not  serve,  in  obrtlnate  toughness, 
It  has  no  matdi.  It  is  tho  most  perseverant  nation  In  the  world ; 
It  is,  it  was,  SBd  it  will  be,  to  ^rify  tho  name  of  Jehovah  throu^ 
aD  agss.  Wo  have  sot  it  op,  therefore,  as  tho  pattern  flgnre ;  as 
tho  matai  flgnro,  to  vMch  the  others  only  aerve  as  a  fhune.' 

"  *  It  boemneo  not  me  to  dispute  with  yon,'  said  \(^lhebn, '  since 
y«a  have  instruction  to  impart.  Open  to  me,  theiofore,  the  other 
advantages  of  this  people,  w  rather  of  its  history,  of  its  religion.' 

" '  One  chief  advantage,'  said  the  other, '  is  its  excellent  cdlectioa 
of  Sacred  Books.  These  stand  so  happily  combined  together,  that 
ovoB  out  of  tho  most  diverse  dement^  the  fading  of  a  whole  stUl 
itoes  before  us.  They  are  complete  enough  to  satisfy ;  fhigmentary 
onmi^  to  ezdte ;  barbarous  enough  to  rouse ;  tender  enou^  to 
appease ;  and  for  how  many  other  contradicting  merits  ml^t  not 
these  Books,  nd^t  not  this  one  Book,  be  praised  T ' 


"Thns  wandering  on,  they  had  now  reached  the  i^oomy  uid 
perplexed  periods  of  the  History,  the  destmction  of  the  Qty  and  the 
Temple,  tho  murder,  exile,  slavwy  of  whole  masses  of  this  stiff- 
nednd  people,  lufubsoquent  fortunes  were  delineated  in  a  cunning, 
allegorical  way ;  a  real  historical  delineation  of  than  would  have 
lain  without  the  limits  of  true  Art. 

**  At  this  point  the  gallery  abruptly  terminated  in  a  dosed  door, 
and  WOhelm  was  surprised  to  see  hinisdt  already  at  the  end.  '  Is 
your  historical  series,'  said  he,  *  I  find  a  chasm.  You  have  destroyed 
the  Tempts  of  Jerusalem,  and  dispersed  the  people ;  yet  you  havi 
not  Introduced  tho  divine  Man  who  taught  there  shortly  before; 
to  whom,  shortly  before,  they  would  give  no  ear.% 

" '  To  have  done  this,  as  you  require  it,  would  have  been  an 
error.  The  life  of  that  divine  Man.  whom  you  allude  to,  stands  ia 
no  connection  with  the  general  history  of  the  worid  in  His  time.  It 
was  a  private  lif^ ;  His  teaching  was  a  teaching  for  individuals. 
¥niat  has  publidy  befallen  vast  masses  of  people,  and  the  minor 
parts  which  compose  them,  belongs  to  the  general  History  of  the 
worid,  to  the  general  Religion  of  the  Worid;  the  Religion  we 
kavo  named  the  First.  What  inwardly  befalls  individuals  l>donp 
to  the  Second  Religion — ^tho  Phllosopliical :  such  a  Religion  wai 
It  that  Christ  taught  and  practised,  so  long  as  He  went  about  od 
Earth.  For  this  reason,  the  external  here  doses,  and  I  now  open  to 
yoa  the  internal.* 

"  A  door  went  back,  and  they  entered  a  similar  gallery ;  when 
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WmMlm  MMii  NCOgnlaMl  •  corrMpondlnf  mtIm  et  pietarM 
tiM  New  TatUuneirt.  Ibty  MtiiMa  m  if  by  aBetlMr  hand  tfem  tlM 
flnt :  an  was  soltar ;  fonas,  movraiMita,  aecompantinaiito,  H^U 
and  edourlag." 

Into  thlt  second  gallery,  with  Its  stnuige  doctrine  tbmit 
*'  Mirftdet  and  Parables/'  the  characteristic  of  the  Philo- 
•ophkal  Rdiglon,  we  cannot  enter  for  the  present,  yet 
must  give  one  hnrrled  ^ance.  WUhelm  ezimsses  some 
surprise  that  these  delfaaeations  terminate  "with  the 
Supper,  with  the  scene  where  the  Master  and  his  Disciples 
part."  He  Inquhres  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
history. 

" '  In  an  sorts  of  instmetlon/  said  the  Eldest, '  hi  aD  sorts  et 

commnnieatlon,  we  are  fond  of  separating  whatever  it  is  poidble 
to  leparata ;  for  by  this  means  alone  can  the  notion  of  bnpMtaace 
and  pecnUarai^flcanee  arise  In  the  young  mind.  Actual  expetlenee 
of  itself  mingles  and  mixes  an  thlngi  together :  here,  aeeontta^, 
we  have  entirely  disjoined  that  sublime  Man's  life  tlrom  its  tar> 
minatlon.  In  life,  he  appears  as  a  true  Philosophcr-4et  not  the 
expression  stagger  yon— as  a  Wise  Man  In  the  highest  sense.  He 
stands  firm  to  his  point ;  he  goes  on  his  way  Inflexibly,  and  while 
he  exalts  the  lower  to  himself,  while  he  makes  the  ignorant,  the  poor, 
the  sick  partakers  of  his  wisdom,  of  his  riches,  of  his  strenjSth,  he, 
on  the  other  hand.  In  nowise  conceals  his  divine  origin ;  be  dares 
to  equal  himself  with  God,  nay,  to  declare  that  he  himself  is  God. 
In  this  manner  he  is  wont,  from  youth  upwards,  to  astound  bis 
familiar  friends ;  of  these  he  gains  a  part  to  his  own  cause ;  irritates 
the  rest  a^nst  him ;  and  shows  to  aO  men,  who  are  aindng  at  a 
certain  elevation  In  doctrine  and  life,  what  they  have  to  look  tot  from 
the  wortd.  And  thus,  for  the  noble  portion  of  mankind,  his  walk 
and  conversation  are  even  more  instructive  and  profitable  than  his 
death :  for  to  those  trials  every  one  is  called,  to  this  trial  but  a  few. 
Now,  omitting  an  that  results  from  this  consideration,  do  but  look 
at  the  touching  scene  of  the  Last  Sapper.  Here  the  Wise  Man, 
as  it  ever  Is,  leaves  those  that  are  his  own  utterly  orphaned  behind 
Isim  ;  and  while  he  Is  careful  for  the  Good,  he  feeds  along  with  them 
a  traitor,  by  whom  he  and  the  Better  are  to  be  destroyed.' " 

This  seems  to  us  to  have  "  a  deep,  stfll  meaning ; "  and 
the  longer  and  closer  we  examine  it,  the  more  it  pleases  us. 
Wilhehn  is  not  admitted  hito  the  shrine  of  the  Third 
Religion,  the  Cliristian,  or  that  of  wliich  Clirist's  sufferings 
and  death  were  the  symbol,  as  his  wallc  and  conversation 
had  been  the  symbol  of  the  Second,  or  Philosophical 
Religion.    "  That  last  Religion,"  it  is  said— 

" '  Hat  last  Religion,  which  arises  from  the  Reverence  of  what 
is  Beneath  us;  that  veneration  of  the  contradictory,  the  hated, 
the  avoided,  we  give  to  each  of  our  pupils,  in  smatt  portions,  J^ 
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i»y  ««  •ntflt,  along  vttk  Um  Into  Um  world,  mmly  that  hn  msT 
Sif'  ^^'.iJIi."***  ••»•»»•'>•««.  "iMHild  such  •  want  tpring  up  wltbJn 
Mm.  I  hrvtta  you  to  retain  Uthar  at  tho  tnd  •!  a  yaar,  to  attrad 
•ur  genaral  FetUvai,  and  •«•  how  far  your  son  U  advanoMl :  tliea 
•haB  you  be  admitted  into  the  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow.' 

/..•*^*-"*  "^  qu^tlon/  Mid  WUhabn :  '  As  you  hava  set 
11^  W«  of  tWs  (livlne  Man  for  a  pattern  and  example.  h«v«  yoa 
Ikewlse  sdected  hU  suflerings.  his  death  as  a  model  of  exalted 
patience  ? 

•••Undoubtedly  we  have,'  replied  the  Eldest.    '  Of  thia  we 
make  no  secret ;   but  we  draw  a  veU  over  those  safferinoi.  even 

SSIT-V  ^!J^'^u*^T  •*»  *»**''y-  ^*  *»">  "  •  dwnnabie 
audacity  to  bring  forth  that  torturing  Cross,  and  the  Holy  0ns 
Who  suffers  on  It,  or  to  expose  them  to  the  Ught  of  the  Sun,  which 
«d  lU  face  when  a  reckless  wortd  forced  such  a  sight  on  it ;  to  take 
these  mystnloos  secrets,  in  which  the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow 

t!?."li'.!l?*!wP**^  *•"*  "'^'  '<>•»'"•  ">•«»•  t*<ck  them  out,  and 
rest  not  tm  the  uwtt  reverend  of  all  solemnities  appears  vulgar  and 
paltry.    Let  ao   much   for  the  present  suffice •    •    •    The 

I2J  ^?  '^^•^.•V^'  *  *•  y°"  '**'  «  t*.hcmonth.  The  InstmeUon, 
whij*  In  the  Interim  w-  give  the  children,  no  stranger  Is  allowed 
10  ^tness:   then,  iiov^^tr,  come  to  us,  and  you  will  hear  what 

•"'*.**'"',  .?P«*'»»  think  It  servic«ai>le  to  make  public  on  those 
matters. 

Could  we  hope  that,  in  Us  present  disjointed  sUte,  this 
emblematic  sketch  would  rise  before  the  minds  of  our 
readers  in  any  measure  as  it  stood  before  the  mind  of  the 
writer ;   that,  to  considering  It,  they  might  seize  only  an 
ouUino  of  those  many  meanhigs  which,  at  less  or  greater 
depth,  Ue  hidden  under  it,  we  should  anUdpate  their  ti^i    U; 
for  having,  a  first  or  a  second  thne,  brought  it  before  U  ?  .. 
As  it  is,  believing  that,  to  open-minded  truth-seeking  r-en, 
the  deUberate  words  of  an  open-minded  truth-seeking  man 
can  in  no  case  be  wholly  unintelligible,  nor  the  words  of 
such  a  man  as  Goethe  indifferent,  we  have  transcribed  it 
for  theh-  perusal.     If  we  induce  them  to  turn  to  the  original, 
and  study  this  in  its  completeness,  with  so  much  else  that 
envh-ont  It  and  bears  on  it,  they  wiU  thank  us  stiU  more. 
To  our  own  judgment,  at  least,  there  is  a  fine  and  pure 
significance  in  this  whole  delineation :   such  phrases  even 
as  the  "Sanctuary  of  Sorrow,"  the  "divine  depth  of 
Sorrow,"  have  of  themselves  a  pathetic  wisdom  for  us  ;  as 
indeed  a  tone  of  devoutness,  of  calm,  mild,  priest  like 
dignity  pervades  the  whole.     In  a  time  like  ours  it  is  rare 
to  see.  In  the  writings  of  culUvated  men,  any  opinion 
whatever  bearing  any  mark  of  sincerity  on  such  a  subject 
at  this :  yet  it  Is  and  continues  the  highest  subject,  and 
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they  that  are  hfghatt  are  most  flt  tor  siudvlng  It,  and 
helping  others  to  study  it. 

Goethe's    Wander/ahre  was  published   in   hU  seventy- 
second  year ;   Werter  in  his  twenty-ttfth  .   thus  in  passing 
between  these  two  worlts,  and  over  Mtisten  Lehr/ahre, 
which  stands  nearly  midway,  we  have  glanced  over  a  spar« 
of  almost  fifty  years,  including  within  them,  of  course, 
whatever  was  most  Important  in  his  public  or  private 
history.    By  means  of  these  quoUtlons,  so  diverse  In  their 
tone,  we  meant  to  make  it  visible  that  a  great  change  had 
taken  place  In  the  moral  dlspo^  'ion  of  the  man  ;  a  change 
from  Inward  imprisonment,  uoubt  and  discontent,  into 
freedom,  belief,  and  dear  activity :    such  a  change  as,  in 
our  opinion,  must  take  place,  more  or  less  consciously,  In 
every  character  that,  especially  in  these  Umes,  attains  to 
spiritual   manhood ;    and   in   characters   possessing   any 
thoughtfulness  and  sensibUity,  will  seldom  take  place  with- 
out a  too  painful  consciousness,  without  bitter  conflicts,  in 
whfch  the  character  Itself  Is  too  often  maimed  aid  im- 
poverished, and  which  end  too  often  not  in  victory,  but  in 
defeat,  or  fatal  compromise  with  the  enemy.    Too  often, 
we  may  weU  say ;  for  though  many  gird  on  the  harness,' 
few  bear  It  warrior-llkc ;  stUl  fewer  put  It  off  with  triumph. 
Among  our  own  poets,  Byron  was  almost  the  only  man 
we  saw  faithfully  and  manfuUy  struggling,  to  the  end.  In 
I  this  cause  ;  and  he  died  while  the  victory  was  still  doubtAiI, 
I  oT,  at  best,  only  beginning  to  be  gained.    We  have  already 
stated  our  opinion,  that  Goethe's  success  In  this  matter 
has  been  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  man  In  his 
age ;   nay,  that,  in  the  strictest  sense,  he  may  almost  be 
called  the  only  one  that  has  so  succeeded.    On  this  ground, 
were  It  on  no  other,  we  have  ventured  to  say,  that  his 
spiritual  history  and  procedure  must  deserve  attention; 
that  his  opinions,  his  creations,  his  mode  of  thought,  his 
whole  picture  of  the  world  as  It  dwells  within  him,  must 
to  his  contemporaries  be  an  inquhy  of  no  common  interest  • 
of  an  interest  altogether  peculiar,  and  not  in  this  degree 
exampled  in  existing  literature.    These  things  can  be  but 
uriperfecUy  stated  here,  and  must  be  left,  not  in  a  state 
of  demonstration,  but,  at  the  utmost,  of  loose  fluctuathig 
probabUity ;    nevertheless,  if  Inquired  Into,  they  will  be 
found  to  huvc  a  precise  enough  meaning,  and,  as  we  bcUeve. 
a  highly  important  one.  , 
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For  the  reit,  what  sort  of  mind  It  It  that  hat  passed 
through  this  change,  that  has  gained  this  victory;  how 
rich  and  high  a  mind ;  how  learned  hy  study  in  aU  that 
is  wisest,  by  experience  in  aU  that  Is  most  complex,  the 
brl^test  as  well  as  the  blackest,  in  man's  existence ;  ^ted 
with  what  insight,  with  what  grace  and  power  of  utterance, 
we  shall  not  for  the  present  attempt  discussing.  AU  these 
the  reader  will  learn,  who  studies  his  writings  with  such 
attention  as  they  merit:  and  by  no  other  means.  Of 
Goethe's  dramatic,  lyrical,  didactic  poons,  in  their  thousand- 
fold eiq>ressiveness,  for  they  are  full  of  expressiveness,  we 
can  here  say  nothing.  But  in  every  department  of  Litera- 
ture, of  Art  ancient  and  modem.  In  many  provinces  of 
Science,  we  shall  often  meet  him  ;  and  hope  to  have  other 
occasions  of  estimating  what,  in  these  respects,  we  and  all 
men  owe  him. 

Two  circumstances,  meanwhile,  we  have  remarked,  which 
to  us  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  his  orighial  faculty  for 
Poetry,  and  go  far  to  convince  us  of  the  Mastery  he  has 
attained  in  that  art :  these  we  may  here  state  briefly,  for 
the  judgment  of  such  as  already  know  his  writings,  or  the 
help  of  such  as  are  beginning  to  know  them.  The  first  is, 
his  singularly  emblematic  Intellect;  his  perpetual  never- 
failing  tendency  to  transform  into  shape,  into  life,  the 
<qpinion,  the  feeling  that  may  dwell  In  him ;  which,  in  its  | 
widest  sense,  we  reckon  to  be  essentially  the  grand  problem  '■ 
of  the  Poet.  We  do  not  mean  mere  metaphor  and  rhetorical 
trope :  these  are  but  the  exterior  concern,  often  but  the 
scaffolding  of  the  edifice,  which  Is  to  be  buUt  up  (within 
our  thoughts)  by  means  of  them.  In  allusions,  in  simili- 
tudes, though  no  one  known  to  us  is  happier,  many  are 
more  copious,  than  Goethe.  But  we  find  this  faculty  of 
his  in  the  very  essence  of  his  intellect ;  and  trace  it  alike 
in  the  quiet  cunning  epigram,  the  allegory,  the  quaint 
device,  reminding  us  of  some  Quarles  or  Bunyan ;  and  in 
the  FauMts,  the  Tasaos,  the  Mignotu,  which,  in  their  pure 
and  genuine  personality,  may  almost  remind  us  of  the 
ArieU  and  Handets  of  Shakspeare.  Everything  has  fomi, 
everjrthing  has  visual  existence ;  the  poet's  imagination 
bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unseen,  his  pen  turns  them 
to  shape.  This,  as  a  natural  endowment,  exists  in  Goethe, 
we  conceive,  to  a  very  high  degree. 

The  other  characteristic  of  his  mind,  which  proves  to  us 
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his  aeqnired  mastery  In  art,  as  this  shows  us  the  extent  of 
Us  original  capacity  for  it,  is  his  wonderf id  variety,  nay 
universality;    his  enthre  freedom  from  Mannerism.    We 
read  Goethe  for  years  before  we  come  to  see  wherein  tha 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  his  understanding,  of  his  dis- 
position, even  of  his  way  of  writing,  consists.    It  seems 
quite  a  stanple  style,  that  of  his ;  remarkable  chiefly  for  iU 
cabnness,  its  perspicuity,  in  short  iU  commonness ;   and 
yet  it  is  the  most  uncommon  of  all  styles :   we  feel  as  U 
every  one  might  tanitote  it,  and  yet  it  is  inimitable.    As 
hard  is  it  to  discover  to  his  writtogs— though  there  also,  as 
to  every  man's  writtogs,  the  character  of  the  writer  must 
lie  recorded— what  sort  of  sphritual  construction  he  has, 
what  are  his  temper,  his  affections,  his  todividual  specialities. 
For  all  lives  freely  withto  him:    Philina  and  Qirchen, 
Mephistopheles  and  Mignon,  are  alike  todiflerent  or  alike 
dear  to  hhn ;  he  is  of  no  sect  or  caste :  he  seems  not  this 
man,  or  that  man,  but  a  man.    We  reckon  this  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  a  Master  to  Art  of  any  sort ;   and  true 
especially  of  all  great  Poets.    How  true  is  it  of  Shakspeare 
and  Homer  t    Who  knows  or  can  figure  what  the  Man 
Shakspeare  was,  by  the  first,  by  the  twentieth  perusal  of 
his  works  7    He  is  a  Voice  comtog  to  us  from  the  Land  of 
Melody :  his  old  brick  dwelling-place,  to  the  mere  earthly 
burgh  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  offers  us  the  most  toexplicable 
enigma.    And  what  is  Homer  to  the  Ilias7    He  is  thb 
WITNESS ;   he  has  seen,  and  he  reveals  it ;    we  hear  and 
believe,  but  do  not  behold  him.    Now  compare,  with  these 
two  poets,  any  other  two  ;  not  of  equal  genius,  for  there  are 
none  such,  but  of  equal  stocerity,  who  \sTote  as  earnestly, 
and  from  the  heart,  like  them.    Take,  for  tostance,  Jean 
Paul  and  Lord  Byron.    The  good  Richter  begins  to  show 
himself  to  his  broad,  massive,  ktodly,  quatot  significance, 
before  we  have  read  many  pages  of  even  his  slightest  work ; 
and  to  the  last  he  patots  himself  much  better  than  his 
subject.    Byron  may  also  be  said  to  have  painted  nothtog 
else  than  hhnself,  be  his  subject  what  it  might.    Yet  as  a 
test  for  the  culture  of  a  Poet,  to  his  poetical  capacity,  for 
his  pretensions  to  mastery  and  completeness  in  his  art,  we 
cannot  but  reckon  this  among  the  surest.    Tried  by  this, 
there  is  no  living  writer  that  approaches  withto  many 
degrees  of  Goethe. 
Thus,  it  would  seem,  we  consider  Goethe  to  be  a  richly 
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educated  Poet,  no  lesi  than  a  ricbly  educated  Man  •   a 
master  both  of  Humanity  and  of  Poetry ;   one  to  whom 
Experience  has  given  true  wisdom,  and  the  "Melodies 
Eternal"  a  perfect  utterance  for  his  wisdom.    Of  the 
parUcnlar  form  which  this  humanity,  this  wisdom  has 
assumed  ;  of  his  opinions,  character,  personaUty— for  these 
with  whatever  difficulty,  are  and  must  be  decipherable  in 
his  writings— we  had  much  to   say:  but  this  also  we 
must  decltoe.     bi  the  present  state  of  matters,  to  speak 
adequately  would  be  a  task  too  hard  for  us,  mad  one  In 
which  our  readers  could  afford  Uttle  help,  nay,  in  which 
many  of  them  might  take  lltUe  hiterest.    MeanwhUe   we 
have  found  a  brief  cursory  sketch  on  this  subject,  atajady 
written  hi  our  language :  some  parU  of  it,  by  way  of  pre- 
paration, we  shaU  here  transcribe.     It  is  written  by  a 
professed  admirer  of  Goethe ;  nay,  as  might  almost  seem, 
by  a  grateful  learner,  whom  he  had  taught,  whom  he  had 
helped  to  lead  out  of  sphitual  obstruction,  into  peace  and 
light.    Making  due  aUowance  for  aU  this,  there  is  UtUe  hi 
the  paper  that  we  object  to. 

"In  Goethe'a  mind,"  observes  he,  "  the  first  aspect  that  strikes 
us  U  Its  calmness  then  its  beauty ;  a  deeper  inspection  reveS  to 
S^t^,i^*"?U  ""***  unmeasured  strength.  This  man  rules.  «5  iS 
K  .i^i^n  iV*  **f™  ^-  1**7  «°«'-«»«»  ot  a  most  passicmite  souJ 
lie  silent  in  the  centre  of  his  being ;  a  trembUng  sensibHity  has  been 
toured  to  stand,  without  flinchtog  or  murmur?  the  sh«S«t  triS 

The  brightwt  and  most  capricious  fancy,  the  most  nierdnfl  and 

iWlHTf  •,"**.". **^*»  ^^  '^'^"^  *"<>  deepest  iiJ^itioa  f  Te 
highest  thnlb  of  joy.  the  bitterest  pangs  of  s5m>w  :  iS  these  aie  his 
he  is  not  theirs.  \Wiile  he  moves  every  heart  from  its  steSfS^SJ' 
Ws  own  IS  firm  and  still:  the  words  that  search  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  our  nature  he  pronounces  with  a  tone  of  coldn«»  Md 
equammity ;    n  the  deepest  pathos  he  weeps  not.  or  his  SSi^ 

^S  !::?  hu*"*='S"«  '"''''!,"  ™.^  **'  adamant.*^  He  is  king  ofJims^f 
and  of  his  world  ;  nor  does  he  rule  it  like  a  vulgar  greift  man  Uke 

ti^^fu^T  °' ?"'**•  *^^  ^*"^*»'  ^y  "»«  mere  brStTexTion  of 
SiSi'  ^'''""^t'^  °°  no  principle,  or  on  a  false  one  :  his  facultiJ  aiS 

£f?r.^  "^"°^i*^*^"?,*''  P™«tf«ted  under  the  iron  sway  of  P«sSS 

«  ii***n*"**  ^^^^^  *".  ^^""^y  "n**"  under  the  mild  sway  of  Reason  ' 

S  M^h?'''*/;i'"*:;*4  ^^''r "**  *>'  ^hao.  were  stiUed  at  tte  Sg 

^d^bt^Xnt'SL't  iSf"^"'  '"'*"  ^^  •"''  '^'^'  ^  •  *«'*- 

♦hi'  S{*.o*^"  *™!  "f  *  °.'  •"■"  '  "»«  *"  •*"»  0'  every  homan  soiil. 
Si?*"  ■K*!*!?iP*"^  *"  ""^y  •  <*o»n  '•''•  "  comes  notT^S 
ISrT  Vi»  h^J^.'^'^ift  "^"J^**""  "»«y  "^'n''  no  price  t^hS^ 
2fo2;  .  ^}^f  't'"!;"^  *•**"•  *!?»  »>««»  «*"d  by  stow  and  laborioS 
eOorU;  but  it  stands  on  no  holtow  or  decelUul  basU :  for  bis  peaca 
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It  net  from  Wiiitawi,  but  from  dear  Tlilon ;  not  from  ancertalii 
hope  of  altenrtloD,  but  tirwn  sure  insight  into  what  cannot  alter. 
lOiwofld  teems  once  to  have  been  desolate  and  baleful  as  tliat  of 
the  darkest  sceptic :  but  he  has  covered  it  anew  with  beauty  and 
Mdemnity.  derived  from  deeper  sources,  over  which  Doubt  can  have 
no  sway.  He  has  ln<iulred  fearlessly,  and  feariessly  searched  out 
and  denied  the  False ;  but  he  has  not  forgotten,  what  U  equally 
essential  and  innnitely  harder,  to  search  out  and  admit  the  True. 
Hit  heart  U  still  full  of  warmth,  though  his  head  is  clear  and  cold  ; 
the  world  for  him  is  stffl  full  of  gi  andeur,  though  he  clothes  it  with  no 
fake  colours  ;  his  fellow  creatures  are  still  obJeeU  of  reverence  and 
love,  though  their  basenesses  are  plainer  to  no  eye  than  to  his. 
To  recondle  these  contradicUons  is  the  taslc  of  all  good  men,  each 
for  himseU  in  his  own  way  and  manner  ;  a  task  which,  in  our  age,  1$ 
encompassed  with  difflcultles  pecuUar  to  the  time  ;  and  which  Goethe 
teems  to  have  accomplished  with  a  success  that  few  can  rival.  A 
mind  so  in  unity  with  itself,  even  though  it  were  a  poor  and  smaU 
one.  would  tgrtat  our  attention,  and  win  some  kind  regard  from  us  ; 
hut  when  this  mind  ranks  among  the  strongest  and  most  complirated 
of  the  species,  it  becomes  a  sight  foU  of  interest,  a  study  full  of  deep 

lattruction.  .      .  ,      . 

"  Such  a  mind  as  Goethe's  is  the  fruit  not  only  of  a  royal  endow- 
ment by  nature,  but  also  of  a  culture  proportionate  to  her  bounty. 
In  Goethe's  original  form  of  spirit  we  discern  the  bluest  gifts  of 
miMhood,  without  any  deficiency  of  the  lower ;  he  has  an  eye  and 
a  heart  equally  for  the  sublime,  the  common,  and  the  ridiculous ; 
the  elements  at  once  of  a  poet,  a  thinker,  and  a  wit.  Of  his  culture 
we  have  often  spoken  already ;  and  it  deserves  again  to  be  held 
up  to  praise  and  imitation.  This,  as  he  himself  unostentatiously 
confesses,  has  beta  the  soul  of  all  his  conduct,  the  great  enterprise 
of  his  life ;  and  few  that  understand  him  will  be  apt  to  deny  that 
he  has  prospered.  As  a  writer,  his  resources  have  been  accumulated 
frt»n  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  human  intellect  and  activity  ;  and 
he  has  trained  himself  to  use  these  complicated  instruments  with  a 
light  expertness  which  we  might  have  admired  in  the  professor  of 
a  solitary  department.  Freedom  and  grace  and  smiling  earnestness 
are  the  characteristics  of  his  works:  the  matter  of  them  flows 
along  in  chaste  abundance,  in  the  softest  combination ;  and  their 
style  is  referred  to  by  native  critics  as  the  highest  specimen  of  the 
German  tongue. 

•*  But  Goethe's  culture  at  a  writer  is  perhaps  less  remarkable 
than  his  cultnre  as  a  man.  He  has  learned  not  in  head  only,  but 
also  in  heart ;  not  from  Art  and  Literature,  but  also  by  action  and 
passion,  in  the  rugged  school  of  Experience.  If  asked  what  wat 
the  grand  characteristic  of  his  writings,  we  should  not  say  knowledge, 
but  wisdom.  A  mind  that  has  seen,  and  suffered,  and  done,  speaks 
to  us  of  what  it  has  tried  and  conquered.  A  gay  deUneation  will 
give  us  notice  of  daric  and  toilsome  experiences,  of  business  done  in 
the  grei^  deep  of  the  spirit ;  a  maxim,  trivial  to  the  careless  eye,  will 
rise  with  Mght  and  solution  over  long  perfdexed  periods  of  our  own 
history.  It  is  thM  that  heart  speaks  to  heart,  that  the  life  of  one 
man  beoomet  a  poueuion  to  all.    Here  it  a  mind  of  the  moit 
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i7?  £2!lL?f5.l?^^  ** '  •»  ""o^  the  bad  and  batefid  and  i»f«^ 

nnMUrf^J^^h    K       f  ?  tnorootf^  and  never  to  be  revoked.    Tha 
poMMta  and  body  forlii  In  their  most  seoet  Unemmti'   ha^Z 

rS^!52i^**  P«*ap.  of  every  great  dramatic  poet.  sLumSJ 
?..51.**5"*f  J  to  all  he  deals  with  equity  and  hmv  becSSflJ! 
knwwa^  and  hU  heart  is  wide  enough^aJ.  fa  SJSdS^rid 
tt  k  ^5°Si„^  fn^^K  "  "  Ftovldence  governs  itT^ftoSm 
IL?#^  jS2"**i^*t*  *^f  "»"  •*»»"*<^  »»•  ««««« to  thike  on  the  e>S 
«d  the  good,  and  the  rain  to  £aU  on  the  Just  and  theunjiMt." 

Considered  as  a  transient  far-off  view  of  Goethe  In  his 
pcnonal  character,  aU  this,  from  the  writer's  peculiar  point 
S^^  «;  Tf..^"^"  "x^.*™*  «"°"°^'''  ^^  ^««"'  «t  leastVthe 
Sw  «n  SSS*  7^  "T^  *^°  ^"°*'*  something  of  what 
follows  on  Gorthe  s  character  as  a  poet  and  thhiker,  and  the 
contrast  he  exhfl^Its  to  this  respect  with  another  cdebrated 
and  now  aItogeth»  European  author.  ^a^uraiea 


« « 


VoU*£^^*A.,f ^fT"*  "^  "*"'''  '  ^^  ^«  «»««»  the  "  German 
l^  T^  J  **"*  *'  *•  *  n«™e  which  does  htm  wrona  and  d^M^r^ 
JL"wkki^l£«?'  co^ponding  v«lTy  ^1,*^^^ 
jmowieage,  in  Miiefa,  perhMs,  it  does  Voltaire  wmna    thV  TZ^ 

of  his  dignified  and  truthful  character  as  a  man   he  lJb«^  »  . 

mwwe  fu  H  0<lto.  He  is  not  a  questioner  and  a  desoiser  but  a 
^Z^'^u»^''^T^'  •  °«*  -destroyer,  but  a  iSaCp?  L? 
f«M  JST*  *'"'  ■  .'^'*  ™*"-  <^'  Wm  Montes<piiea  could  not  hJ?e 
said,  with  even  epigrammaUc  truth :  //  a  pbJiSe  peZnZpS^Z 
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amtmthiMndtm.  Votelra  Is  the  ctaMrMf  of  aU  pMt  and  pnMUt 
■MD :  but  a  gnat  naa  is  something  more,  and  this  he  siusly  was 
mre* 

Whether  this  epigram,  which  we  have  seen  bi  ionie 
Biographical  DicUonary,  reaUy  bdongt  to  Montesquieu  we 
know  not ;  but  it  does  seem  to  us  not  whoUy  toapplicable  to 
Voltaire,  and,  at  aU  events,  highly  expressive  of  an  tanportwat 
distinetian  among  men  of  talent  generally.    In  fact,  the 
popular  man,  and  the  man  of  true,  at  least  of  great,  orlgbial- 
ity  are  seldom  one  and  the  same ;  we  suspect  that,  tiU  after 
a  long  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  they  are  never  so. 
Reasons  are  obvious  enoo^.    The  popular  man  stands  on 
our  own  level,  or  a  hak's4)readth  higher ;  he  shows  us  a 
truth  which  we  can  see  without  shifting  our  present  intel- 
lectual posiUon.    This  is  a  highly  convenient  arrangement. 
The  orighial  man,  again,  stands  above  us ;   he  wishes  to 
wrench  us  from  our  old  fixtures,  and  elevate  us  to  a  higher 
and  clearer  level :  but  to  quit  our  old  fixtures,  especially  if 
we  have  sat  hi  them  with  moderate  comfort  for  some  aiiore 
or  two  of  years,  is  no  such  easy  business ;  accordingly,  we 
demur,  we  resist,  we  even  give  batUe ;  we  still  suspect  that 
he  is  above  us,  b«t  try  to  persuade  ourselves  (Laztoess  and 
Vanity  eamesUy  assenttag)  that  he  U  below.    For  b  it  not 
the  very  essence  of  such  a  man  that  he  be  neio  ?    And  who 
wiU  warrant  us  that  at  the  same  thne  he  shall  only  be  an 
intensaUon  and  continuation  of  the  old,  which  in  general  is 
what  we  long  and  look  for  ?    No  one  can  warrant  us.    And, 
granting  hhn  to  be  a  man  of  real  genius,  real  depth,  and  that 
speaks  not  till  after  earnest  meditation,  what  sort  of  a  philo- 
sophy were  his,  could  we  estimate  the  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness  of  it  at  a  shigle  glance  ?    And  when  did  Criticism 
give  two  glances  ?    Criticism,  therefore,  opens  on  such  a 
man  its  greater  and  its  lesser  batteries  on  every  side :  he  has 
no  security  but  to  go  on  disregardtag  It ;  and,  "  in  the  end,"^ 
says  Goethe, "  Crttidsm  iUelf  comes  to  reUsh  that  method. 
But  now  let  a  speaker  of  the  other  class  come  forward,  one 
of  those  men  that  "  have  more  than  any  one,  the  opinion 
which  all  men  have  I  "    No  sooner  does  he  speak  than  all  and 
sundry  of  us  feel  as  if  we  had  been  wishing  to  speak  that  very 
thing,  as  if  we  ourselves  might  have  spoken  it,  and  forthwith 
resounds  from  the  united  universe  a  celebration  of  that 
surpsteing  feat.    What  deamess,  brilliancy,  justness,  pene- 
i  1    Who  caQ  doubt  that  this  man  is  right,  when  so 
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S»Tri?hTT''  kT*  r",  ""^y  to  back  him  T    DoabUe., 

toS^n- ^L!r  ^  **"*  **»^  "•  not  the  best.  "  The 
S^nJf^?^*  '*"  ■.■*"«*•  *»yj"  hut  unhappUy  "floS 
VoStST^  ""  ^"^  ^  "•  ^^^^'-t  of  Goette  irtih 

to  deny  the  polirtSimSwtuS  idi^.Si^!!7%" ''*"  *»""*»•« 
flathet  that  iffmSme  to  uS^vrit  S  2f±*.?^  Tmnietry,  the 
of  flw :  but  it  to  In  •  tooSS SL  th.«  »w.  STl*"^""* ^«  wannth. 

an  made  on  our  ewduUty ;  u-Uah?  thJ^I!  "^w*^  demendt 
of  our  age.  to  not  hid  ft?m  uf  iS  di^T  iJS^***.  ^  wepUctom 
mythologie..  or  ring  ch^Si'Si  tSjluT^^'Utte  SrS^^.SiS 
are  no  rapemal.  no  infernal  inOnenoM— fe7j?^7l  *^ '  "**" 
rather  than  a  real  excepUon  7-hS^I?  u  /I?  J*  ""  "Pl^^t 
the  nineteenth  centuirthe  vuI^Hf. -STk^  "**  **■"«»  Pnwa  of 
It  .tarts  into  -tom^biaSy  WT J^^^iJ,'^  *"  •"  >••««««.  "d 
wonder  to  biSdttelS^  of  ^'  uiS^l^T*?.^'^^ 
and  nigged  eoil.    Thto  to  tS^d  ol^Mi«.^n?f£.*^**"*  P"^«<» 
AtfiiiaiiM  and  Jfeftto./   PortJy  i  ha^SS^?.  "d  Harpei.,  of  hto 
or  place,  bat  in  the^tSmS  "Jnd^Tlih.*?^  not  in  time 
peftorm  lor  the  vottwhal  SSii^^S^J^^^  ^^'""  to  now  to 
S^tleeanddem^UewltSS^JjSS^*;^****^'^^^    '^^ 

wWch  created  theee  rtffl  C.  w^^^^^er  |ii.**ln  ^•*»«"?° 
and  can  again  pour  iu  wiiard  liaht  ovL  thf  ^^.  '  *°  "*"*  •  *°^  i 
forth  andSaKnU  M  1^  T  w"*5^""^ 

aU  thto  would  be  to  .ay  toat  U.  i^iS?*S^i?!  •*'«>"»P»Wied 
given  to  any  man  :  tor  if  irWa.  a  U^^h  -S2?"  **^  '^  ever 
eerie,  of  mi^,  that  pL^yii  5L  flX^JStS  "**"**•  **  «">« 
Of  poetry,  it  miiet  be  a^S'oi^'.JSS.C^d^S^,  '^"« 
that  .haU  so  people  the  prewnL  TTir.n«a!^  ^°  "°"  glorious 
laypmtrate5MhearUinttento.tiI^?^SL!?**  '**'"°°«  "»'  can 
arid  mow  cunning  tohtoSi^^SS^f^  T*'  •»•  «'  ""other 
To  have  attempt^,  to  iSiel^^^^JS^  us  In  the  ninth. 

lreS^'.?d^ai,:"o,X°^'5^*Sr ^^^^  i^^teldf^iST; 
•cyon  ox  the  poet  to  n??  aSo^  S^,XS;i,-t^^^ 
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tiMild  toad  eapIlT*  oar  whate  bitag.  not  mt  u«lsflad  with  a  pwt 
of  ^t.  iM  m«it  addNM  at  on  IntMwU  that  an,  not  tliat  iMrt  oun» 
•11^10  a  dlalaet  which  AmIb  a  n^onNw  and  not  a  eontradietioa, 
^thin  our  boooms.' " 

H««,  however,  we  mmt  tanMlnate  mt  piiferings  or  open 
robberies,  and  bring  these  ii&aggUng  lacubrations  to  a  dose. 
In  the  extracts  we  have  given,  in  the  remarks  made  on  them, 
and  on  the  subject  vA  them,  we  are  aware  that  we  have  held 
the  attitude  ol  admhrrs  and  pleaders  ;  neither  is  It  unknown 
to  us  that  the  critte  is,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  a  Judge,  and  not 
an  advocate  ;  sits  there,  not  to  do  favour,  but  to  dispense 
justice,  which,  in  most  cases,  will  involve  blame  as  weU  as 
praise.    But  we  are  firm  believers  In  the  maxim  that  for  all 
right  Judgment  of  any  man  or  thing  it  is  useful,  nay,  essential, 
to  see  his  good  qualities  before  pronovmcing  on  his  bMl.    This 
maxtan  is  so  dear  to  ourselves,  that  in  respect  to  poetry  at 
least,  we  almost  think  we  could  make  it  clear  to  other  men. 
In  the  fU-st  place,  at  all  events,  it  is  a  much  shallower  and 
more  ignoble  occupation  to  detect  faults  than  to  discover 
beauUes.    The  "  criUc  fly,"  if  it  do  but  alight  on  any  plinth 
or  single  cornice  of  a  brave  stately  building,  shall  be  able  to 
declare,  with  its  half-inch  vision,  that  here  is  a  speck,  and 
there  an  Inequality;  that,  in  fact,  this  and  the  other  indi- 
vidual stone  are  nowise  as  they  should  be  ;  for  all  this,  the 
"  critic  Hy  "  will  be  sufficient :  but  to  take  in  the  fair  rela- 
tions of  the  Whole,  to  see  the  building  as  one  object,  to 
estimate  its  purpose,  the  adjustment  of  its  parts,  and  their 
harmonious  co-operation  towards  that  purpose,  will  require 
the  eye  and  the  mind  of  a  Vitruvius  or  a  Palladlo.     But 
farther,  the  faults  of  a  poem,  or  other  piece  of  art,  as  we  view 
them  at  first,  wUl  by  no  means  continue  unaltered  when  we 
view  them  after  due  and  final  investigation.    Let  us  consider 
what  we  mean  by  a  fault.    By  the  word  fault  we  designate 
something  that  displeases  us,  that  contradicts  us.    But  here 
the  question  might  arise.  Who  are  iwe  ?    This  fault  displeases, 
contradicts  us  ;  so  far  is  clear  ;  and  had  lue,  had  /,  and  my 
pleasiu*  and  confirmation  been  the  chief  end  of  the  poet,  then, 
doubtless  he  has  failed  in  that  end,  and  his  fairit  remains  a 
fault  irremediably,  and  without  defence.    But  who  shall 
say  whether  such  really  was  his  object,  whether  such  ought 
to  have  been  his  object  T    And  if  it  was  not  nd  ou^t  not 
to  have  been,  what  becomes  of  the  fault  ?     It  must  hang 
dtogetherundedded;  we  as  yet  know  nothing  of  it;  perbapa 
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Lnlf^u^  ?*f  P~*  ■  »«t  our  own  fndt ;  pmhn*  It  nn 
be  BO  fault  whatever.  To  see  rightly  inti  S^ttlrS 
determine  jdth  any  InfalUblMty  wSSSr  wSitVe  SS"  taU? 
toto  very  deed  a  fault,  we  mu.t  previously  U^^SuidSJo 
polnte.  neUher  of  which  may  be  so  iwdUy^ttlS.  ««♦ 
we  must  have  made  plain  to  ourselviTZt^SS^.rS; 

jeaUy  and  truly  was,  how  the  task  he  had  to  dostSodllrfoS 
Ws  own  eye  and  how  far.  with  such  meant  mT^oS^S 
Wm  he  has  fuinUed  it.    Secondly,  we  mwt  have  deJwS 

2f  SS;  T  ^V  '".  "^  '^'  ^^  ^  •'  hls7i^rtiS!? 
not  with  uf.  and  our  individual  crotchete,  and  the  crotehets 
of  our  lltUe  senate  where  we  give  or  take  thHawl^Swith 
human  nature,  and  the  nature  of  things  at  too^^^e 
un^ver.^  principle,  of  poetic  beautyf^t  «  i^tiSS 
^tten  in  our  text-books.  but  In  theh£,rUa«lh»lSiJSS« 
of  aU  men.  Does  the  answer  in  either  casT^^ 
j;SS:^^'**i   ^-i  '^*"  •»  inconslSScnetwS  Se 

♦KK?^?^**'PP*""»*^*'»«<>«*«ctIon  of  faults,  provided 
faS'tt?"'^  ^'  "g:*^*P"»  •»**  consequence.  SiJS Tts^ 
tato  that  region  where  also  the  hi^er  beauties  of  tte  niwe 

accwdhig  to  our  view,  no  man  can  pronounce  dogmaticaUv 

tmhe  has -len  Its  very  last  and  highest  beauty ;  iJi^' 

wwcii  indsed  in  most  pieces  it  were  very  vato  to  look  after  • 
the  beauty  of  the  poem  as  a  Whole,  in  Uie  sSlct  s^t  •  Se 
clear  view  of  It  as  an  indivisible  Unity ;  and  whetoe^ii  h^ 
groi«j  up  naturally  from  the  general  ioil  of  S^t^ 
stan^  there  like  a  thousand-years  Oak.  no  le^  nf  boISh 

together  out  of  size  and  waste-paper  and  water'coi«nr« . 
altofsther  u«x>nnected  with  the  wilTf  ^Soulhrex^pj^v 
mere  J«xtaj^Uon.  or  at  best  united  with  it  by  some  d^ed 
^ump  and  M  ftou^A.,  which  the  more  cunning  De^rattoS 
(a.  in  your  Historic  Novel)  may  have  select^  f^toeb^L 
and  suppwt  of  his  agglutinaUons.  It  is  true.  mMtwadm 
Judge  ,rf  a  poem  by  pieces,  they  pr1«»  and  blm^?y  SSS^ 

It  is  a  commcm  practice,  and  lar  most  poems  and  mS^  SSSs' 
may  be  perfecUy  suffident :  yrt  we  ^EoSd  ad^^  T^o 

faUow  this  practice,  who  ta«es  i.  himself  even^suX^t 
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ctpablUiy  of  following  a  b«tUr  one ;  and  If  ponUde,  w 
would  advise  him  to  practise  only  on  worth>  -rubjects ;  to 
read  few  po«ns  that  will  not  bear  being  ttu^wd  at  well  at 
read. 

That  Goethe  has  his  faults  cannot  be  doubtful,  for  wo 
believe  it  was  ascertained  long  ago  that  there  is  no  man 
free  from  them.  Neither  are  we  ourselves  without  some 
glimmering  of  certain  actual  limitations  and  inconsistencies 
by  which  he,  too,  as  he  really  lives  and  writes  and  is,  may 
be  hemmed-in ;  which  l>e8et  him,  too,  as  they  do  meaner 
men;  wMch  show  us  that  he,  too,  is  a  son  of  Eve.  But  to 
exhibit  these  before  our  readers,  in  the  present  state  of 
matters^  we  should  reckon  no  easy  labour,  were  it  to  b'* 
adequately,  to  be  Justly  done  ;  and  done  anyhow,  no  pro- 
fitable one.  Better  is  it  we  should  first  study  him  ;  better 
to  "  au  the  great  man  before  attempting  to  ooenee  him." 
We  are  not  ignorant  that  certain  objections  against  Goethe 
already  float  vaguely  in  the  English  mind,  and  here  and 
there,  according  to  occasion,  have  even  come  to  utterance : 
these,  as  the  study  of  him  proceeds,  we  shall  hold  ourselves 
ready,  in  due  season,  to  discuss ;  but  for  the  present  we 
must  beg  the  reader  to  believe,  on  our  word,  that  we  do 
not  reckon  them  unanswerable — ^nay,  that  we  reckon  them 
in  general  the  most  answerable  things  in  the  world  ;  and 
things  which  even  a  little  increase  of  knowledge  will  not 
(ail  to  answer  without  other  help. 

For  furthering  such  increase  of  knowledge  on  thli  matter, 
may  we  beg  the  reader  to  accept  two  small  pieces  of  advice, 
which  we  ourselves  have  foynd  to  be  of  use  in  studying 
Goethe.  They  seem  applicable  to  the  study  of  Foreign 
Literature  generally  ;  indeed,  to  the  study  of  all  Literature 
that  deserves  the  name. 

The  first  is,  nowise  to  suppose  th.it  Poetry  Is  a  super- 
ficial, cursory  business,  which  may  be  seen  through  to  the 
very  bottom,  so  soon  as  one  inclines  to  cast  his  eye  on  it. 
We  reckon  it  the  falsest  of  all  maxims,  that  a  true  Poem 
can  be  adequately  tasted  ;  can  be  judged  of  "  as  men  judge 
of  a  dinner,"  by  some  iriternal  tongue,  that  shall  decide  on 
the  matter  at  once  and  irrevocably.  Of  the  poetry  which 
Si  .jplies  spoutlng-dub.s,  and  drculates  in  drculating 
libraries,  we  speak  not  here.  That  is  quite  another  species : 
which  has  circiilated,  and  will  circulate,  and  ought  to 
circulate,  in  all  tin;c>,  but  for  the  study  of  which  no  man  is 
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tUng  itMit    W«  tpMk  of  thirtPootry  wh^lStm 
write*  wlildi  «iM«  Bot  at  "  faraiihiiig  a  kui^  mind  with 
f«Btaftie  showf  and  Indolent  emotions,"  but  at  Incor- 
poratinc  tbo  oTcrlasttng  Reafon  of  man  In  fonns  yMbU 
to  hit  Sense,  and  suitable  to  It :  and  of  this  we  say  that 
to  luMW  it  is  no  slight  task ;  bat  rather  that,  being  the 
Msenee  of  all  sdenee,  it  requires  the  {rarest  of  aU  study  for 
taiowtogit    "What  I"  cries  the  reader,  "are  we  to  siudy 
Poetry?    To  pore  over  it  as  we  do  over  Fluxions?" 
Reader,  It  depends  upon  your  object :   if  you  want  only 
amiuement,  choose  your  book,  and  you  get  along,  without 
study,  excellently  weU.    "But  is  not  Shakspeare  plain, 
visible  to  the  very  bottom,  wUhout  study?"  cries  he. 
Alas,  no,  gentle  Reader ;  we  cannot  think  so ;  we  do  not 
find  that  he  is  visible  to  the  very  bottom  even  to  those 
that  profess  the  study  of  hfan.    It  has  been  our  lot  to  read 
some  criticisms  on  Shakspeare,  and  to  hear  a  great  many ; 
*>"5  ^"'  "**•*  P*'*  *^*y  amounted  to  no  such  "  visibility." 
Voimnes  we  have  seen  that  were  sfanply  one  huge  Inter- 
Jectlcm  printed  over  three  hundred  pages.    Nhie-tenths  of 
our  critics  have  told  us  little  more  of  Shakspeare  than  what 
honest  Franz  Horn  says  our  neighbours  used  to  tell  of  hhn, 
"  that  he  was  a  great  spfrlt,  and  stept  maJesUcally  along." 
Johnson's  Preface,  a  sound  and  soUd  piece  for  its  purpose. 
is  a  complete  excepUon  to  this  rule ;   and,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  the  only  complete  one.    Students  of  poetry 
admire  Shakspeare  hi  their  tenth  year;   but  go  on  ad- 
mhing  Mm  more  and  more,  ^mderstandlng  hhn  more  and 
more.  tlU  their  threescore-and-tenth.    GroUus  said,  he  read 
Terence  otherwise  than  boys  do.    "  Happy  contractedness 
of  youth."  adds  Goethe—"  nay.  of  men  In  general ;  that  at 
aU  moments  of  theh*  existence  they  can  look  upon  them- 
selves as  complete,  and  hiquire  neither  after  the  True  nor 
the  False,  nor  the  High  nor  the  Deep,  but  shnply  after 
what  Is  proportioned  to  themselves." 

Our  second  advice  we  shaU  state  hi  few  words.  It  Is, 
to  remember  that  a  Foreigner  Is  no  Englishman ;  that  In 
Judging  a  foreign  work,  it  Is  not  enough  to  ask  whether  it 
is  suitable  to  our  modes,  but  whether  It  Is  suitable  to  foreign 
jwils ;  above  all.  whether  It  Is  suitable  to  itself.  The 
fairness,  the  necessity  of  this  can  need  no  den^onstratlon ; 
yet  how  often  do  we  find  It,  hi  pracUce,  altogether  neglected  I 
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We  could  fwicy  we  tew  lome  Bond  Street  TeDor  «lUcUtog 
the  witume  of  «i  endent  Greek ;  centurtag  the  highly 
taproper  cut  of  coUar  end  lepel ;  lamenting.  Indeed,  that 
SK?  «d  lapel  were  nowhere  to  be  .een.  Ke  pronounce. 
SJloetumc^Irily  and  decUlvely.  to  be  a  b«b«^^  one : 
to  know  whether  It  /•  a  barbaroue  one,  and  »»o^^"b"?"» 
the  ludament  of  a  Wlnkelmann  might  be  required,  and  he 
woJS  tod  "hard  to  give  a  Judgment.  For  the  que.ton. 
^t  before  the  two  were  radlcaUy  different.  The  Fraction 
Sc^hlmwlf :  How  wUl  thl.  look  In  Almack^.  "jd  before 
Lord  Mahogany  ?  The  Wlnkelmann  asked  WJnwlf :  How 
wffl  thli  look  In  the  Unlveree,  and  before  the  Creator  of 

**Whethcr  these  remarks  of  ours  may  do  anything  to 
forward  a  right  appreciation  of  Goethe  In  this  countiy  we 
STw  not.  neUher  do  we  reckon  this  la.t  ".ult  to  be  of  ^y 
"tal  lmii>rtance.    Yet  must  we  believe  that,  In  recom- 
mending  Goethe,  we  are  doing  our  part  to  recommend  a 
truer  study  of  Poetry  Itself ;  and  happy  were  we  to  fancy 
toat  any  eflorU  of  ours  could  promote  such  an  object 
Somoted,  attained  It  will  be.  as  we  believe,  by  one  means 
and  whither.    A  deeper  feeling  for  Art  U  abroad  over 
SSoJJ  •    •  purer,  mo^re  earnest  purpose  In  the  study.  In 
STpVacUce  of  It.     In  this  Influence  we,  too.  must  p^tld- 
pate :    the  time  wlU  come  when  our  own  anc  ent  noble 
Uteriture  wlU  be  studied  and  felt,  as  well  as  talked  of ; 
iS«  DUettantlsm  wlU  give  place  to  Criticism  In  respect  of 
?  and  vague  wonder  end  In  clear  knowledge,  In  slnceie 
me^cel^d,  what  were  best  of  aU.  In  hearty  emulaUon. 
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GOETHE'S    HELENA 

[1828] 

NovAUS  has  rather  taunttagly  asserted  of  Goethe,  that  tte 
2-ai^aw  of  his  befaig  is  to  conclude  ^»>»tsoev«r  he  «nd^ 
Skes ;  that,  let  Wm  engage  in  any  task,  no  matter  what  its 
Sfflciities  or  how  small  its  worth,  he  cannot  q«it J*  t^l  he 
hM  mastered  its  whole  secret,  finished  it,  and  made  ^he 
result  of  it  his  own.    This,  surely,  whatever  Novriis  mi^t 
S  is  a  quality  of  which  it  is  far  safer  to  have  too  much 
thTloo  m1?e :  and  if.  in  a  friendUer  spirit,  we  admit  that 
Hoes  strikingly  belong  to  Goethe,  these  Wspment 
occupations  will  not  seem  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
to  iSe ;  but  rather  it  may  be  regarded  a.  a  lingular  Jjon- 
JumSy  if  fortune,  which  now  aUows  hfan,  after  completing 
So^^y  shigle  enlerprises,  to  adjust  deUberately  the  deteUs 
a^J^mbinaUon  of  the  whole :  and  thus,  in  P«rf;c]^«  ^^ 
individual  works,  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  highest  of  all 
Ss  w<SS  JSown  literary  character,  and  leave  the fnpress 
of  it  to  posterity  in  that  form  and  accompanhnent  wWch 
he  Wmsdf  reckons  fittest.    For  the  last  two  ye«;«.  «  ""^J 
Sf  our  readers  may  know,  the  venerable  Poet  has  been 
emoloved  in  a  patient  and  thorough  revisal  of  aU  hU 
wS;  ^  eJStion  of  which.  d-i«»«^ed „-  thej  com- 
Dlcte  Zd  final"  one.  was  commenced  hi  1827,  under  ex 
?l^al?ncouragements  of  the  most  flattering  sor^  and  w^th 
arrangements  for  private  co-operation  which.  «  we  lejrn, 
have  secured  the  constant  progress  of  the  work     ag^st 
evIAr  accident."    The  first  Lieferung,  of  five  volumes,  b 
no^ih^  hands;  a  s'^cond  of  like  extent  we  underst«id 
?o  be  l^ady  on  its  way  hither;    and  thus  by  regul^ 
"Deliveries/' from  half-year  to  half-year,  the  whole  Forty 
Volumes  are  to  be  completed  ta  1831.  ,„„„»„,«  »- 

To  the  lover  of  German  Uterature,  or  jj  literature  in 
general,  this  undertaking  wiU  not  be  ^^2 f  «»i  =^ J^^" 
flderini  as  be  must  do.  the  works  of  Goethe  to  be  among 
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the  Change,  wW^^S  If  r'°l^i''Sr'iAr."d"th.7T 
the  mere   book-collector  al«n    fh.   k    7  •  *"®*'  *° 

be    satisfactory.     This    E?ftL         ^"f/""'  P'°"*^«»   *<> 
at  .pIendour7;u2tss^a^"°deior^^^^^^^^  '^"TP^ 

pages  of  Volume  fS.      K  iI  .„  T'"'"    """'   "^ty 

Its  extrinsic  relaUowand  Lluiiom  ^  h^''"!?"  V'  "^ 
totmsttog  or  even  ve,y  JnteSwe  to  f h. %  ".l^'*  ^^^ 
««d  may  Incline  to  aug^r  m  Xr  enUmri2"^it,f;^^^^^ 

Which   wJther  tateui?enT^Le?''".erra  ktod  of°J"=i 

ot^hTLtt'^  vrd-'dr  -r  ''*•'"'"'  "* 

looked  for  ""  ""'P°"^  ""y  naturaUy  be 

Hefcna,  like  many  of  Goethe'i  «nrk.    k„ 

.-  .  certain  m^y^!  ^^.ZT^^^Z^-Ji^T^t 
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readers,  may  be  not  only  offensively  obscure,  but  a  .  ttier 
provoking  and  impenetrable.  Neither  is  this  any  new 
thing  with  Goethe.  Often  has  he  produced  compositions, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  bring  critic  and  commentator 
into  straits,  or  even  to  a  total  nonplus.  Some  we  have 
wholly  parabolic ;  some  half-literal,  half-parabolic  ;  these 
latter  are  occasionally  studied,  by  duU  heads,  in  the  literal 
sense  alone :  and  not  only  studied,  but  condemned :  for, 
in  truth,  the  outward  meaning  seems  unsatisfactory 
enough,  were  it  not  that  ever  and  anon  we  are  reminded 
of  a  cunning,  manifold  meaning  which  lies  hidden  under 
it;  and  incited  by  capricious  beckonings  to  evolve  this, 
more  and  more  completely,  from  its  quaint  concealment. 

Did  we  believe  that  Goethe  adopted  this  mode  of  writing 
as  a  vulgar  lure,  to  confer  on  his  poems  the  interest  which 
might  belong  to  so  many  charades,  we  should  hold  it  a  very 
poor  proceeding.  Of  this  most  readers  of  Goethe  will 
know  that  he  is  incapable.  Such  juggleries,  and  uncertain 
anglings  for  distinction,  are  a  class  of  accomplishments 
to  which  he  has  never  made  any  pretension.  The  truth 
is,  this  style  has,  in  many  cases,  its  own  appropriateness. 
Certainly,  in  all  matters  of  Business  and  Science,  in  all 
expositions  of  fact  or  aigument,  clearness  and  ready 
comprehensibility  are  a  great,  often  an  indispensable 
object.  Nor  is  there  any  man  better  aware  of  this  principle 
than  Goethe,  or  who  more  rigorously  adheres  to  it,  or  more 
happily  exemplifies  it,  wherever  it  seems  applicable. 
But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  Science  and  Poetry, 
having  separate  purposes,  may  have  each  its  several  law. 
If  an  artist  has  conceived  his  subject  in  the  secret  shrine 
of  his  own  mind,  and  knows,  with  a  knowledge  beyond 
all  power  of  cavil,  that  it  is  true  and  pure,  he  may  choose 
his  own  manner  of  exhibiting  it,  and  will  generally  be  the 
fittest  to  choose  it  well.  One  degree  of  light,  he  may 
find,  wiU  beseem  one  delineation  ;  quite  a  different  degree 
of  light  another.  The  face  of  Agamemnon  was  not  painted, 
but  hidden  in  the  old  picture :  the  Veiled  Figure  at  Sais 
vas  the  most  expressive  in  the  Temple.  In  fact,  the  grand 
point  is  to  haoe  a  meaning,  a  genuine,  deep,  and  noble 
one ;  the  proper  form  for  embodying  this,  the  form  best 
suited  to  the  subject  and  to  the  author,  will  gather  roimd 
it  almost  of  its  own  accord.  We  profess  ourselves  unfriendly 
to  no  mode  of  communicating  Truth ;   which  we  rejoice 
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to  meet  with  in  all  shapes,  from  that  of  the  chfld't  Cateddm 
to  the  deepest  poetical  Allegory.    Nay,  the  Allegory  itaelf 
may  sometimes  be  the  truest  part  of  the  matter.    John 
Bunyan,  we  hope,  is  nowise  our  best  theologian ;  neither, 
unhappily,  is  theology  our  most  attractive  science;   yet 
which  of  our  compends  and  treatises,  nay,  which  of  our 
romances  and  poems,  lives  in  such  mild  sunshine  as  the 
good  old  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  the  memory  of  so  many  men  t 
Under  Goethe's  management,  this  style  of  composition 
has  often  a  singular  charm.    The  reader  is  kept  on  tho 
alert,   ever   conscious  of  his  own  active  co-operation: 
light  breaks  on  him,  and  clearer  and  clearer  vision,  by 
degrees ;  till  at  last  the  whole  lovely  Shape  comes  forth, 
definite,  it  may  be,  and  bright  with  heavenly  radiance,  or 
fading,  on  this  side  and  that,  into  vague,  expressive  mystery ; 
but  true  in  both  cases,  and  beautiful  with  nameless  enchant- 
ments, as  the  poet's  own  eye  may  have  beheld  it.    We  love 
it  the  more  for  the  labour  it  has  given  us ;  we  almost  feel 
as  if  we  ourselves  had  assisted  ia  its  creation.    And  hereto 
lies  the  highest  merit  of  a  piece,  and  the  proper  art  of 
reading  it.    We  have  not  read  an  author  till  we  have  seen 
his  object,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  he  saw  It.    Is  it  a  matter 
of  reasoning,  and  has  he  reasoned  stupidly  and  ftdsely? 
We  should  understand  the  drciunstances  which,  to  his 
mind,  made  it  seem  true,  or  persuaded  him  to  write  It, 
knowing  that  it  was  not  so.     In  any  other  way  we  do  him 
faijustice  if  we  judge  him.     Is  it  of  poetry  ?    His  words  are 
so  many  symbols,  to  which  we  ourselves  must  furnish  the 
interpretation ;    or  they  remain,  as  in  all  prosaic  minds 
the  words  of  poetry  ever  do,  a  d^ad  letter ;   indications 
they  are,  barren  in  themselves,  but,  by  following  which, 
we  also  may  reach,  or  approach,  that  Hill  of  Vision  where 
the  poet  stood,  beholding  the  glorious  scene  which  it  is  the 
purport  of  his  poem  to  show  others. 

A  reposing  state,  in  which  the  Hill  were  brought  under  us, 
not  we  obliged  to  mount  it,  might  indeed  for  the  present 
be  more  convenient ;  but,  in  the  end,  it  could  not  be  equaUy 
satisfying.  Continuance  of  passive  pleasure,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  is  here,  as  under  all  conditions  of  mortal 
existence,  an  impossibility.  Everywho-e  in  life,  the  true 
question  is,  not  what  we  gain,  but  what  we  do ;  so  also  in 
intellectual  matters,  in  conversation.  In  reading,  which 
is  more  precise  and  careful  conversation,  it  ii  not  what 
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w«  reeetvet  but  what  we  are  made  to  give,  that  chiefly 
eontenU  and  proflU  us.    True,  the  mass  of  readers  will 
object ;  because,  llko  the  mass  of  men,  they  are  too  indolent. 
But  if  any  one  affect,  not  the  active  and  watchful,  but  the 
passive  and  scminolent  line  of  study,  are  there  not  writers 
expressly  fashioned  for  him,  enou^  and  to  spare  T    It  is 
but  the  smaller  number  of  books  that  become  n>ore  in- 
structive by  a  second  perusal ;  the  great  majority  are  as 
perfectly  plata  as  perfect  triteness  can  make  them.    Yet, 
if  time  is  precious,  no  book  that  will  not  improve  by  repeated 
readings  deserves  to  be  read  at  all.    And  were  there  an 
artist  of  a  right  sphit;   a  man  of  wisdom,  conscious  of 
his  high  vocation,  of  whom  we  could  know  beforehand 
that  he  had  not  written  without  purpose  and  earnest 
mediUtion,  that  he  knew  what  he  had  written,  and  had 
emlMdied  in  it,  more  or  less,  the  creations  of  a  deep  and 
noble  soul — should  we  not  draw  near  to  him  reverently, 
as  disciples  to  a  master ;   and  what  task  could  there  be 
more  profitable  than  to  read  him  as  we  have  described,  to 
study  him  even  to  his  minute^    meanings?    For,  were 
not  this  to  think  as  he  had  thought,  to  see  with  his  gifted 
eyes,  to  make  the  very  mood  and  feeling  of  his  great  and 
rich  mind  the  mood  also  of  our  poor  and  little  one  ?    It 
is  under  the  consciousness  of  some  such  mutual  relation 
that  Goethe  writes,  and  that  his  countrymen  now  reckon 
themselves  bound  to  read  hhn ;    a  relation  shigular,  we 
might  say  solitary,  in  the  present  time ;   but  which  it  is 
ever  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  in  estimating  his  literary 

procedure. 

To  Justify  it  in  tnis  particular,  much  more  might  be 
said,  were  it  our  chief  business  at  present.  But  what 
mainly  concerns  us  here  is  to  know  that  such,  JusUfled  or 
not,  is  the  Poet's  manner  of  writing:  which  also  must 
prescribe  for  us  a  correspondent  manner  of  studying  hhn, 
if  we  study  hhn  at  aU.  For  the  rest,  on  this  latter  potat 
he  nowhere  expresses  any  undue  anxiety.  His  works 
have  invariably  been  sent  forth  without  preface,  without 
note  or  comment  of  any  kind ;  but  left,  sometimes  plahi  and 
direct,  sometimes  dhn  and  typical,  in  what  degree  of 
clearness  or  obscurity  he  hfanself  may  have  judged  best,  to 
be  scanned,  and  glossed,  and  censured,  and  distorted,  as 
might  please  the  innumerable  multitude  of  critics;  to 
whose  verdicts  he  has  been,  for  a  great  part  of  his  life. 
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■ccused  of  listening  with  unwamntiOile  compotnre. 
Helena  is  no  exception  to  that  pracUce,  but  rather  amona 
the  strong  tastances  of  it  TWs /nter/urfe  to  Fai»<  presents 
Itself  abruptly,  under  a  character  not  a  Uttle  enigmaUc: 
so  that,  at  first  view,  we  know  not  weU  what  to  make  of 
-.;  °"i  ""^^  -■''f'  «P««ted  perusals,  wiU  the  scattered 
tftaimerlngs  of  significance  begin  to  coalesce  into  con- 
tinuous light,  and  the  whole,  hi  any  measure,  rise  before 
us  with  thatj^ater  or  less  degree  of  coherence  which 
It  may  have  had  hi  the  mhid  of  the  Poet  Nay,  after  aU 
no  perfect  clearness  may  be  attahied,  but  only  various 

wMoX'Hri.Hn"'  u  **i  ^""^  *"^  half-glances  of  a  meaning, 
which  is  stiU  shrouded  hi  vagueness :  nay,  to  the  lust 
picturing  of  which  this  very  vagueness  was  essenUaL 
For  the  whole  piece  has  a  dreamlike  character ;  and.  hi 
these  cases,  no  prudent  soothsayer  wiU  be  altogether 
confident.  To  our  readers  we  must  now  endeavour.  »  far 
as  possible,  to  show  both  the  dream  and  iU  taterpretatlon : 
the  former  as  it  stands  written  before  us ;  the  latter  from 
our  own  private  conjecture  alone ;  for  of  those  strange 
German  comments  we  yet  know  nothhig  except  by  the 
faintest  hearsay.  **    -j  vuc 

Helena  forms  part  of  a  contfaiuation  to  Faust:    but 
happUy  for  our  present  undertaking,  its  connecUon  with 

llV^J'r  r'^  ^  "u '^  ^°°'*^'  ^'^  'night  have  been 
^Sm  K.^!„"^J  ^^PP^yi  because  Faust,  though 
considerably  talked  of  hi  Englan-*  .n  ears  stiU  to  be 
nowise  known.     We  have  made  ,  aty  to  faisnert 

the  English  Translation  of  Faust,     .  as  the  eS 

which  accompany  Retzsch's  Outl  ..d  various  dia- 

quisitions  and  anhnadversions,  vituH...Uve  or  laudatory, 

Ch  tl  °"  *^^'^  ^""^  ''°''^* '  *»"*  unfortunately  have 
found  there  no  cause  to  alter  the  above  persuasion.  Fau^ 
is  emphaUca^ly  a  work  of  Art ;  a  work  matured  hi  the 
mysterious  depths  of  a  vast  and  wonderful  mind :  and 
bodied  forth  with  that  truth  and  curious  felicity  of  cm- 
position  in  wWch  this  man  is  generaUy  admitted  ?o  have 
no  Uving  rival.  To  reconstruct  such  a  work  hi  anothS 
^nguage ;  to  show  it  hi  its  hard  yet  graceful  strTnirth^ 
Jrith  those  Slight  witchhig  traits  of  pathos  or  of  Sim: 
those  gifanpses  of  solemnity  or  terror,  and  so  many^^SSS 
«id  evanescent  echoes  of  meantog,  which  conSLTirS 
•trange  union  with  the  whole  Infinite  of  thougS-waS 
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buslnets  for  a  man  of  different  powers  than  has  yet  attempted 
German  translaUon  among  us.     In  fact,  Faust  is  to  be 
read  not  once  but  many  times,  if  we  would  understand 
it :   every  line,  every  word  has  its  purport ;   and  only  in 
inch  minute  inspection  will  the  essential  significance  of 
the  poem  display  iUelf.    Perhaps  it  U  even  chieffy  by 
following  these  fainter  traces  and  tokens  that  the  true 
point  of  vision  for  the  whole  is  discovered  \o  us  ;     hat  we 
get  to  sUnd  at  last  in  the  proper  scene  of  Faust ;  a  wUd 
and  wondrous  region,  where  to  pale  light  the  primeval 
Shapes  of  Chaos— as  it  were,  the  FoundaUons  of  Being 
itself— seem  to  loom  forth,  dim  and  huge,  in  the  vague 
Immensity  around  us ;   and  the  life  and  nature  of  man, 
with  its  brief  taterests,  its  misery  and  sin,  its  mad  passion 
and  poor  frivolity,  struts  and  frets  its  hour,  encompassed 
and  overlooked  by  that  stupendous  All,  of  which  it  forms 
an  indissoluble   though   so   mean   a  fraction.    He  who 
would  study  all  this  must  for  a  long  thne,  we  are  afraid, 
be  content  to  study  it  in  the  original. 

But  our  English  criticisms  of  Faust  have  been  of  a  still 
more  unedifying  sort    Let  any  man  fancy  the  (Edipus 
Tyrannus  discovered  for  the  first  Ume ;  translated  from  an 
unknown  Greek  manuscript,  by  some  ready-writing  manu- 
facturer ;  and  "brought  out"  at  Drury  Lane,  with  new 
music,  made  as  "  apothecaries  make  new  mixtures,  by  pour- 
ing out  of  one  vessel  into  another  1 "   Then  read  the  theatrical 
report  in  the  Morning  Papers,  and  the  Magazines  of  next 
month.    Was  not  the  whole  affair  rather  "  heavy  "  ?    How 
Indifferent  did  the  audience  sit ;  how  little  use  was  made 
of  the  handkerchief,  except  by  such  as  took  snuff  I     Did 
not  (Edipus  somewhat  remind  us  of  a  blubbering  schoolboy, 
and  Jocasta  of  a  decayed  mUliner  ?     Confess  that  the  plot 
was    monstrous,    nay,    considering    the    marriage-law    of 
England,  highly  teimoral.     On  the  whole,  what  a  singular 
deficiency   of   taste  must   this   Sophocles   have   laboured 
under  I    But  probably  he  was  excluded  from  the  "  society 
of  the  influential  classes  "  ;  for,  after  all,  the  man  is  not 
without  indications  of  genius:    had  we  had  the  training 
of  him— And  so  on,  through  all  the  variaUons  of  the 
critical  corn-pipe. 

So  might  it  have  fared  with  the  ancient  GrecUn ;  for 
so  has  it  fared  with  the  only  modem  that  writes  in  a 
Grecian  spirit    This  treatment  of  Faust  may  deserve  to 
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be  mraUoned,  for  various  reasons;   not  to  be  lamented 

rn7Ji».^i?"*%V.  *"  ™"?  "O"  important  Instances,  it  U 
teeyltab  e,  and  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case.    Besides,  s 

Rv^H  k"*%k'  *."k^  **  evidenUy  enough  coming  rouid. 
By-and-by,  the  labours.  poeUcal  and  intellectual,  of  the 

£;7TJI: "  **'  ^i"!^'  "■"**""'  ^*"  "pp*"  ^^^^  « «« their 

Si*   I?*^  J  *"L'*  ^^"*'»  ""*»"«  *^«  '««*»  ^  have  JnsUce 

a^v  t/«.  f°'  *"r»*^*"'  'J  ''*'•  ""^*"  presumpUt.1.  «t 
any  time,  to  pretend  opening  the  fuU  poetical  signiflc^ice 
^Faust ;  nor  is  this  the  place  for  makiSTsuch  anVuempt 
ft-csent  purposes  wiU  be  answered  if  we  can  point  out 
•ome  general  features  and  bearings  of  the  piece:  such 
«s  to  exhibit  iU  relaUons  with  Helena:  b/tS^t  wn 
hnrj*^*i"*  *'"""'  *»"  ^**°  Intercalated  Into  it  imd 

I.  .Tm  i^*  "*^^*  P**=*"'«  «"**  *»»«  'trange  framing  it 
is  enclosed  in  correspond.  -«•"« 

The  story  of  Faust  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
producuons  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  or  rather,  it  JSThe  ^ 

«rSni  r"*"^^*"?  ^\  •  W«Wy  remarkable  belief  which 
originated  or  prevailed  in  those  ages.  Considered  stricUy. 
it  ma.'  take  the  rank  of  a  Christian  mythus.  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  story  of  Prometheus,  of  Titan,  and  the  like, 

SLof**°  **';*''*  ""*^'  *°  """^  ^*«»«''  taspecUon,  it  wil 
disclose  a  no  less  fanpresslve  or  characteriiUc  a-pcct  of  the 

I^Hn-  "S°"  nature-here  bright,  joyful,  self-confldent. 
smiUng  even  hi  lis  sternness;    there  deep,  meditative 

ST'^n'^.Tr'-^  ""^^'^  ***»'*»  *^*y  "  't  took  theb 
rise.  To  us  In  tu  je  days,  it  is  not  easy  estimate  how 
this  story  of  Faust,  invested  with  its  magic  and  tofernal 
horrors,  must  have  harrowed  up  the  souls  of  a  rude  and 
earnest  people.  In  an  age  when  its  dialect  was  not  yet 
obsolete,  and  such  contracts  with  the  principle  of  Evil 
were  thought  not  only  credible  in  general,  but  possible 
to  every  todividual  auditor  who  here  shuddered  atThe 
menUon  of  them.  The  day  of  Magic  is  gone  by ;  Witch- 
CTaft  has  been  put  a  stop  to  by  Act  of  Parliament,  But  the 
mysterious  relaUons  which  it  emblemed  stlU  cc  tinue  • 

i^  ^"""^  °'J^^"  '^^  «^^*'  ^"»»  *»>«  ^^^  influences  of 
iS«  ""  k/  J^*'^'  ^"^  ^^  »    ***"  lacerates  itself,  like  - 
capUve  bh-d   against  the  h-on  limits  wliich  Neces-sity  has 
drawn  round  it ;   stiU  foUows  False  Shows,  seeking  peace 

S  twTin^  P?^'  7^*"  "**  P^***  *»'  800**  is  to  be  found. 
m  this  sense.  Faust  may  stiU  be  considered  as  true ;  nay 
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ai  ft  troth  of  the  moit  tanpreitlve  sort,  and  one  which  will 
alwftyi  remain  true. 

To  body  forth  tai  modem  tymboli  a  feeling  «o  old  and 
deep-rooted  in  our  whole  European  way  of  thought*  were 
•  Usk  not  unworthy  of  the  highest  poetical  genius.  In 
Germany,  accordingly,  it  has  sr^cral  times  been  attempted, 
and  with  very  various  success.  Kliuger  has  produced  ■ 
Romance  of  Fau$U  full  of  rugged  sense,  and  hero  and 
there  not  without  considerable  strength  of  delineation  ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  of  an  essentially  unpoetical  character; 
dead,  or  living  with  only  a  mechanical  life  ;  coarse,  almost 
gross,  and  to  our  minds  far  too  redolent  of  pitch  and  bitumen. 
Maler  MQUer's  Faiisf,  which  is  a  Drama,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  much  more  genial  performance,  so  for  as  it  goes: 
the  secondary  characters,  the  Jews  and  rakish  Students, 
often  remind  us  of  our  own  Fords  and  Marlowes.  Hla 
main  persons,  however,  Faust  and  the  DevU,  are  but 
inadequately  conceived;  Faust  is  little  more  than  self- 
wiUed,  supercilious,  and,  alas,  insolvent;  the  Devils, 
above  all,  are  savage,  long-winded,  and  insufferably  noisy. 
Besides,  the  piece  has  been  left  hi  a  fragmentary  sUU ; 
it  can  nowise  pass  as  the  best  work  of  Mailer's.  KUnffft- 
mann's  Faust,  which  also  is  (or  lately  was)  a  Drama,  wo 
have  never  seen  ;  and  have  only  heard  of  it  as  of  a  tawdry 
and  hollow  article,  suited  for  immediate  use,  and  hnmedlato 

oblivion.  .  ,    . .       ^.  _^ 

Goethe,  we  believe,  was  the  first  who  tried  this  subject ; 
and  is,  on  all  hands,  considered  as  by  far  the  most  successfnl. 
His  manner  of  treating  it  appears  to  us,  so  fa  as  we  can 
understand  it,  peculiarly  just  and  happy.  F  retains  the 
supernatural  vesture  of  the  story,  but  retains  it  with  the 
consciousness,  on  his  and  our  part,  that  it  is  a  chhncra. 
His  art-magic  cones  forth  in  doubtful  twilight;  vague 
in  its  outline  ;  Interwoven  everywhere  with  light  sarcasm  ; 
nowjse  as  a  real  Object,  but  as  a  real  Shadow  of  an  Object, 
which  is  also  real,  yet  lies  beyond  our  horizon,  and,  except 
in  its  shadows,  cannot  itself  be  seen.  Nothing  were 
simpler  than  to  look  hi  this  new  poera  for  a  new  "  Satan's 
Invisible  Worid  Displayed,"  or  any  eflort  to  excite  the 
sceptical  mfaids  of  these  days  by  goblins,  wizards,  and 
other  faifemal  ware.  Such  enterprises  belong  to  artLrU 
of  a  different  species:  Goethe's  DevU  is  a  culUvated 
personage,  and  acquahiUd  with  the  modem  sciences; 
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MMen  at  wiicbcran  and  the  black-tft,  even  whfla  employing 
them,  at  heartily  as  any  member  of  the  French  IniUtute ; 
for  he  is  a  phUo9oph*t  and  doubts  most  things,  nay,  half 
disbelieves  even  his  crm  existence.  It  is  not  without  a 
cunning  effort  that  all  this  is  managed ;  but  managed,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  it  is ;  for  a  world  of  magic  U  opened 
to  us  which,  we  might  almost  say,  we  feel  at  oncn  to  be 
true  and  not  true. 

In  fact,  Mephlstopheles  comes  before  us,  not  arrayed 
fai  the  terrors  of  Cocytus  and  Phlegethon,  but  in  the  natural 
indeUble  deformity  of  Wickedness ;  he  is  the  Devil,  not  of 
SupersUtion,  but  of  Knowledge.    Here  is  no  cloven  foot,  or 
horns  and  tall:  he  himself  informs  us  that,  during  the  late 
march  of  inteUect,  the  very  DevU  has  participated  In  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  laid  these  appendageti  aside.    Doubt- 
less, Mephlstopheles  "  has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  '  ; 
he  "  knows  the  world  " :  nothing  can  exceed  the  easy  tact 
with  which  he  manages  himself;    his  wit  and  sarcasm 
are  unlhnited ;   the  cool,  heartfelt  contempt  with  which 
he  despises  all  things,  human  and  divine,  might  make 
the  fortune  of  half  a  dozen  "  fellows  about  town."    Yet 
withal  he  is  a  devil  in  very  deed  ;  a  genuine  Son  of  Night. 
He  caUs  himself  the  Denier,  and  this  truly  is  his  name ; 
for,  as  Voltaire  did  with  historical  doubts,  so  does  he  with 
all  moral  appearances :  setUes  them  with  a  N'en  eroya  rien. 
The  shrewd,  all-Informed  hitellect  he  has,  is  an  attorney 
InteUect ;   it  can  contradict,  but  it  cannot  affirm.    With 
lynx  vision,  he  descries  at  a  glance  the  ridiculous,  the 
unsuitable,  the  bad ;    but  for  the  solemn,  the  noble,  the 
worthy,  he  is  blind  as  his  ancient  Mother.    Thus  dees  he  go 
along,  qualifying,  confuUng,  despishig ;   on  aU  hands  de- 
tecting the  false,  but  without  force  to  bring  forth,  or  even 
to  discern,  any  gilmpse  of  the  true.    Poor  Devil  1    what 
truth  should  there  be  for  him  ?    To  see  Falsehood  is  his 
only  Truth:    falsehood  and  evil  are  the  rule,  truth  and 
good  the  exception  which  confirms  It.    He  can  believe  in 
nothing,  but  in  bis  own  self-conceit,  and  in  the  tadestnictible 
baseness,  folly,  and  hypocrisy  of  men.    For  him,  vhlue  is 
some  bubble  of  the  blood :   "  it  stands  written  on  his  face 
that  he  never  loved  a  living  soul."    Nay,  he  cannot  even 
hate:    at  Faust  himself  he  has  no  grudge;    he  merely 
tempU  Wm  by  way  of  experiment,  and  to  pass  the  time 
tdentiflcaUy.    Such  a  combinaUon  of  perfect  Understanding 
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with  perfect  SelflihneM,  of  logical  life  with  moral  Death ; 
10  unlverul  a  denier,  both  in  heart  and  head—it 
undoubt<>dly  a  child  of  Darkness,  an  emissary  of  ite 
primeval  Nothing :  and  coming  forward,  ar  he  does,  iike 
a  perton  of  breeding,  and  without  any  flavour  of  brim'^nne, 
may  stand  here,  in  his  merely  spiritual  deformity,  l  oi.c^ 
potent,  dangerous,  and  contemptible,  as  the  best  and  on\ 
genuine  Devil  of  these  latter  times. 

In  strong  contrast  with  this  impersonation  of  modem 
worldly-mindedneM    sUnds    Faust    hhnsclf,    by    nature 
the  antagonist  of  it,  but  destined  also  to  be  its  victim.    It 
Mephistopheles  represent  the  spirit       Denial,  Faust  may 
represent  that  of  Inquby  and  Er  .'.  »dr:   the  two  are, 
by  necessity,  in  conflict ;   the  lig.      uid  the  darkness  of 
man's  life  and  mind     Intrinsically,   Faust  is   a   noble 
being,  though  no  wise  one.    His  desires  are  towards  the 
high  and  true ;  nay,  with  a  whirlwind  impetuosity  he  rushes 
forth  over  the  Universe  to  grasp  all  excellence ;   his  heart 
yearns  towards  th   hiflnite  and  the  invisible :  only  that  he 
knows  not  the  conditions  under  which  alone  this  is  to  be 
attained.    Confidhig   hi   his   feelhig   of   hhnself,    he   has 
started  with  the  tacit  persuasion,  so  natural  to  all  men, 
that  he  at  least,  however  it  may  fare  with  others,  shall 
and  must  be  happg;    a  deep-seated,  though  only  half- 
conscious  conviction  lurks  hi  hhn,  that  wherever  he  is  not 
successful,    fortuT      b;\8   dealt   with    hhn    unjustly     His 
purposes  are  fal .   nay,  generous :    why  should  he  not 
prosper  hi  t  lem  ?    *  or  hi  all  his  lofty  asph-ings,  his  strivhigs 
after  truth  uud  more  than  human  greatness  of  mind,  it 
hns  never    .truck  hhn  to  inquire   how  he,  the  striver, 
vas  warraiit'jd  for  such  enterprises:  with  what  faculty 
Nature  had  equipped  bun;  withhi  what  limits  she  had 
hemmed  hhn   in;   by  what  right  he  pretended   to   be 
happy,  or  could,  some  short  space  ago,  have  pretended 
to  be  at  all.    Experience,  hideed,   will  teach  hhn,  for 
"Experience   is   the   best   of   schoolmasters;     only   the 
school-fees    are    heavy."    As   yet,    too,    disappointment, 
which  fronts  him  on  every  hand,  rather  maddens  than 
histructs.    Faust  has  spent  his  youth  and  manhood,  not 
as  others  do,  hi  the  sunny  crowded  paths  of  p  ofit,  or 
among  th<»  rosy  bowers  of  pleasure,  but  darkly  f   d  alone 
hi  the  seuxh  of  Truth  ;  b  it  fit  that  Truth  should  now  hide 
herself,  and  his  sleepless  pllgrunage  towards  Knowledge 
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and  Vision  end  in  the  pale  shadow  of  Doubt  ?  To  his 
dream  of  a  ^orious  higher  happiness,  ail  eartlily  happiness 
has  been  sacrificed ;  fHendsliip,  love,  the  social  rewards 
of  ambition  were  cheerfully  cast  aside,  for  liis  eye  and  his 
heart  were  bent  on  a  region  of  clear  and  supreme  good ; 
and  now,  in  its  stead,  he  finds  isolation,  silence,  and  despair. 
What  solace  remains?  Virtue  once  promised  to  be  her 
oym  reward ;  but  because  she  does  not  pay  him  in  the 
current  coin  of  worldly  enjoyment,  he  reckons  her  too  a 
delusion ;  and,  like  Brutus,  reproaches  as  a  shadow  what 
he  once  worshipped  as  a  substance.  Whither  shall  he 
now  tend  7  For  his  loadstars  have  gone  out  one  by  one ; 
and  as  the  darkness  fell,  the  strong  steady  wind  has  changed 
into  a  fierce  and  aimless  tornado.  Faust  calls  himself  a 
monster,  "without  object,  yet  without  rest"  The 
vehement,  keen,  and  stormful  nature  of  the  man  is  stung  into 
fury,  as  he  thinks  of  all  he  has  endured  and  lost;  he 
broods  in  ^oomy  meditation,  and,  like  Bellerophon, 
wanders  apart,  "eating  his  own  heart;"  or,  bursUng 
into  fiery  paroxysms,  curses  man's  whole  existence  as  a 
mockery ;  curses  hope  and  faith,  and  Joy  and  care,  and 
what  is  worst,  "  curses  patience  more  than  all  the  rest." 
Had  his  weak  arm  the  power,  he  could  smite  the  Universe 
asunder,  as  at  the  crack  of  Doom,  and  hurl  his  own  vexed 
being  along  with  it  into  the  silence  of  Annihilation. 

Thus  Faust  is  a  man  who  has  quitted  the  ways  of  vulgar 
men,  without  light  to  guide  him  on  a  better  way.  No 
longer  restricted  by  the  sympathies,  the  common  interests, 
and  common  persuasions  by  which  the  mass  of  mortals — 
each  individually  ignorant,  nay,  it  may  be,  stolid  and 
altogether  blind  as  to  the  proper  aim  of  life — are  yet  held 
together,  and,  like  stones  in  the  channel  of  a  torrent,  by 
their  multitude  and  mutual  collision,  are  made  to  move  with 
some  regularity— he  is  stfll  but  a  slave:  the  slave  of 
impulses,  which  are  stronger,  not  truer  or  better,  and  the 
more  unsafe  that  they  are  solitary.  He  sees  the  vulgar 
of  mankind  happy,  but  happy  only  in  thehr  baseness. 
Himself  he  feels  to  be  peculiar ;  the  victim  of  a  strange,  an 
unexampled  destiny;  not  as  other  men,  he  is  "with  them, 
not  of  them."  There  is  misery  here,  nay,  as  Goethe  has 
elsewhere  wisely  remarked,  the  beginning  of  madness 
itself.  It  is  only  In  the  sentiment  of  companionship  that 
men  fed  safe  and  assured :   to  all  doubts  and  mysterioas 
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"  qnestlonings  of  destiny,"  their  sole  satisfying  answer  is» 
Others  do  and  suffer  the  like.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the 
dullest  day-drudge  of  Mammon  might  tliinlc  hhnseif  into 
nnspealcable  abysses  of  despair ;  for  he  too  is  "  fearfuliy 
and  wonderfully  made ; "  Infinitude  and  Incomprehensi- 
bility surround  him  on  this  hand  and  that ;  and  the  vague 
spectre  Death,  silent  and  sure  as  Time,  is  advanchig  at  all 
moments  to  sweep  him  away  for  ever.  But  he  answers. 
Others  do  and  suffer  the  like ;  and  plods  along  without  mis- 
^vings.  Were  there  but  One  Man  in  the  world,  he  would 
be  a  terror  to  himself,  and  the  highest  man  not  less  so 
than  the  lowest.  Now,  it  b  as  this  One  Man  that  Faust 
regards  himself:  he  is  divided  from  his  fellows,  cannot 
answer  with  them.  Others  do  the  like ;  and  yet,  why  or 
how  he  specially  is  to  do  or  suffer  will  nowhere  reveal 
itself.  For  he  is  still  "  in  the  gall  of  bitterness."  Pride, 
and  an  entire  uncompromising  though  secret  love  of 
Self,  are  still  the  mainsprings  of  his  conduct.  Knowledge 
with  him  is  precious  only  because  it  is  power  ;  even  virtue 
he  would  love  chiefly  as  a  finer  sort  of  sensuality,  and 
because  it  was  his  virtue.  A  ravenous  hunger  for  enjoy- 
ment haunts  him  everywhere ;  the  stinted  allotments  of 
earthly  life  are  as  a  mockery  to  him :  to  the  iron  law  of 
force  he  will  not  yield,  for  his  heart,  though  torn,  is  yet 
unweakened,  and  till  Humility  shall  open  his  eyes,  the 
soft  law  of  Wisdom  will  be  hidden  from  him. 

To  invest  a  man  of  this  character  with  supernatural 
powers  is  but  enabling  hhn  to  repeat  his  error  on  a  larger 
scale — ^to  play  the  same  false  game  with  a  deeper  and 
more  ruinous  stake.  Go  where  he  may,  he  will  "  find  him- 
sdf  again  in  a  conditional  world;"  widen  his  sphere  a» 
he  pleases,  he  will  find  it  again  encircled  by  the  empire 
of  Necessity ;  the  gay  island  of  Existence  is  again  but  a 
fraction  of  the  ancient  realm  of  Night.  Were  he  all-wise 
and  all-powerful,  perhaps  he  might  be  contented  and 
virtuous ;  scarcely  otherwise.  The  poorest  human  soul 
is  infinite  in  wishes,  and  the  infinite  Universe  was  not 
made  for  one,  but  for  all.  *Vain  were  it  for  Faust,  by 
heaping  height  on  height,  to  struggle  towards  infinitude ; 
whUe  to  that  law  of  Self-denial,  by  which  alone  man's 
narrow  destiny  may  become  an  infinitude  within  itself^ 
he  is  still  a  stranger.  Such,  however,  is  his  attempt ;  not 
indeed  incited  by  hope,  but  goaded  on  by  despair,  he  unites 
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himself  with  the  Fiend,  as  with  a  stronger  though  a  wicked 
agency ;  reckless  of  all  issues,  if  so  were  that,  by  these 
means,  the  craving  of  his  heart  might  be  stayed,  and  the 
dark  secret  of  Destiny  unravelled  or  forgotten. 

It  is  this  conflictbig  union  of  the  higher  nature  of 
the  soul  with  the  lower  elements  of  human  life ;  of  Faust, 
the  son  of  Light  and  Free-will,  with  the  influences  of 
Doubt,  Denial,  and  Obstruction,  or  Mephistophdes,  who  is 
the  symbol  and  spokesman  of  these,  that  the  poet  has  here 
proposed  to  delineate.  A  high  problem,  and  of  which  the 
solution  is  yet  far  from  completed;  nay,  perhaps,  in  a 
poetical  sense,  Is  not,  strictly  speaking,  capable  of  com- 
pletion. For  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  this  contract 
with  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  little  or  no  mention  or  allusion 
is  made  to  a  Future  Life ;  whereby  it  might  seem  as  if 
the  action  was  not  intended,  in  the  manner  of  the  old 
Legend,  to  terminate  In  Faust's  perdition,  but  rather  as 
if  an  altogether  different  end  must  be  provided  for  him. 
Faust,  indeed,  wild  and  wilful  as  he  is,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  wicked,  much  less  as  an  utterly  reprobate,  man; 
we  do  not  reckon  him  ill-intentioned,  but  misguided  and 
miserable;  he  falls  into  crime,  not  by  purpose,  but  by 
accident  and  blindness.  To  send  him  to  the  Pit  of  Woe ; 
to  render  such  a  character  the  eternal  slave  of  Mephls- 
topheles,  would  look  like  making  darkness  triumphant 
over  light,  blind  force  over  erring  reason ;  or,  at  best, 
were  cutting  the  Gordian  knot,  not  loosing  it.  If  we 
mistake  not,  Goethe's  Faust  will  have  a  finer  moral  than 
the  old  nursery-tale,  or  the  other  plays  and  tales  that  have 
been  founded  on  it.  Our  seared  and  blighted  yet  still 
noble  Faust  will  not  end  in  the  madness  of  horror,  but  in 
Peace  grounded  on  better  Knowledge.  Whence  that 
Knowledge  Is  to  come,  what  higher  and  freer  world  of 
Art  or  Religion  may  be  hovering  In  the  mind  of  the  Poet, 
we  will  not  try  to  surmise:  perhaps  in  bright  aSrial 
emblematic  glimpses,  he  may  yet  show  It  us,  transient  and 
afar  off,  yet  clear  with  orient  beauty,  as  a  Land  of  Wonders 
and  new  Poetic  Heaven. 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  Work  already  finished, 
we  must  here  say  little  more.  Faustt  as  It  yet  stands,  is, 
indeed,  only  a  stating  of  the  difficulty  ;  but  a  stating  of  It 
wisely,  truly,  and  with  deepest  poetic  emphasis.  For  how 
many  living  hearts,  even  now  imprisoned  in  the  perplexities     , 
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of  Donbt,  do  these  wild,  pierc^g  tones  of  Faust,  his  ^thcfw 
big  agonies  and  fiery  desperation, "  speak  the  word  they  have 
long  been  waiting  to  hear  I"    A  nameless  pain  had  long 
brooded  over  the  soul ;  here,  by  some  light  touch,  it  starts 
into  form  and  voice :  we  see  it  and  know  it,  and  see  that 
another  also  knew  it.    This  Faust  is  as  a  mystic  Oracle  for 
the  mind — a  Dodona  grove,  where  the  oaks  and  fountains 
prophesy  to  us  of  our  destiny,  and  murmur  unearthly  secrets. 
How  all  this  is  managed,  and  the  Poem  so  curiously 
fashioned ;  how  the  clearest  insight  is  combined  with  the 
keenest  feeUng,  and  the  boldest  and  wildest  imagination ; 
by  what  soft  and  skilful  finishing  these  vo  heterogeneous 
elements  are  blended  bi  fine  harmony,  and  the  dark  world 
of  spirits,  with  iU  merely  metophysical  entities,  plays  like  a 
chequering  of  strange  mysterious  shadows  among  the  pal- 
pable objects  of  material  life ;   and  the  whole,  firm  in  its 
details,  and  sharp  and  solid  as  reality,  yet  hangs  before  us, 
melting  on  all  sides  into  air,  and  free  and  light  as  the  base- 
less fabric  of  a  vision ;  all  this  the  reader  can  learn  fully 
nowhere  but  by  long  study  in  the  Work  itself.    The  general 
scope  and  spirit  of  it  we  have  now  endeavoured  to  sketch ; 
the  few  incidents  on  which,  with  the  aid  of  much  dialogue 
and  exposition,  these  have  been  brought  out,  are  perhaps 
already  known  to  most  readers,  and,  at  all  events,  need  not 
be  minutely  recapitulated  here.    Mephistopheles  has  pro- 
mised to  nimself  that  he  will  lead  Faust  "through  the 
bustling  inanity  of  life,"  but  that  its  pleasures  shall  tempt 
and  not  satisfy  hhn ;  "  food  shall  hover  before  his  eager  lips, 
but  he  shall  beg  for  nourishment  in  vain."    Hitherto  they 
have  travelled  but  a  short  way  together ;  yet,  so  far,  the 
Denier  has  kept  his  engagement  well.    Faust,  endowed  with 
all  earthly  and  many  more  than  earthly  advantages,  is 
still  no  nearer  contentment ;   nay,  after  a  brief  season  ol 
marred  and  uncertain  joy,  he  finds  himself  sunk  into  deeper 
wretchedness  than  ever.    Margaret,  an  innocent  ghl  whom 
he  loves,  but  has  betrayed,  is  doomed  to  die,  and  already 
crazed  in  brain,  less  for  her  own  errors  than  for  his :  in  a 
scene  of  true  pathos  he  would  fata  persuade  her  to  escape 
with  him,  by  the  aid  of  Mephistopheles,  from  prison  ;  but 
in  the  instinct  of  her  heart  she  finds  an  invincible  aversion 
to  the  Fiend  ;  she  chooses  death  and  ignominy  rather  than 
life  and  love,  if  of  his  givhig.    At  her  final  refusal,  Mephis- 
topheles prodatans  that "  she  is  judged,"  a  voice  from  Above 
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that "  she  is  saved ; "  the  actiop  tenninatet ;  Faust  and  Mepli- 
btopheles  vanish  from  our  sight,  as  into  boundless  Space. 

And  now,  after  so  long  a  preface,  we  arrive  at  Helena,  the 
"  Qassico-romantic  Phantasmagoria,"  where  these  Adven- 
turers, strangely  altered  by  travel,  and  in  altogether  different 
costume,  have  again  risen  into  sight.    Our  long  preface  was 
not  needless ;  for  Faust  and  Helena,  though  separated  by 
some  wide  and  marvellous  interval,  are  nowise  disconnected. 
The  characters  may  have  changed  by  absence  ;  Faust  is  no 
longer  the  same  bitter  and  tempestuous  man,  but  appears 
in  chivalrous  composure,  with  a  sUent  energy,  a  grave  and, 
as  it  were,  comm&ndlng  ardour.    Mephistopheles  alone  may 
retain  somewhat  of  his  old  spiteful  shrewdness ;  but  still  the 
past  state  of  these  personages  must  illustrate  the  present ; 
and  only  by  what,  we  remember  of  them  can  we  try  to  inter- 
P'^t  what  we  sec.     In  fact,  the  style  of  Helena  is  altogether 
new— <iulet,  shnple.  Joyful ;  passing  by  a  short  gradation 
from  Qasslc  dlg)iity  into  Romantic  pomp ;  It  has  every- 
where a  full  and  tunny  tone  of  colouring ;  resembles  not  a 
tragedy,  but  a  gay,  gorgeous  masque.    Neither  is  Faust's 
former  history  alluded  to,  or  any  explanation  given  us  of 
occurrences  that  may  have  intervened.     It  Is  a  light  scene, 
divided  by  chasms  and  unknown  distance  from  that  other 
country  of  gloom.    Nevertheless,  the  latter  still  frowns  in 
the  background  ;  nay,  rises  aloft,  shutting  out  fcrther  view, 
and  our  gay  vision  attains  a  new  significance  as  It  is  painted 
on  that  canvas  of  storm. 

We  question  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  any  English 
reader  of  Faust,  that  the  work  needed  a  contbiuation,  or 
even  admitted  one.  To  the  Germans,  however,  In  their 
deeper  study  of  a  favourite  poem,  which  also  they  have 
full  means  of  studying,  this  has  long  been  no  secret ;  and 
such  as  have  seen  with  what  zeal  most  German  readers 
cherish  Faust,  and  how  the  younger  of  them  will  recite  whole 
scenes  of  It  with  a  vehemence  resembling  that  of  Gil  Bias 
and  his  Figures  Hibernoises,  in  the  streets  of  Oviedo,  may 
estimate  the  Interest  excited  In  that  country  by  the  follow- 
ing Notice  from  the  Author,  published  last  year  in  his  Kunst 
und  AUerthum. 

"  Helena.    Interlude  in  Faust 

"Faust's  character,  In  the  elcvaUon  to  which  latter  refinement, 
working  on  the  old  rude  Tradition,  has  raised  It,  represenU  a  man 
Who,  feeling  impatient  and  imprisoned  within  the  limits  of  mere 
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earthly  existence,  regards  the  possession  ot  ihe  highest  loioirledge, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fairest  blessings,  as  insufQcient  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  satisfy  his  longing :  a  spirit,  accordintfy,  which, 
straggling  out  on  an  sides,  ever  returns  the  more  unhappy. 

"  This  form  of  mind  is  so  accordant  with  our  modem  disposition, 
that  various  persons  of  abiUty  have  been  induced  to  undertake  the 
treatment  of  such  a  subject.  My  manner  of  attempting  it  obtained 
ar^'Toval :  distinguished  men  considered  the  matter,  and  commented 
on  my  performance  ;  aU  which  I  thanlcfully  observed.  At  the  SMne 
time  I  could  not  but  wonder  that  none  of  those  who  undertook  a 
continuation  and  completion  of  my  Fragment  had  lighted  on  the 
thought,  which  seemed  so  obvious,  that  the  composition  of  a  Second 
Part  must  necessarily  elevate  iUclf  altogether  away  from  the 
hampered  sphere  ot  the  First,  and  conduct  a  man  of  such  a  nature 
into  higher  re^ons,  under  worthier  circumstances. 

"  How  I,  for  my  part,  had  determined  to  essay  this,  lay  silently 
before  my  own  mind,  from  time  to  time  exciting  me  to  some  progress ; 
whUe  from  all  and  each  I  carefully  guarded  my  secret,  stiU  m  hope 
of  bringing  the  work  to  the  wished -for  issue.  Now,  however,  I 
must  no  longer  keep  back;  or,  in  publishing  my  collecUve  En- 
deavours,  conceal  any  farther  secret  from  the  worid ;  to  which, 
on  the  contrary,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  submit  my  whole  labours, 
even  though  In  a  fragmentary  state.  j   «.  _ 

"Accordingly  I  have  resolved  that  the  above-named  Piece, 
a  smaller  drama,  complete  within  itse'f,  but  pertaining  to  tha 
Second  Part  of  Faust,  shall  be  forthwith  presented  hi  the  Fhrst 
Portion  of  my  Works.  „ ,  ^  ,  ,    i^« 

"  The  wide  chasm  between  that  well-known  dolorous  conclusion 
of  the  First  Part,  and  the  entrance  of  an  antique  Grecian  Heroine, 
is  not  yet  overarched;  meanwhUe,  as  a  preamble,  my  readers 
wiU  accept  what  foUows :  '         **  ,  »    j„,. 

"  The  old  Legend  tells  us,  and  the  Puppet-play  fails  not  to  introduce 
the  scene,  that  Faust,  in  his  Unperious  pride  of  heart,  required  firom 
Mephistopheles  the  love  of  the  fair  Helena  of  Greece ;  in  whidi 
demand  the  other,  after  some  reluctance,  graUOed  him.  Not  to 
overlook  so  important  a  concern  in  our  work  was  a  duty  for  us :  ana 
how  we  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  it  wiU  be  seen  in  this  Interlude. 
But  what  may  have  furnished  the  proximate  occasion  of  such 
an  occurrence,  and  how,  after  manifold  hindrances,  our  old  magical 
Craftsman  can  have  found  means  to  bring  back  the  individual 
Helena,  in  person,  out  of  Omis  into  Lite,  must,  in  this  stage  of  the 
business,  remain  undiscovered.  For  th-  present.  It  Is  enough  11 
our  reader  will  admit  that  the  real  h  a  may  step  forth,  on 
antique  tragedy-cothurnus,  before  her  litlve  abode  in  Sparta. 
We  then  request  him  to  observe  In  what  rray  and  manner  Faust 
WiU  presume  to  court  favour  i^m  this  royal  all-famous  Beauty  of 
the  world." 

To  manage  so  unexampled  a  courtship  will  be  admitted 
to  be  no  easy  task  ;  lor  the  mad  hero's  prayer  must  here  be 
fulfilled  to  its  largest  extent  before  the  bushicss  can  proceed 
a  step ;  and  the  gods,  it  is  certafai,  are  not  in  the  habit  ot 
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annihflating  time  and  space,  even  to  make  "two  loveri 
happy."    Our  Marlowe  was  not  ignorant  of  this  mysterious 
tiataon  of  Faust's :   however,  he  slurs  It  over  briefly,  and 
without  fronthig  the  difficulty :  Helena  merely  fUts  across 
the  scene  as  an  ahy  pageant,  without  speech  or  personaUty, 
and  makes  the  lovesick  philosopher  "  hnmortal  by  a  kiss." 
Probably  there  are  not  many  that  would  grudge  Faust  such 
Immortality ;  we  at  least  nowise  envy  Wm :  for  who  does  net 
tee  that  this,  hi  all  human  probability,  is  no  real  Helena,  but 
only  some  hollow  phantasm  atUred  In  her  shape ;  while  the 
true  daughter  of  Leda  stUl  d'.sUs  afar  off  hi  the  hiane  khig- 
doms  of  Dis,  and  heeds  not  and  hears  not  the  most  potent 
InvocaUons  of  black  art  7    Another  matter  it  Is  to  call  forth 
the  frail  fair  one  hi  very  deed  ;  not  hi  form  only,  but  hi  soul 
and  life,  the  same  Helena  whom  the  Son  of  Atreus  wedded, 
and  for  whose  sake  Dion  ceased  to  be.    For  Faust  must 
behold  this  Wonder,  not  as  she  seemed,  but  as  she  was  • 
and  at  his  unearthly  desfre  the  Past  shall  become  Present ; 
and  the  antique  Thne  must  be  new-created,  and  give  back 
Its  persohs  and  circumstances,  though  so  long  since  rehi- 
gulf  ed  hi  the  silence  of  the  blank  bygone  Eternity  I    How- 
ever, Mephistopheles  is  a  cunnhig  genius,  and  will  not  start 
at  common  obstacles.    Perhaps,  hideed,  he  is  Metaphysician 
enough  to  know  that  Thne  and  Space  are  but  quiddiUes,  not 
entities ;  forms  of  the  human  soul.  Laws  of  Thought,  which 
to  us  appear  independent  existences,  but,  out  of  our  brahi, 
have  no  existence  whatever :  to  which  case  the  whole  nodus 
may  be  more  of  a  logical  cobweb  than  any  actual  material 
perplexity.    Let  us  see  how  he  unravels  it,  or  cuts  it. 

The  scene  is  Greece ;  not  our  poor  oppressed  Ottoman 
Morea,  but  the  old  heroic  Hellas  ;  for  the  sun  agato  shtoes 
on  Sparta,  and  "  Tyndarus'  high  House  "  stands  here  bright, 
massive,  and  entfre,  among  its  mountatos,  as  when  Mendaus 
revisited  it,  wearied  with  his  ten  years  of  warfare  and  eight 
of  sea-rovtog.  Helena  appears  to  front  of  the  Palace,  with 
a  Chorus  of  captive  Trojan  maidens.  -  These  are  but  Shades, 
we  know,  summoned  from  the  deep  realms  of  Hades,  and 
embodied  for  the  nonce :  but  the  conjurer  has  so  managed  it, 
that  they  themselves  have  no  consciousness  of  this  the.  jue 
and  highly  precarious  stete  of  existence :  the  totermediate 
three  thousand  years  have  been  obliterated,  or  compressed 
toto  a  potot ;  and  these  fair  figures,  on  revlslttog  the  upper 
air,  entertato  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  they  had  ever 
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left  It,  or,  indeed,  that  anything  ipedal  Iiad  happened ;  save 
only  that  they  had  Just  disembarlced  from  the  Spartan  ships, 
and  been  sent  forward  by  Menelaus  to  provide  for  his  recep- 
tion, which  is  shortly  to  follow.    All  these  indispensable 
prelhnhiaries,  it  would  appear,  Mephistopheles  has  arranged 
with  considerable  success.    Of  the  poor  Shades,  and  their 
entire  ignorance,  he  is  so  sure,  that  he  would  not  scruple  to 
cross-question  them  on  this  very  poUit,  so  ticklish  for  his 
whole  enterprise ;  nay,  cannot  forbear,  now  and  then,  throw- 
big  out  malicious  hints  to  mystify  Helena  herself,  and  raise 
the  strsngest  doubts  as  to  her  personal  identity.    Thus  on 
one  occasion,  as  we  shall  see,  he  reminds  her  of  a  scandal 
which  had  gone  abroad  of  her  being  a  double  personage,  of 
her  living  with  Ktag  Proteus  in  Egypt  at  the  very  time  when 
she  Uved  with  Beau  Paris  in  Troy  ;  and,  what  is  more  extra- 
ordinary still,  of  her  having  been  dead,  and  married  to 
Achilles  afterwards  in  the  Island  of  Leuce  I    Helena  admits 
that  it  is  the  most  inexplicable  thhig  on  earth  ;  can  only  con- 
jecture that  "  She  a  Vision  was  joined  to  him  a  Vision  "  ; 
and  then  sinks  into  a  reverie  or  swoon  in  the  arms  of  the 
Chorus.     In  this  way  can  the  nether-world  Scapbi  sport  with 
the  perplexed  Beauty  ;  and  by  sly  practice  make  her  show  us 
the  secret,  which  is  unknown  to  herself  I 

For  the  present,  however,  there  is  no  thought  of  such 
scruples.  Helena  and  her  maidens,  far  from  doubting  that 
they  are  real  authentic  denizens  of  this  world,  feel  them- 
selves in  a  deep  embarrassment  about  its  concerns.  From 
the  dialogue,  to  long  Alexandrines,  or  choral  Recitative, 
we  soon  gather  that  matters  were  a  threatening  aspect. 
Helena  salutes  her  paternal  and  nuptial  mansion  in  such 
style  as  may  beseem  an  erring  wife,  returned  from  so  eventful 
an  elopement;  alludes  with  charitable  lenience  to  her 
frailty  ;  which,  indeed  it  would  seem,  was  nothing  but  the 
merest  accident,  for  she  had  simply  gone  to  pay  her  vows, 
"  according  to  sacred  wont,"  to  the  temple  of  Cytherea, 
when  the  "Phrygian  robber"  seized  her;  and  further 
bifonns  us  that  the  hnmortals  still  foreshow  to  her  a  dubious 
future : 

For  seldom,  in  our  swift  ship,  did  my  husband  deign 
To  look  on  me ;  and  word  of  comfort  spake  be  none. 
As  if  a-brooding  mischief,  there  he  silent  sat ; 
UntU,  when  steered  into  Eorotas'  bending  bay. 
The  first  ships  with  their  prows  but  kissed  the  land. 
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H«  roM,  and  said,  m  by  th*  toIm  of  fods  liiq>irad : 
H«c«  will  I  that  my  warrioit,  troop  by  troop,  diibaik ; 
I  muatar  tbem,  in  battle-ordor,  on  tbo  ocaan  strand. 
But  thoa,  go  forward,  op  Enrotas*  laered  bank. 
Guiding  ttie  steeds  along  the  llowar>bon»rlnlded  spaee. 
Tin  thou  arrive  on  tba  taL  plain  wbere  Laeedamon, 
Erewhile  a  broad,  tniitrbearing  field,  has  piled  its  roofs 
Amid  the  mountains,  and  sends  up  the  smoke  of  hearths. 
Then  enter  thou  the  hi^towered  Palace ;  call  the  Maids 
I  left  at  parting,  and  the  wise  old  Stewardess : 
^^th  her  inspect  the  Treasures  which  thy  tether  left. 
And  I,  in  war  or  peace  still  adding,  have  heaped  up. 
Thou  flndest  all  in  order  standing ;  for  it  is 
The  prince's  privilege  to  see,  at  his  return. 
Each  household  item  as  it  was,  and  where  it  was ; 
For  of  hinuelf  the  slave  hath  power  to  alter  nought. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  Menelaut  has  given  her  direc- 
tions to  prepare  for  a  solemn  Sacrifice:  the  ewers,  the 
pateras,  the  a^  car,  the  axe,  dry  wood,  are  all  to  be  in  readiness ; 
only  of  the  victim  there  was  no  mention ;  a  circumstance 
urom  which  Helena  fails  not  to  draw  some  rather  alarming 
surmises.  However,  reflecting  that  all  issues  rest  with  the 
higher  Powers,  and  that,  in  any  case.  Irresolution  and  pro- 
crastination will  avail  her  nothing,  she  at  length  determines 
on  this  grand  enterprise  of  entoring  the  palace,  to  make  a 
general  review ;  and  enters  accordingly.  But  long  before 
any  such  business  could  have  been  finished,  she  hastUy 
returns,  with  a  frustrated,  nay  terrified,  aspf.'ct ;  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  her  Chorus,  who  pressingly  inquire  the  cause. 

Helena,  who  has  left  the  door-leaves  open,  agitated 

Beseems  not  that  Jove's  daughter  shrink  with  common  fright. 

Nor  by  the  brief  cold  touch  of  Fear  be  chilled  and  stunned. 

Yet  tlie  Horror,  which  ascending,  in  the  womb  of  Night, 

From  deeps  of  Chaos,  rolls  itself  together  many-shaped, 

Lilce  glowing  Qouds,  from  out  the  mountain's  flre-Um>at, 

In  threatening  ghastliness,  may  shake  even  heroes'  hearts. 

So  have  the  Stygian  here  to-day  appointed  me 

A  welcome  to  my  native  Mansion,  such  that  fain 

From  the  oft-trod,  long-wished-for  threshold,  like  a  guest 

That  has  took  leave,  I  would  withdraw  my  steps  for  aye. 

But  no  I    Retreated  have  I  to  the  light,  nor  shall 

Ye  farther  force  me,  angry  Powers,  l>e  who  ye  may. 

New  expiations  will  I  use  ;  then  purified. 

The  blaze  of  the  Hearth  may  greet  the  Mistress  as  the  Lord. 

PANTHA  .IS  the  GHORAOE 

Discover,  noble  queen,  to  us  thy  handmaidens, 
That  wait  by  thee  in  love,  what  misery  has  betallen. 
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Wh&t  I  have  swn,  ye  too  with  your  own  eyee  thaU  i ee, 

MNIght  hite  notire..^  «ick'd  her  Phantom,  back 

To  the  abvMes  ol  her  wonder-bearing  breait. 

Yt^woSdyTknow  thU  thing.  I  tdl  It  you  in  wordt. 

wi^Snt  in  pment  duty,  yet  with  wudou.  thought, 

I  eSmnly  let  toot  in  these  high  royal  Halli. 

The  tUent.  vacant  pauages  astounded  me ; 

For  tread  of  hasty  footsteps  nowhere  met  the  ear. 

Nor  bustle  as  of  busy  menial-work  the  eye. 

Srinald  comes  forth  to  me.  no  Stewardess,  such  as 

Stm  wont  with  friendly  welcome  *»  •?«*•  •"h^"*"' 

But  as.  alone  advancing.  I  approach  th«H«fJJ'. 

There  bv  the  ashy  remnant  of  dim,  outbumt  coals, 

ISTioucStagTn  the  ground,  up-muffled,  some  huge  Crone. 

Not  Min  sleep  she  sat.  but  as  ta  <»«>wsy  muse. 

With  ordering  voice  I  bid  her  rise ;  nought  doubting  twas 

TTMStewordMS  the  King,  at  parting  hence,  had  left. 

bSI  heSSTthrunk  together  sits  she  moUorfm; 

Sd  as  I  chid,  at  last  ontstretch'd  her »««  ri tf^t  »nn. 
As  if  she  beckoned  me  from  ban  and  I      tft  jwjy- 
I  tmilndignant  from  her.  and  hasten  out  forthwith 
T^Mds  the  steps  whereon  aloft  the  TTialamo. 
iZmed  rises  •  and  near  by  it  the  Treasure-room ; 
V^^.^0.  S  W^der  star^  abruptly  from  the  floor ; 
ImSoui,  barring  my  advance,  displays  herself 
I? Wmrd  suture.  hoUow  bloodshot  eyes  ;  a  shape 
S  wISS  s'SJSness.  to  perplex  f  fm«^^,^lf'' 
But  I  dUcourse  to  the  air ;  for  words  in  vidn  attempt 
To  body  forth  to  sight  the  form  that  dwelta  n  us. 
ThoTsee  herself  I    She  ventures  forward  to  the  Ught  1 
He^wraiS  mSiers  tiU  our  Lord  wd  King  shall  ^me. 
™riiasUy  births  of  Night.  ApoUo,  beauty  s  friend, 
Disperses  back  to  their  abysses,  or  subdues. 

Phorcvas  enters  on  the  threshold,  between  the  door-posts 

CHORUS 
Much  have  I  seen,  and  strange,  though  the  ringlets 
yJuUiful  and  thick  stUl  wave  round  my  temples  : 
Terrors  a  many,  war  and  its  horrors 
"Witnessed  I  once  in  Ilion  s  night 

?Kugh' «ie  clanging,  doudy^vered  din  of 

Onrushing  warriors,  heard  I  th'  Immortals 

Shouting  in  anger,  heard  I  B«"ona  s 

Iron-toned  voice  resound  from  without 

Qty-wards. 

Ah  I  the  aty  yet  stood,  with  iU 

Bulwarks  ;  Hion  safely  yet 

Towered :  but  spreading  from  house  over 

House,  the  flame  did  begirdle  us ; 
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Sea-Uke,  rad.  load,  and  bilkmy ; 
Hither,  thither,  as  tempett  floods. 
Over  the  death-drdad  Qty. 

Flying,  saw  I,  Uvovgli  heat  and  through 
(Hoom  and  glare  of  that  flre-ocean, 
Shapee  of  Gods  in  their  wrathfubiese, 
Stalldng  grim,  fierce,  and  terriole. 
Giant-high,  through  the  luridl'v 
FUme-dyed  dusic  of  that  vapoar. 

Did  I  see  It,  or  was  It  but 
Terror  of  heart  that  fashioned 
Forms  so  aflrighting  ?    Know  can  I 
Never :  but  here  that  I  view  this 
Horrible  Thing  with  my  own  eyes. 
This  of  a  surety  beUeve  I : 
Yea,  I  could  dutch  't  in  my  fingers. 
Did  not,  from  Shape  so  dangerous. 
Fear  at  a  distance  Iceep  me.  * 

Which  of  old  Phorcys' 
Daughters  then  art  thou  ? 
For  I  compare  thee  to 
That  generation. 
Art  thou  belike  of  the  Graite, 
Gray-bom,  .one  eye  and  one  tooth 
Using  alternate. 
Child  or  descendant  7 

Darest  thou.  Haggard, 
Qose  by  such  beauty, 
'Fore  the  divine  glance  of 
Phoebus  display  thee  ? 
But  display  as  it  pleases  thee ; 
For  the  u^y  he  heedeth  not,        ' 
As  his  bright  eye  yet  never  did 
Look  on  a  shadow. 

But  us  mortals,  alas  for  it  I 
Law  of  Destiny  burdens  us 
With  the  unspeakable  eye-sorrow 
Which  such  a  sight,  unblessed,  detestable. 
Doth  in  lovers  of  beauty  awaken. 

Nay  then,  hear,  since  thou  shamdessly 
Com'st  forth  fronting  us,  hear  only 
Curses,  hear  all  manner  of  threatenings. 
Out  of  the  scornful  lips  of  the  happier 
That  were  made  by  the  Deities. 

PHORCYA.S 

Od  is  the  saw,  but  high  and  true  remains  its  sense. 
That  Shame  and  Beauty  ne'er,  together  hand  hi  hand. 
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atotCtwli««v«r.  on  thtir  way.  on*  h«p«  to  nmt 

Sluuno  aU  in  •ofiow,  B«iuty  port  and  »«",«  "^ » 
imtho  bollow  night  of  Orcut  eatcfaw  It  at  tength, 
M  afTandwrtoklShava  not  tamed  Ittong  before- 
So  youTye  wanton.,  waited  hither  from  'ti^ige  land.. 
I  Aid  to  tnmutt.  Uke  tho  crane.'  hoan.  JtagUng  flight, 
Tfcat  over  our  head.,  to  long-drawn  doud,  wnd.  down 
ttTaJaUnS^bble,  and  tempU  the  .Uent  wanderer  that  ho  look 
SLttTth! Jr;  moment :  but  toey  g  ttelr  way. 
And  he  goe.  hi. ;  m  aUo  will  It  be  with  v*. 

Who  then  are  ye.  that  here,  to  »•«%?•"" 'J'J;^.  . 
Uka  drunk  one^  ye  dare  uproar  at  thU  Palace  gaU  7 

Who  th«u  aro  ye.  that  at  the  StewardeMof  the  King'.  Houm 
Ye  howL  a.  at  the  moon  the  crabbed  brood  of  dog*  ? 
Thtok^e  'U.  hid  from  me  what  m.m»er  of  Uitog  ye  are  T 
YeVaJbegotten.  flght-bred,  '«th«^-»»«*^;'L?*^ ' 
LaMdTiou.  crew,  .educing  a.  .educed,  that  5«»te, 
farioUM:  ahke  the  wldier*.  and  the  burner*,  .trength  1 
He»  I2ing>u  gathered,  .eem.  a.  a  cicadMwarm 

aiuTek^>o^»rti5.tir^^^^ 

We  have  thought  It  right  to  give  so  much  of  «»«*•  •^«"J" 
exposiUons  and  altcrcaUons.  In  the  words,  as  far  as  might  be. 
SSe  pSSes  themselves ;  happy  could  we.  hi  any  measure 
baiS  ttansfused  the  broad,  yet  rich  and  chasU.  ^P"c^ty 
of  these  long  iambics ;  or  faniUted  the  tone,  as  we  have  done 
Se  m?tw.  of  that  choral  song;  its  'ude  e-^^V'***;.^^ 
tortuous,  iwkward-looking.  artless  strength,  as  we  have  done 
lU  dactyls  and  anap«sts.    The  task  was  no  easy  one  ;  M»d 
we  rmSi."   might  have  been  expected.  litUe  contented 
^th^florts ;  having,  todeed,  notWng  to  boast  of.  except 
Tsto^  fldeUty  to  the  origfaial.     H  the  reader,  through  such 
SSSJn.  can  obtaUi  any  glhnpse  of  Helena  itsdf.  he  wUl 
not  only  pardon  us.  but  thank  us.*  To  our  oy^m^^, 
at  least^  there  is  everywhere  a  strange,  piquant,  quite 
SLX^cha^  to  thesThnitations  of  the  old  Grecian  sty^: 
rSof  the  ridiculous,  if  we  might  say  so  is  W^f  «d  with 
thnublime,  yet  blended  with  it  sofUy.  and  only  to  temper 
S  awt^tyf  tor  often,  so  graphic  is  the  deitoe^^°^»  ^« 
"  aMost  feel  as  if  a  visU  were  opened  through  the  long 
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of  that  old  grave  time ;  mw  them  egiSllvtog  totwfoW 

audU>Iy  dtocoum  In  a  dialect  which  had  long  bewdead. 

^?J  ■"  ^  ~J?"  *•  "®"  »■•*»  than  Goethe:  aa  a 
jnod^-MUque,  his  /pA/i^nte  «"«*  »>•  considered  rurhnSed 
In  poetry.  A  similar  thoroughly  classical  snliit  win  hi! 
found  ta  this  First  Part  of  ITtS?;  ^tS  ^er^tSj 
two  pieces  is  essentially  different  Here,  we  sho^fsS 
we  ve  more  renUnded  of  Sophodes,  perhaps  of  iEscbyS* 
thM  of  Euripides:  it  Is  more  niS^co^ou^  «^S^ 
taarUfldal;  a  stfll  more  ancient  sty£  Hovve^^SyJ 
mln^i^"?'  ^  Hetoa  and  Phorcyas  fai  their  whole  de^ 
•nent  here  I  How  fhmk  and  downright  In  speech  •  ahova 
1^  how  minute  and  spedflc;  no  tfto^seof^oi^SteS 

^erent  object  seems  a  new  unknown  one.  and  ^equSs  tobJ 

•  ?i""iS*****^  In  Mke  manner,  what  imbeSwehon^t 
and  edUying  than  the  chant  of  tha  Chorus TWtthXt 
fataUtablenarre/nheyrecc  ^othesackof TVoy.and^d^! 
fT  !!.K*?°^**  their  selves  that  they  do  actiaUy  Se  tSs 
•' horrib  •  Thing  " ;  then  lament  the  law  of  D«ttay^uS 
dooms  them  to  such  "  unspeakable  eye-sorrow  "-iSd 
ftoaUy.  break  forth  Into  sheer  o^g ;  toS^wWchPhiri^. 
•nswew  In  the  like  free  and  plafa^^  toWo?      ^" 

«fliv  ni^.TAf^'^- .  '^^  hard-tempered  and  so  dreadfuUy 
ugly  old  lady  the  reader  cannot  help  suspecting,  at  flrstSS? 
to  be  some  cousta-german  of  Mephlstopheles.  or  Ind^  ffi 
£SL1;'*°'/'*^.^**'^""«^'  whldhlatt;rsusplSntte 

moT^  cert^ty     There  is  a  sarcasUc  maUce  In  the  "  iS«« 
old  Stewardess  "  which  cannot  be  mistaken.    MemwM^ 
the  Chorus  and  the  beldame  indulge  stiffSher  iS^uJSS 
abuse;  sheupbraiding  them  with  their  giddlLessandTOton 
encr^n  '  *^?  <*««*»"«  «"«i>«tedly  her  eSrme^d" 
an7ti^  S7?"^  *^**™'-    "***"•'  »»°^«v«^»  Interpol ; 
?e^JLi!p?l^?°"'  P^t'^ndlng  that  she  has  notlSTnoi 
taS^,««  ^^  **'«"«*'  *°  **^  *»**  M*«tress.  smooths  hewdf 
iTnUrin  k'";  ^^'^^^  "**  «^^*test  humility,  and  ev« 
vSS^        ^'^i"'  protection  against  the  insoleice  of  uT^ 
young  ones.    But  wicked  Phorcyas  is  only  widttoffW 
opportunity;  sUU  neither  unwilling  to  wo^i  n^fSLS 
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itrlkt.  Hdewi,  to  expd  tome  unpleauntvapouriaf  doubt, 
to  reviewing  her  put  history,  In  concert  with  Phorcyw;  and 
cbMrvet  that  the  latter  had  been  appototri  StewardeM  by 
MeaeUtts.  on  hto  return  from  hto  Cretan  expcdlUon  to  Sparta. 
No  looner  to  SparU  menUoned.  than  the  crone,  with  an 
offldotts  ak  of  helplng-out  the  itory,  adds : 

Which  thoo  fowookett,  Dion's  tower^ndrded  town 
Prtbrrlng,  and  th*  unexhausUd  Joyt  of  Love. 

HELENA 

lUmtaid  t>«  not  of  Joyt ;  »  ■I|;*»ohe»iT  woe's 
i«ih.wtiH«  soon  followed,  crushing  breut  end  heart. 

PHORCYAt 

Bat  I  have  heard  thou  Mvest  on  earth  a  double  We ; 
In  nion  seen,  and  seen  the  while  in  Egypt  too. 

HELENA 

Confound  not  so  the  weakness  of  my  weary  sense : 
Hue  even,  who  or  what  I  am,  I  know  it  not. 

PII0RCYA8 

Then  I  have  heard  how,  from  the  hoUow  Realm  of  Shades, 
Achilles  too  did  fervenUy  unite  himself  to  thee  ; 
Thy  earlier  love  reclaiming,  spite  of  aU  Fate  s  laws. 

HELENA 

To  him  the  Vition,  I  a  VUion  Joined  myself : 

It  was  a  dreaia,  the  very  words  may  teach  us  tws. 

But  I  am  fatot ;  and  to  myself  a  VUion  grow. 

isut  I  am  lain  ,    ^^^^  lito  the  arm»  of  one  divUion  of  the  Chonu, 

CHORUS 

SUence!  sUence! 
Evll-eyed,  evU-tongued,  thou  1 
Through  so  shriveUed-up,  one-tooth  da 
Mouth,  what  good  can  come  from  that 
Tluroat  of  ^  errors  detestable — 

-In  which  style  they  continue  musicaUy  mating  »icr,tm 
"  Helena  has  recovered,  and  again  stands  In  the jnldd^e 
of  tte  chorus  "  ;  when  Phorcyas,  with  the  most  whced^^ng 
Sr^hastens  to  greet  her,  to  a  new  sort  of  verse,  as  U  nothtog 
whatever  had  happened : 

PHORCYAS 

btnM  forth  from  passing  doud  the  sun  of  thU  bright  day : 
KSavS'^wTuld  charm  us.now  her  beams  in  splendour  blind. 


m 
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As  the  world  doth  look  before  thee,  in  such  gentle  wise  then  look'st. 
Let  them  call  me  so  unlovely,  what  is  lovely  know  I  well. 

HBLBNA 

Come  so  wavering  from  the  Void  which  In  that  fidntness  drded  me. 

Glad  I  were  to  rest  again  a  space ;  so  weary  are  my  limbs. 

Yet  it  well  becometh  queens,  all  mortals  it  becometh  weD, 

To  possess  their  hearts  in  patience,  and  await  what  can  betide. 

PHORCYAS 

Whilst  thou  standest  In  thy  greatness.  In  thy  beauty  here. 
Says  thy  look  that  thou  commandest:   what  command'st  thouf 
Speak  it  out. 

HELENA 
To  conclude  your  quarrel's  idle  loitering  be  prepared : 
Haste,  arrange  the  Sacrifice  the  King  commanded  me. 

PHORCYAS 
All  is  ready  In  the  Palace,  bowl  and  tripod,  sharp-ground  axe 
For  besprinkling,  for  befuming :  now  the  VicUm  let  us  see. 


This  the  King  appointed  not. 


HELENA 


PHORCYAS 

Spoke  not  of  this  ?    O  word  of  woe  I 


HELENA 

What  strange  sorrow  overpowers  thee  T 

PHORCYAS 


Queen,  'tis  thou  he  meant. 


I? 


And  these. 


HELENA 

PHORCYAS 

CHORUS 

O  woe  I  O  woe  I 


PHORCYAS 

Thou  fallest  by  the  axe's  stroke. 


HELENA 

Horrible,  yet  look'd  for :  hapless  1 1 

PHORCYAS 


Inevitable  seems  it  m«. 
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CHORUS 

Ah,  and  nt  ?    What  will  become  of  ut  ? 

PHORCYAS 

She  dies  a  noble  death : 
Ye.  on  the  high  Beam  within  that  bean  the  rafters  and  the  roof, 
As  in  birding-Ume  so  many  woodlarks,  in  a  row.  shall  sprawl. 

IHelena  and  ChoruM  stand  astounded  and  terror-struek  ;  in 
expressive,  utU-eoneerted  grouping, 

PHORCYAS 

Poor  spectres  1— All  like  frozen  statues  there  ye  stand. 
In  fright  to  leave  the  Day  which  not  belongs  to  you. 
No  man  or  spectre,  more  than  yon,  is  fond  to  quit 
The  Upper  Light ;  yet  rescue,  respite  finds  not  one : 
AU  know  it,  aU  believe  it,  few  delight  in  it. 
Enough,  'tis  over  with  you  I    And  so  let's  to  work. 

How  the  cursed  dd  beldame  enjoys  the  agony  of  these 
poor  Shades  ;  nay,  we  suspect,  she  is  laughing  in  her  sleeve 
at  the  very  Classicism  of  this  Drama,  which  she  herself  has 
contrived,  and  is  even  now  helping  to  enact  I    Observe, 
she  has  quitted  her  octameter  trochaics  again,  and  taken  to 
plain  blank  verse  ;  a  sign,  perhaps,  that  she  is  getting  weary 
of  the  whole  Qassical  concern  1    But  however  this  may  be, 
she  now  claps  her  hands,  whereupon  certata  distorted  dwarf 
figures  appear  at  the  door,  and,  with  great  speed  and  agility, 
at  her  order,  brhig  forth  the  sacrificial  apparatus  ;  on  which 
she  fails  not  to  descant  demonstratively,  explahiing  the 
purpose  of  the  several  articles  as  they  are  successively  fitted 
up  before  her.    Here  is  the  "  gold-homed  altar,"  the  "  axe 
glittering  over  Its  sliver  edge  "  ;  then  there  must  be  "  water- 
urns  to  wash  the  black  blood's  defilement,"  and  a  "  precious 
mat "  to  kneel  on,  for  the  victim  Is  to  be  beheaded  queenllke. 
On  aU  hands  mortal  horror  I    But  Phorcyas  hints  darkly 
that  there  is  still  a  way  of  escape  left ;  this,  of  course,  every 
one  Is  hi  deepest  eagerness  to  learn.    Here,  one  would  tWnk, 
she  might  for  once  come  to  the  point  without  digression ;  but 
Phorcyas  has  her  own  way  of  stating  a  fact.    She  thus 
commences : 

PHORCYAS 

Whoso,  collecting  store  of  wealth,  at  home  abides 
To  parget  in  due  season  his  high  dwelling's  walls. 
And  prudent  guard  his  roof  from  inroad  of  the  rain. 
With  him,  through  long  still  yean  of  life,  it  shaU  be  weU. 


I 
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Bat  he  who  UghUy,  in  hU  foDy,  bent  to  rove, 

wS*i!Sf  ^t^.^^O'ring  foot  hU  threshold's  sacred  line. 

S  S.°**'  "k  ^  i"'"?''  *•»•  "»«*«»'  I»««*  indeed  * 

Still  there,  but  else  all  aiter-d,  if  not  overthrown. 

HELENA 

Why  these  trite  saws  ?    Thou  wert  to  teach  us,  not  reprove. 

PHORCYA8 

Historical  it  is,  is  nowise  a  reproof. 

Sea-ro>ing,  steer'd  King  Menelaus  brisk  bom  bay  to  bay : 

Descended  on  aU  porU  and  isles,  a  plundering  t6t,       ^ ' 

And  stm  oime  bade  with  booty,  which  yet  moulders  here. 

Then  by  the  walls  of  Dion  spent  he  ten  h>ng  yean- 

How  many  in  his  homeward  voyage  were  hard  to  Icnow 

But  aU  thU  while  how  stands  it  h^  with  T^SdaJiu" 

High  house  T    How  stands  it  with  his  own  domains  around  ? 

HELENA 

b  love  of  railing,  then,  so  interwoven  with  thee 

That  thus,  except  to  chide,  thou  canst  not  move  thy  lips  ? 

PROBCYAS 

So  many  years  forsaken  stood  the  mountain  glen, 

«  vl**;  2?"***  '"*"  Sparta,  towards  the  higher  land  ascends 

Behind  Taygetus ;  where,  as  yet  a  meiry  brook, 

Eurotas  gurgles  on,  and  then,  along  our  Vale, 

to  sep'rate  streams  abroad  outflowing  feeds  your  Swans 

There,  backwards  in  the  rocky  hills,  a  daring  race 

Have  flx'd  themselves,  forth  issuing  from  Cimmerian  Niaht  • 

An  mexpugnable  stronghold  have  piled  aloft,  * 

From  which  they  harry  land  and  people  as  they  please. 


How  could  they  ? 


HELENA 

AU  impossible  it  seems  to  me. 


Enough  of  time  they  had 


PHORCYAS 

'Us  haply  twenty  years. 


Is  One  the  A: aster  ? 


HELENA 

Are  there  Robbers  many ;  leagued  ? 


PHORCYAS 

Not  Robbers  these  :  yet  many,  and  the  Master  One. 
Of  him  I  say  no  ill,  though  hither  too  he  came. 
What  might  not  he  have  took  ?  yet  did  content  himself 
With  some  small  Present,  so  he  called  it,  Tribute  not. 


How  looks  he  7 


HELENA 


I 
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PHORCYAS 

NowlM  in  I    To  me  he  pleasant  look'd. 
A  Joennd,  gallant,  hardy,  handsome  man  it  is. 
And  raUonal  in  speech,  as  of  the  Greeks  are  few. 
We  call  the  folk  Barbarian ;  yet  I  question  much 
If  one  there  be  so  cruel,  as  at  Dion 
Fun  many  of  our  best  heroes  man-devouring  were. 
I  do  respect  his  greatness,  and  conflde  in  him. 
And  for  his  Tower  I  this  with  your  own  eyes  ye  should  see : 
Another  thing  it  is  than  clumsy  boulder-work. 
Such  as  our  Fathers,  nothing  scrupling,  huddled  up, 
Cydopean,  and  like  Cydops-builders,  one  rude  crag 
(ta  other  rude  crags  tumbUng :  in  that  Tow'r  of  theirs 
Tis  rfumb  and  level  aU,  and  done  by  square  and  rol^ 
Look  on  it  from  without  I    Heavenward  it  soars  on  Ugli, 
So  striight,  so  tight  of  Joint,  and  mirror-smooth  as  steel : 
To  clamber  there— Nay,  even  your  very  Thought  sUdM  down— 
And  then,  within,  sudi  courts,  broad  spaces,  aU  around. 
With  masonry  encompass'd  of  every  sort  and  use : 
There  have  ye  arches,  archlets,  pillars,  piUarlets, 
I  alconies,  gdleries,  for  looking  out  and  in. 

And  coats  of  arms. 

CHORUS 

Of  arms  7    What  mean'st  thou  T 

PHORCYAS 

AJax  boi« 
A  twisted  Snake  on  his  Shield,  as  ye  yourselves  have  seen. 
The  Seven  also  before  Thebes  bore  carved  work 
Each  on  his  Shield  :  devices  rich  and  fuU  of  sense : 
There  saw  ye  moon  and  stars  of  the  nightly  heaven  s  vault. 
And  goddesses,  isnd  heroes,  ladders,  torches,  swords. 
And  dangerous  ijols,  such  as  in  storm  o'erfaU  good  towns. 
Escutcheons  of  Uke  sort  our  heroes  also  be"  = 
There  see  ye  Uons,  eagles,  daws  besides,  and  bUls, 
Then  bunalo-homs,  and  wings,  and  roses,  peacock-tans ; 
And  bandelets,  gold  and  black  and  silver,  blue  and  red. 
Suclillke  are  there  hung  up  in  HaUs,  row  "tef/o^  ; 
In  halls,  so  large,  so  lofty,  boundless  as  the  World ; 
'I'here  might  ye  dance  I 

CHORUS 

Ha  I  Tell  us,  are  there  dancers  there  T 

PHORCYAS 

The  best  on  earth  1    A  golden-hair-d,  fresh,  younker  band. 
They  breathe  of  youth  :  Paris  alone  so  breath  d  when  to 
Our  Queen  he  came  too  near. 

HELENA 

Thou  quite  dost  lose 
The  tenor  of  thy  story :  say  me  thy  last  word. 
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PHORCTAS 

ThyjeU  wUt  say  It :  say  it  earnetUy,  audibly.  Yes ! 
Next  moment,  I  sumnind  thee  with  that  Tuw'r. 

The  step  Is  questionable :  for  Is  not  this  Phorcyas  a  person 
of  the  most  suspicious  character ;  or  rather,  is  it  not  certain 
that  she  Is  a  Turk  in  grata,  and  wiU,  ahnost  of  a  surety,  co 
how  it  may,  turn  good  tato  bad  7    And  yet,  what  is  to  be 
done  7    A  trumpet,  said  to  be  that  of  Menelaus,  sounds  to  the 
distance,  at  which  the  Chorus  shrtak  together  to  tocrcased 
terror.    Phorcyas  coldly  remtads  them  of  Deiphobus  with 
his  slit  nose,  as  a  small  token  of  Menelaus'  turn  of  thinktag  on 
these  matters ;  supposes,  however,  that  there  Is  now  nothtarf 
for  It  but  to  wait  the  Issue,  and  die  with  propriety.    Helena 
has  no  wish  to  die,  either  with  propriety  or  fanpropriety  • 
she  pronounces,  though  with  a  faltertag  resolve,  the  deflnitivi 
yes.    A  burst  of  Joy  breaks  from  the  Chorus  ;  thick  fog  rises 
aU  round,  to  the  midst  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  their  wUd 
tremulous  chant,  they  feel  themselves  hurried  through  the 
air :  Eurotas  is  swept  from  sight,  and  the  cry  of  its  Swans 
fades  ominously  away  to  the  distance ;    for  now.  as  we 
suppose.  "  Tyndarus'  high  House."  with  aU  Its  appendages. 
Is  rushing  back  toto  the  depths  of  the  Past ;  old  Lacedxmok 
has  agato  become  new  Misitra ;  only  Tay  getus.  with  another 
name,  remafas  unchanged :   and  the  Ktog  of  Rivers  feeds 
among  his  sedges  quite  a  different  race  of  Swans  than  those 

,  *u  ri  ^*  *"***  ^  P^^^*"8  *^«y'  *>"*  yet,  to  the  horror 
of  the  Chorus  no  clear  daylight  returns.  Dfan  masses  rise 
round  them:  Phorcyas  has  vanished.  IsitacasUe7  Is  it 
a  cavern  7    They  find  themselves  to  the  "  Interior  Court  of 

;V.!.I°^^''  ^""•ounded  with  rich  fantasUc  buildtogs  of  the 
Middle  Ages  1  "  e    «    "*« 

If.  hitherto,  we  have  moved  along  with  considerable  con- 
venience over  ground  singular  enough  todeed,  yet,  the  nature 
of  it  once  understood,  affordtog  firm  footing  and  no  un- 
pleasant scenery,  we  come  now  to  a  strange  mixed  element. 

fllw  if  !"1*  f '  "  "^*****'  walktog.  swimmtog.  nor.  even 
flytog.  could  rightly  avail  us.  We  have  cheerfully  admitted, 
and  honesUy  believed,  that  Helena  and  her  Chorus  were 
Shades;  but  now  they  appear  to  be  changtog  toto  mere 
Ideas,  mere  Metaphors,  or  poetic  Thoup  Faust  too— 

for  he,  as  every  one  sees,  must  be  lord  o.         Fortress— •  ^  a 
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much  altered  man  since  we  last  met  him.  Nay,  sometimes 
we  could  fancy  he  were  only  acting  a  part  on  this  occasion ; 
were  a  mere  mummer,  representing  nut  so  much  his  own 
natural  personality  as  some  shadow  and  hnpersonation  of  . 
his  history ;  not  so  much  his  own  Faustship  as  the  Tradition 
of  Faust's  adventures,  and  the  Genius  of  the  People  among 
whom  this  took  its  rise.  For,  indeed,  he  has  strange  gifts 
of  flying  through  the  air,  and  living,  in  apparent  friendship 
and  contentment,  with  mere  Eidolons  ;  and,  being  exces- 
sively reserved  withal,  he  becomes  not  a  little  enigmatic.  In 
fact,  our  whole  "  Interlude  '*  changes  its  character  at  this 
point :  the  Greek  style  passes  abruptly  hito  the  Spanish  ; 
at  one  bound  we  have  left  the  Seven  before  Thebes,  and  got 
into  the  Yida  es  Sueho.  The  action,  too,  becomes  more  and 
more  typical ;  or  rather,  we  should  say,  half-typical ;  for 
it  wiU  neither  hold  righUy  together  as  allegory  nor  as  matter 
of  fact. 

Thus  do  we  see  ourselves  hesitating  on  the  verge  of  a 
wondrous  region,  "  neither  sea  nor  good  dry  land  "  ;  full 
of  shapes  and  musical  tones,  but  all  dun,  fluctuating,  unsub- 
stantial, chaotic.  Danger  there  is  that  the  critic  may  require 
"  both  oar  and  sail "  ;  nay,  it  wiU  be  well  if,  like  that  other 
great  Traveller,  he  meet  not  some  vast  vacuity,  where,  all 
unawares. 

Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  drop 
Ten  thousand  fathom  deep    .... 

and  so  keep  falling  till 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud. 
Instinct  with  flre  and  nitre,  hurry  him 
As  many  npdlts  aloft    .... 

—Meaning,  probably,  that  he  is  to  be  "  blown-up  "  by  non- 
plused and  justly  exasperated  Review-reviewers !  Never- 
theless, unappalled  by  these  possibilities,  we  venture  forward 
into  this  hnpalpable  Lhnbo  ;  and  must  endeavour  to  render 
such  account  of  the  "  sensible  species  "  and  "  ghosts  of 
defunct  bodies  "  we  may  meet  there,  as  shall  be  moderately 
satisfactory  to  the  reader. 

In  the  litUe  Notice  from  the  Author,  quoted  above,  we 
were  bid  specially  observe  in  what  way  and  manner  Faust 
would  presume  to  court  this  World-beauty.    We  must  say. 
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his  style  of  gaDantry  seems  to  us  of  the  most  ehivalrons  and 
high-flown  descripUon,  If  indeed  it  is  not  a  UtUe  euphuittU. 
to  theh-  own  eyes,  Helena  and  her  Chorus,  encircled  hi  this 
Gothic  coiirt,  appear,  for  some  minutes,  no  better  than 
capUves;  but,  suddenly  issuing  from  gaUeries  and  portals. 
«nd  descending  the  stairs  ta  sUtely  procession,  are  seen  a 
nume-ous  suite  of  Pages,  whose  gay  habilimenU  and  red 
4lowny  cheeks  are  greaUy  admired  by  the  Chorus :  these  bear 
with  them  a  throne  and  canopy,  with  footstools  and  cushions, 
and  every  other  necessary  apparatus  of  royalty ;  the  port- 
able machine,  as  we  gather  from  the  Chorus,  is  soon  put 
together ;  and  Helena,  being  reverenUy  beckoned  into  the 
«Mne,  is  thus  forthwith  consUtuted  Sovereign  of  the  whole 
Establishment.    To  herself  such  royalty  still  seems  a  little 
dubious ;  but  no  sooner  have  the  Pages,  in  long  train,  fairly 
descended,  than  "  Faust  appears  above,  on  the  stairs,  in 
knightly  court-dress  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  with  deliberate 
dignity   comes   down,"   astonishing   the   poor   "feather- 
headed  "  Chorus  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  deportment  and 
his  more  than  human  beauty.    He  leads  with  him  a  culprit  to 
fetters,  and,  by  way  of  introducUon,  explains  to  Helena  that 
this  man,  Lynceus,  has  deserved  death  by  his  misconduct; 
l)ut  that  to  her,  as  Queen  of  the  CasUe,  must  appertahi  the 
right  of  dooming  or  of  pardoning  him.    The  crime  of  Lynceus 
is,  indeed,  of  an  extraordinary  nature :  he  was  Warder  of  the 
Tower ;  but  now,  though  gifted,  as  his  name  importe,  with 
the  keenest  vision,  he  has  failed  In  warning  Faust  that  so 
august  a  visitor  was  approacWng,  and  thus  occasioned  the 
most  dreadful  breach  of  politeness.    Lynceus  pleads  guUty  : 
quick-sighted  as  a  lynx  in  usual  cases,  he  has  been  bUnded 
with  excess  of  light  in  this  tostance.    While  lookhig  towards 
the  orient  at  the  "  course  of  morning,"  he  noUced  "  a  sun 
rise  wonderfully  In  the  south,"  and,  all  his  senses  taken 
captive  by  such  surprising  beauty,  he  no  longer  knew  his 
right  hand  from  his  left,  or  could  move  a  limb,  or  utter  a 
word,  to  announce  her  arrival.    Under  these  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, Helena  sees  room  for  extending  the  royal 
prerogative;  and  after  expresshig  unfeigned  regret  at  this 
so  fatal  mfluence  of  her  charms  over  the  wfaole  male  sex, 
dismisses  the  Warder  with  a  reprieve.    We  must  beg  our 
readers  to  keep  an  eye  on  this  Innamorato,  for  there  may  be 
meaning  in  hhn.    Here  is  the  pleading,  which  produced  so 
fine  an  effect,  given  In  his  own  words } 
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Let  me  kned  end  let  me  view  her. 
Let  me  live,  or  let  me  die. 
Slave  to  this  high  woman,  truer 
Than  a  bondsman  bom.  am  L 

Watching  o'er  the  ooorse  of  momlog 
EastV/Urd,  as  I  marlc  it  mn. 
Rose  there,  all  the  sky  adorning. 
Strangely  in  the  south  a  sun. 

Draws  my  look  towards  those  places 
Not  the  valley,  not  the  height. 
Not  the  earth's  or  heaven's  spaces ; 
She  alone  the  queen  ol  light 

Eyesight  truly  hath  been  lent  me. 
Like  the  lynx  on  highest  tree  ; 
Boots  not ;  for  amaze  hath  shent  me : 
Do  I  dream,  or  do  I  see  T 

Knew  I  aught ;  or  could  I  ever 
Think  of  tow'r  or  bolted  gate  ? 
Vapours  waver,  vapours  sever. 
Such  a  goddeu  comes  in  state  1 

Eye  and  heart  I  must  surrender 
Drowned  as  in  a  radiant  sea  ; 
That  high  creature  with  her  splendour 
Blinding  all  hath  blinded  me. 

I  forgot  the  warder's  duty ; 
Trumpet,  challenge,  word  of  call : 
Chain  me,  threaten  :  sure  this  Beauty 
Stills  thy  anger,  saves  her  thrall. 

Save  him  accordingly  she  did :  but  no  sooner  is  he  dismissed, 
and  Faust  has  made  a  remarlc  on  the  mulUtude  of    arrows 
which  she  is  darttag  forth  on  aU  sides,  than  Lynceus  returns 
In  a  8ti^'.  madder  humour.    "  Re-enter  Lynceus  with  a  Chest, 
and  M  ^n  carrying  other  Chests  behind  him." 

LYNCEUS 

Thou  see'st  me.  Queen,  again  advance. 
The  wealthy  begs  of  thee  one  glance  ; 
He  look'd  at  thee,  and  feels  e'er  since 
As  beggar  poor,  and  rich  as  prince. 

What  was  I  erst  ?    What  am  I  grown  ? 
What  have  I  meant,  or  done,  or  known  ? 
What  boots  the  sharpest  force  of  eyes  ? 
Back  from  thy  throne  it  baffled  Oies. 


;  I 
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From  Eastward  marddBg  eama  wa  on. 
And  toon  Uie  Watt  was  kwt  and  won : 
A  long  broad  army  forth  wa  pats'd. 
The  foramoat  knaw  not  of  tha  lait. 

Tha  flnt  did  fall,  tha  Mcond  stood. 
The  third  hew'd-ln  with  falchion  good ; 
And  ttill  the  next  had  prowen  more. 
Forgot  tha  thooaandi  tuln  befbra. 

We  itormed  along,  we  mahed  apaca. 
The  masten  we  firom  place  to  place ; 
And  where  I  lordly  ruled  to-day. 
To-morrow  another  did  rob  and  slay. 

We  looked ;  our  choice  was  quickly  made  i 
This  snatch'd  with  him  the  fairest  Maid. 
That  seized  the  Steer  for  burden  bent. 
The  horses  all  and  sundry  went. 

But  I  did  love  apart  to  spy 
The  rarest  things  could  meet  the  eye : 
Whate'er  in  others'  hands  I  saw. 
That  was  for  me  but  ehafl  and  straw. 

For  treasures  did  I  keep  a  look, 
My  keen  eyes  pierc'd  to  every  nook  : 
Into  all  pockets  I  could  see. 
Transparent  each  strong-box  to  me. 

And  heaps  of  Gold  I  gained  this  way, 
And  precious  stones  of  clearest  ray  :— 
Now  Where's  the  Diamond  meet  to  shine  T 
Tis  meet  alone  for  breast  like  thine. 

So  let  the  Pearl  from  depths  of  sea. 
In  curious  stringlets  wave  on  thee : 
The  Ruby  for  some  covert  seeks, 
Tis  paled  by  redness  of  thy  cheeks. 

And  so  the  richest  treasure's  brouglit 
Before  thy  throne,  as  best  it  ought : 
Beneath  thy  feet  here  let  me  lay 
The  fruit  of  many  a  bloody  fray. 

So  many  chests  we  now  do  bear ; 
More  chesta  I  have,  and  finer  war« : 
TWnk  me  but  to  be  near  thee  worth 
Whole  treasure-vaults  I  empty  forth. 

For  scarcely  art  thou  hither  sent. 
All  hearts  and  wills  to  thee  are  hent ; 

2^«2'^i!'','*".?°'  "twngth  we  must 
Before  the  loveliest  lay  as  dost. 
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An  this  I  nckon'd  great,  and  mine. 
Now  •mall  I  reckon  It,  and  thine 
I  thou^t  it  worthy,  high,  and  „ood  ; 
Tis  nought,  poor  and  mitundentood. 

So  dwindles  what  my  glory  wa«, 
A  heap  of  mown  and  withered  grass : 
What  worth  it  had,  and  now  does  laclc, 
O,  with  one  kind  look,  give  it  back  1 

FAUST 

Away  I  away  I  take  back  the  bold-earned  load. 
Not  blamed  indeed,  but  also  not  rewarded. 
Hers  Is  already  whatsoe'er  our  Tower 
Of  costUness  conceals.    Go  heap  me  treasure* 
On  treasures,  yet  with  order :  let  the  blaze 
Of  pomp  unspeakable  appear ;  the  ceilings 
Gem-fretted,  shine  Uke  skies ;  a  Paradise 
Of  Bfeless  life  create.    Before  her  feet 
Unfolding  quick,  let  flow'ry  carpet  roU 
lUelf  from  flow'ry  carpet,  that  her  step 
May  Ught  on  softness,  and  her  eye  meet  nought 
But  splendour  blinding  only  not  the  Gods. 

LYNCKUS 

Small  is  what  our  Lord  doth  say ; 
Servants  do  it ;  'tis  but  play  : 
For  o'er  all  we  do  or  dream 
Will  this  Beauty  reign  supreme. 
It  not  all  our  host  grown  tame  ? 
Every  sword  is  blunt  and  lame. 
To  a  form  of  such  a  mould 
Sun  himself  is  dull  and  cold. 
To  the  richness  of  that  face, 
What  is  beauty,  what  is  grace, 
Loveliness  we  saw  or  thought  T 
All  is  empty,  all  is  nought 

And  herewith  exit  Lynceus.  and  we  see  no  more  of  him  I  We 
have  said  that  we  thought  there  might  be  method  in  this 
madness.  In  fact,  the  allegorical,  or  at  least  fantasUc  and 
flffuraUve,  character  of  the  whole  action  is  growtog  more  and 
more  decided  every  moment.  Helena,  we  must  coi^ecture. 
is  hi  the  course  of  this  her  real  historical  intrigue  with  Faust, 
to  present,  at  the  same  time,  some  dim  adum»>raUon  of 
Gredan  Art.  and  its  flight  to  the  Northern  Nations,  when 
driven  by  stress  of  war  from  its  own  country.  Ff""* 
Tower  wiU.  in  this  case,  afford  not  only  a  convenient  station 
for  mang  blackmail  over  the  neighbouring  district,  but  a 
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cunning,  though  vague  and  fluctuating,  emblem  of  the  nro- 

Nort^lI;"T'K^*"^c'  .*Jf  ^'^•»~'  ^  In.tltuUon.  ome 
Northmen,  of  whose  Spirit  and  Genius  he  himself  may  in 

some  degree  become  the  representaUve.  In  this  way  the 
S}h!T!^I  **"*"■!•  "nlfdmfr-tlon  paid  to  Helena  an  not 
without  theh-  meaning.  The  manner  of  her  arrival,  enveloned 

t™«:T'  *"  '"^  *^K°"^''  •"*>  "«»»*«»«^  o»™d«  by  hostSj 
trumpets,  may  also  have  more  or  less  propriety.    And  who 

him^nf  K?'  ^»»«»«0  Watchman  ?    wS  ciinot  butiusJS? 
It^lMn  Su  J!  Schoolman  Phflosopher.  or  School  PhUoso^JTy 
Itself  in  disguise  ;  and  that  this  wonderful  "  march  "  of  his 
has  a  covert  Illusion  to  the  great "  march  of  InteUect."  which 
did  march  hi  those  old  ages,  though  only  "  at  ordinal  ttae  " 
We  obser^e.  the  mflltary.  one  after  the  other.  SwiTtor 
discoverers,  like  other  men.  must  die ;  but  "  stfll  the  next 
had  prowess  more."  and  forgot  the  thousands  that  had  sunk 
In  dearing  the  way  for  htoi.    However.  Lynceus,  in  his  love 
o  plunder,  did  not  take  "  the  fairest  maid."  nor  th?'steei" 
nt  for  burden,  but  rather  Jewels  and  other  rare  articles  of 
value;  to  whch  quest  his  high  power  of  eyesight  proved  o 
great  service  to  him.    Better  had  it  been,  perhaps,  to  have 

the  ""/er '''ot'Jo;  TV**^*^  "*'*  falre'st^mald^'  or  eZ 
me     steer     fit  for  burden,  or  one  of  the  "  horses  "  which 

TnTth".  pS "*^k''  •  tT'  ''^'''  **•  ^*"«^  P'«=«<^«1  Science 
r,?hf lit?  fS"?^  V  ^^*'  "^^  «^^**=***^  ^^'^^^f  to  curious 
AtM    ?  and  Metaphysical  crotchets,  what  did  It  avail  him  7 

wL"tn.y«L^^"''*  of  the  Grecian  beauty,  he  found  that  it 
was  nought,  poor,  and  misunderstood."  His  extraordtoary 
obscuration  of  vision  on  Helena's  approach ;    his  narm^ 

n^.?  tn  r  ^^  *  I '.f''^  ^"'^  '  ^^'  subsequent  magnantoious 
^^!L  J^'^'f"*  discourse  with  his  master  on  the  subject- 
might  give  rise  to  various  considerations.  But  we  must  not 
loiter    questiontog  the  strange  Shadows  of  that  strange 

Zfn^'.''^'  ^t'^^'''  "•*  "P'  *°  ™y^«^y  one.  Our  neTe!? 
business  Is  to  get  across  It ;  we  again  proceed. 

•viTl.T'J'  °r  T^«*T''  ^^"''  «"^  "«^«"^  ^«y  be  they  are 
t^t^J  '^'^  '*'^"«  *"**»  ^'8^  '*^°"  ^"h  e«ch  other  ;  as! 
Indeed,  from  so  generous  a  gallant,  and  so  fah-  a  dame  was 

thrS^T^yf  1-  S»^«/"-"««  him  to  sit  with  heToi  The 
tnTif/  I  *"*tantaneously  acqufred  by  force  of  her  charms  : 
to  which  graceful  proposal  he.  after  kisstog  her  hand  In 
knighUy  wise,  fails  not  to  accede.    The  courtship  noTad" 
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Traces  apace.  Hdena  admires  the  dialect  of  Lynceus,  and 
how  "  one  word  seemed  to  kiss  the  other  "—for  the  Warder. 
as  we  saw,  speaks  in  doggrel ;  and  she  cannot  but  wish  that 
she  also  had  some  such  talent.  Faust  assures  her  that 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  this  same  practice  of  rhyme: 
it  is  but  speaking  right  from  the  heart,  and  the  rest  follows 
of  course.  Withal  he  proposes  that  they  should  make  a  trial 
of  it  themselves,  fhe  experiment  succeeds  to  mutual  satis- 
faction ;  for  not  only  can  they  two  buUd  the  lofty  rhyme  in 
concert,  with  all  convenience,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  page 
or  two  of  such  crambo,  many  love  tokens  come  to  light ; 
nay,  we  find  by  the  Chorus  that  the  wooing  has  wellnigh 
reached  a  happy  end ;  at  least,  the  two  are  "  sitting  near 
and  nearer  each  other,— shoulder  on  shoulder,  knee  by 
knee,  hand  in  hand,  they  are  swaying  over  the  throne's 
up-cushioned   lordliness,"    which,   surely,    are   promising 

symptoms.  ...      »t 

Such  ill-timed  dalliance  is  abruptly  disturbed  by  the 
entrance  of  Phorcyas,  now,  as  ever,  a  messenger  of  evil,  with 
malignant  tidings  that  Menelaus  is  at  hand,  with  his  whole 
force  to  storm  the  Castle,  and  ferociously  avenge  his  new 
injuries.    An   immense   "explosion  of  signals  from   the 
towers,  of  trumpets,  clarions,  military  music,  and  the  march 
of  numerous  armies,"  confirms  the  news.    Faust,  however, 
treats  the  matter  coolly ;  chides  the  unceremonious  trepida- 
tion of  Phorcyas,  and  summons  his  men  of  war  ;  who  accord- 
ingly enter,  steel-clad,  in  military  pomp,  and,  quitting  their 
battalions,  gather  round  hfan  to  take  his  orders.     In  a  wild 
Pindaric  ode,  delivered  with  due  emphasis,  he  directs  them 
not  so  much  how  they  are  to  conquer  Menelaus,  whom  doubt- 
less he  knows  to  be  a  sort  of  dream,  as  how  they  are  respect- 
ively to  manage  and  partition  the  Country  they  shall  hereby 
acquh-e.    Germanus  is  to  have  the  "  bays  of  Corinth  "  ; 
whUe  "  Achaia,  with  its  hundred  deUs,"  is  recommended 
to  the  care  of  Goth :  the  host  of  the  Franks  must  go  towards 
Elis  ;  Messene  is  to  be  the  Saxon's  share  ;  and  Normann  is 
to  dear  the  seas,  and  make  Argolls  great.    Sparte,  however, 
is  to  continue  the  territory  of  Helena,  and  be  queen  nnd 
patroness  of  these  inferior  dukedoms.     In  all  this,  are  we  to 
trace  some  faint,  changeful  shadow  of  the  National  Character 
and  respecUve   InteUectual  Performance  of  the   several 
European  tribes  1    Or,  perhaps,  of  the  real  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  the  irruption  of  the  northern  swarms,  issuing, 
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like  Faait  md  his  alr-warriort.  "  from  Clmmeritti  Night." 
•nd  spreading  over  so  many  fair  regions  T  Perhaps  of  both, 
and  of  more  ;  perhaps  properly  of  neither :  for  the  whole  has 
a  chameleon  character,  changing  hue  as  we  look  on  It  How- 
ever, be  this  as  it  may,  the  Chorus  cannot  sufllclenUy  admire 
Faust  s  strategic  faculty  ;  and  the  troops  march  off.  without 
speech  Indeed,  but  evidently  in  the  highest  spirits.  He 
himself  concludes  with  another  rapid  dlthyramblc.  describing 
the  Peninsula  of  Greece,  or  rather,  perhaps,  typlcaUy  the 
Regon  of  true  Poesy, "  kissed  by  the  sea-waters."  and  "knit 

J.?!  *?•*  "*°""^*"'**'^«*» "  of  the  firm  land.  There  is 
a  wild  glowing  lire  in  these  two  odes ;  a  musical  Indlstlnct- 
•  2;?'7*i  «»^**0P»n«  ■  nigged,  keen  sense,  which,  were  the 
gin  of  rhyme  so  common  as  Faust  thinks  It,  we  should  have 
pleasure  to  presenting  it  to  our  readers.  Ajaln  and  again  we 
think  of  Calderon  and  his  !.//«  a  Dream.  a««w« 

^   Faust,  as  he  resumes  his  seat  by  Helena,  observes  that 

she  is  sprung  fi-om  the  highest  gods,  and  belongs  to  the 
first  world  alone."  It  is  not  meet  that  bolted  towers  should 
encircle  her ;  and  near  by  Sparta,  over  the  hlUs,  "  Artidla 
blooms  In  eternal  strength  of  youth,  a  blissful  abode  for  them 
i!  .  ,.  ...  *^'°"*»  paw  tato  groves :  Arcadian-free  be 
such  felicity  I  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Our  Fortress 
we  suppose,  rushes  asunder  like  a  Palace  of  Air,  for  "  the 
acens  aL  <,  ;ther  changes.  A  series  of  Grottoes  notv  are  shut  in 
by  close  Bowers.  Shady  Grove,  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocks  which 
encircle  the  place.  Faust  and  Helena  are  not  seen.  The 
Chorus,  scattered  around,  lie  sleeping." 

In  Arcadia,  the  business  grows  wUder  than  ever.    I  ^o^ 
Q^as,  who  has  now  become  wonderfully  civil,  and,  notwith- 

l!fn",  ni?K  "l^!f *^^  '1^""^*  °"  **»«  *»"*  'ooting  with  the 
poor,  light-headed,  Cicada-swarm  of  a  Chorus,  awakes  them 
to  hear  and  see  the  wonders  that  have  happened  so  shortly. 
It  appears,  too,  that  there  are  certain  "Bearded  Ones  "  fwe 
suspect.  Devils)  waiting  with  anxiety,  "sitting  watchful 
there  below,  to  see  the  Issue  of  this  extraordinary  trans- 
action ;  but  of  these  Phorcyas  gives  her  siUy  women  no  hint 
whatever.  She  tells  them.  In  glib  phrase,  what  great  thfags 
are  in  the  wind.  Faust  and  Helena  have  been  happier  than 
mortals  m  these  grottoes.  Phorcyas,  who  was  in  waitina. 
ff-adually  glided  away,  seektag  "roots,  moss,  andTdS," 
on  ^household  duty  bent,  and  so   "  thev  two  remained 
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CROBVS 

Talk'tt  M  it  within  thoM  grottoM  lay  whol*  tracts  of  eoantry. 
Wood  and  mtadow,  rivon,  lakw :  what  tales  thou  palm'st  on  M I 


raoRCYAt 

Son  snoagh,  y  foolish  ereatares  1    These  art  unexplored  recesses ; 
Han  runs  oat  on  hall,  spaces  there  on  spaces :  these  1  musing  traced. 
But  at  once  re-echoes  from  within  a  peal  of  laughter : 
Peeping  in,  what  is  It  ?    Leaps  a  boy  from  Mother's  breast  t» 

Father's,  ^      _.     _.,. 

From  the  Father  to  the  Mother :  such  a  fondling,  such  a  dandling, 
Foolish  Love's  caressing,  teasing ;  cry  of  Jest,  and  shnck  of  pleasure. 
In  their  turn  do  stun  me  quite. 

Naked,  without  wings  a  Genius,  Faun  in  humour  without  coarseness, 
Springs  he  sportful  on  the  ground  ;  but  the  ground  reverberating 
Darts  him  up  to  airy  heights  ;  and  at  the  third,  the  second  gambol, 
TouelMS  he  the  vaulted  roof. 

Fri^tened  cries  the  Mother:    Bound  away,  away,  and  at  thou 

Sleasest, 
on,  beware  of  Flying ;  wings  nor  power  of  flight  are  thina. 
And  the  Father  thus  advises :   In  the  Earth  resides  the  virtue 
Which  so  '  ist  doth  send  thee  upwards  ;  touch  but  with  thy  toe  the 

surface. 
Like  the  Earthbom,  old  Antcus,  strai^tway  thou  art  strong  again. 
And  so  skips  he  hither,  thither,  on  these  Jagged  rocks  ;  from  summit 
sun  to  summit,  all  about,  like  stricken  ball  rebounding,  springs. 

But  at  once  in  deft  of  some  rude  cavern  sinking  has  he  vanished, 
And  so  seems  it  we  fa-  ^  lost  him.    Mother  mourning.  Father 

cheers  her ;  ,  ^     u  » 

Shrug  my  shoulders  I,  and  look  about  me.    But  again,  behold  what 

vision  I 
Are  there  treasures  lying  here  concealed  7    There  he  is  again,  and 

garments 
Glittering,  Hower-bestriped  has  on. 

Tassels  waver  from  his  arms,  about  his  bosom  flutter  breast-knots. 
In  his  hand  the  golden  Lyre  ;  wholly  Uke  a  little  Phoebus, 
Steps  he  light  of  heart  upon  the  beetling  cliffs  :  astonished  stand  we, 
And  the  Parents,  in  their  rapture,  fly  Into  each  other's  arms. 
For  what  gUttering's  that  about  his  head  T    Were  hard  to  say  what 

gUtte-n,  ,       , 

Whether  Jeweh  and  gold,  or  Flame  of  all-subduing  strength  of  souL 
And  with  such  a  bearing  moves  he.  In  himself  this  boy  announces 
Future  Master  of  all  Beauty,  whom  the  Melodies  Eternal 
Do  inform  through  every  fibre  ;  and  forthwith  so  shall  ye  hear  him. 
And  forthwith  so  shall  ye  see  him,  to  your  uttermost  amazement. 

The  Chorus  suggest.  In  their  simplicity,  that  this  elastic 
little  urchin  may  have  some  relationship  to  the  "  Son  of 
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Mala,"  who,  In  old  times,  whisked  himself  so  nimbly  out  of 
his  swaddling-clothes,  and  stole  the  "  Sea-niler's  trident " 
and  "  Hephastos'  tongs,"  and  various  other  articles,  before 
he  was  weU  span-long.  But  Phorcyas  declares  all  this  to  be 
superannuated  fable,  unfit  for  modem  uses.  And  no\i  "  a 
beautiful  purely  melodious  music  of  stringed  instrur  eiiia  rs- 
Bounds  from  the  Caoe,  All  listen^  and  soon  appeir  deeply 
moved.  It  continues  playiim  in  full  tone  "  ;  while  Eu  >h<u  Ion, 
In  person,  makes  his  appearance,  "  in  the  costun:  ciovt 
described  " ;  larger  of  stature,  but  no  less  frolicsome  and 
tuneful. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  this  Euphorion,  the  offspring 
of  Northern  Character  wedded  to  Grecian  Culture,  frisks  It 
here  not  without  reference  to  Modem  Poesy,  which  had  a 
bhth  so  precisely  sfanilar.    Sorry  are  we  that  we.  cannot 
follow  Wm  through  these  fine  warblhigs  and  trippings  on  the 
light  fantastic  toe :  to  our  ears  there  is  a  quick,  pure,  small- 
toned  music  in  them,  as  perhaps  of  elfln  bells  when  the  Queen 
of  Faery  rides  by  moonlight.     It  Is,  hi  truth,  a  graceful  em- 
blematic dance,  this  little  life  of  Euphorion  ;  full  of  meanings 
and  half-meanings.    The  history  of  Poetiy,  traits  of  indi- 
vidual Poets;  the  Troubadours,  the  Three  Italians;  glhnpses 
of  all  things,  full  vision  of  nothing  I — Euphorion  grows 
rapidly,  and  passes  from  one  pursuit  to  another.     Quitting 
his  boyish  gambols,  he  takes  to  danchig  and  romping  with  the 
Chorus ;  and  this  in  a  style  of  tumult  which  rather  dissatis- 
fies Faust.    The  wildest  and  coyest  of  these  damsels  he 
seizes  with  avowed  intent  of  snatching  a  kiss  ;  but,  alas,  she 
resists,  and,  still  more  shigular,  "  flashes  up  in  flame  into  the 
air  "  ;  hiviting  him,  perhaps  in  mockery,  to  follow  her,  and 
"  catch  his  vanished  purpose."    Euphorion  shakes  off  the 
remnants  of  the  flame,  and  now,  hi  a  wilder  humour,  mounts 
on  the  crags,  be^s  to  talk  of  courage  and  battle ;  higher 
and  higher  he  rises,  till  the  Chorus  see  hhn  on  the  topmost 
cliff,  shining  "  in  harness  as  for  victory  "  :  and  yet,  though 
at  such  a  distance,  they  stiU  hear  his  tones,  neither  is  his 
figure  dhnhilshed  hi  thehr  eyes  ;  which  faideed,  as  they  ob- 
serve, always  is,  and  should  be,  the  case  with  "  sacred  Poesy,'^ 
though  it  mounts  heavenward,  farther  and  farther,  till  it 
"  glitter  like  the  fah-est  star."    But  Euphorion's  life-dance 
is  near  ending.    From  his  high  peak,  he  catches  the  sound  of 
war,  and  fires  at  it,  and  longs  to  mix  in  it,  let  Chorus  and 
Mother  and  Father  say  what  they  will. 
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BUPHORION 

And  hear  ye  thunders  on  the  ocean. 

And  thunders  roll  from  tower  and  wall ; 

And  host  with  host,  in  fierce  commotion* 

See  mixing  at  the  trumpet's  call. 

And  to  die  in  strife 

Is  the  law  of  life, 

That  is  certain  once  for  all. 

HELENA,  FAUST,  €md  CHORUS 

What  a  horror  I 
WUt  thou  die  7 


Spoken  madly  I 
Then  what  must 


I? 


EUPHORION 

Shall  I  view  it,  sate  and  gladly  ? 
No  1  to  share  it  will  I  hie. 

HELENA,  FAUST,  and  CHORUS 

Fatal  are  such  haughty  things ; 
War  is  for  the  stout. 

EUPHORION 

Ha  I— and  a  pair  of  wings 
Folds  iUelt  out  i 
Thither  i   I  muSt  I   I  must  I 
Tis  my  hest  to  fly  I 

[He  casts  himself  into  the  air  ;  his  Garments  support 

him  for  a  moment;    his  head  radicUes,  a  Train 

of  Light  follows  him. 

CHORUS 

Icarus !  earth  and  dust  I 

O,  woe  1  thou  mount'st  too  high. 

[A  beautiful  Youth  rushes  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
Parents;  you  fancy  you  recognise  in  the  dead  a 
well-known  form;  but  the  bodily  part  instantly 
disappears;  the  gold  Crownlet  mounts  like  a 
comet  to  the  sky;  Coat,  Mantle,  and  Lyre  art 
left  lying. 

HELENA  and  FAUST 

Joy  soon  changes  to  woe. 
And  mirth  to  heaviest  moan. 

EtJPHORioN's  voice  {from  beneath) 

Let  me  not  to  realms  below 
Descend,  O  mother,  alone  1 
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The  prayer  is  soon  granted. 
the  remains,  and  then  : 


The  Chorus  chant  a  dirge  over 


HELENA  (to  FAVST) 

A  tad  old  saying  proves  itself  again  in  me. 
Good  hap  witli  beauty  hatli  no  long  abode. 
So  with  Love's  band  is  Life's  asunder  rent : 
Lamenting  both  I  clasp  thee  in  my  arms 
Once  more,  and  bid  thee  painfully  farewell. 
Persephoneia,  take  my  boy,  and  with  him  me. 

[She  embraces  Faust;    her  Body  melts  away;    Garment 

and  Veil  remain  in  his  arms. 

PHORCYAS  (to  FAUST) 

Hold  fast  what  now  alone  remains  to  thee. 

That  Garment  quit  not.    They  are  tugging  there. 

These  Demons  at  the  skirt  of  it ;  would  fain 

To  the  Nether  Kingdoms  take  it  down.    Hold  fast  I 

The  goddess  it  is  not,  whom  thou  hast  lost. 

Yet  godlike  is  it.     See  thou  use  aright 

The  priceless  high  bequest,  and  soar  aloft ; 

T  will  lift  thee  away  above  the  common  world. 

Far  up  to  iEther,  so  thou  canst  endure. 

We  meet  again,  far,  very  far  from  hence. 

[Helena's  Garments  unfold  into  Clouds,  encircle  Faust, 
raise  him  aloft,  and  float  away  with  him.  Phorcyas 
picks  up  Euphorion's  Coat,  Mantle,  and  Lyre  from  the 
Ground,  comes  forward  into  the  Proscenium  '  uis  these 
Remains  aloft,  and  says  : 

Well,  fairly  found  be  happily  won  I 

Tis  true,  the  Flame  is  lost  and  gone : 

But  well  for  us  we  have  still  this  stuff  I 

A  gala-dress  to  dub  our  poets  of  merit, 

And  make  guild-brethren  snarl  and  cufT ; 

And  can't  they  borrow  the  Body  and  Spirit  ? 

At  least,  I'll  lend  them  Qothes  enough. 

[Sits  down  in  the  Proscenium  at  the  foot  of  a  pillar. 

The  rest  of  the  personages  are  now  speedily  disposed  of. 
Panthalis,  the  Leader  of  the  Chorus,  and  the  only  one  of  them 
who  has  shown  any  glimmerings  of  Reason,  or  of  aught 
beyond  mere  sensitive  life,  mere  love  of  Pleasure  and  fear 
of  Pain,  proposes  that,  being  now  deli^"  '  J  from  the  soul- 
confusing  spell  of  the  "  Thessalian  Hag,'  they  should  forth- 
with return  to  Hades,  to  bear  Helena  company.  But  none 
will  volunteer  with  her ;  so  she  goes  herself.  The  Chorus 
have  lost  their  taste  for  Asphodel  Meadows,  and  playing  so 
subordinate  a  part  in  Orcus :  they  prefer  abiding  in  the  Light 
of  Day,  though,  indeed,  under  rather  peculiar  circumstances ; 
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being  no  longer  "  Persons,"  they  say,  but  a  kind  of  Occult 
Qualities,  as  we  conjecture,  and  Poetic  Inspirations,  residing 
In  various  natural  objects.  Thus,  one  division  become  a 
sort  of  invisible  Hamadryads,  and  have  their  being  in  Trees, 
and  their  joy  in  the  various  movements,  beauties,  and  pro- 
ducts of  Trees.  A  second  change  into  Echoes ;  a  third,  into 
the  Spirits  of  Brooks  ;  and  a  fourth  take  up  their  abode  in 
Vineyards,  and  delight  hi  the  manufacture  of  Wine.  No 
sooner  have  these  several  parties  made  up  their  minds,  than 
the  Curtain  falls  ;  and  Phorcyas  "  in  the  Proscenium  rises 
in  gigantic  size  ;  but  steps  down  from  her  cothurni,  lays  her 
Mask  and  Veil  aside,  and  shows  herself  as  Mephistopheles, 
in  order,  so  far  as  mag  be  necessary,  to  comment  on  the  piece, 
by  way  of  Epilogue." 

Such  is  Helena,  the  interlude  in  Faust.    We  have  all  the 
desfa-e  to  the  World  to  hear  Mephisto's  EpUogue ;  but  far 
be  it  from  us  to  take  the  word  out  of  so  gifted  a  mouth  I     In 
the  way  't  commentary  on  Helena,  we  ourselves  have  little 
more  to  add.    The  reader  sees,  hi  general,  that  Faust  is  to 
save  hunself  from  the  straits  and  fetters  of  worldly  life  to  the 
loftier  regions  of  Art,  or  in  that  temper  of  mind  by  which 
alone  those  regions  can  be  reached,  and  permanently  dwelt  in. 
Farther  also,  that  this  doctrine  is  to  be  stated  emblematic- 
ally and  parabollcally ;   so  that  it  might  seem  as  if,  in 
Goethe's  hands,  the  history  of  Faust,  commencing  among 
the  realities  of  every-day  existence,  superadding  to  these 
certain  spu-itual  agencies,  and  passing  into  a  more  aerial 
character  as  it  proceeds,  may  fade  away,  at  its  termination, 
into  a  phantasmagoric  re^on,  where  symbol  and  thing 
signined  are  no  longer  clearly  disthiguished  ;  and  thus  the 
final  result  be  curiously  and  significantly  indicated,  rather 
than  dh-ectly  exhibited.    With  regard  to  the  special  purport 
of  Euphorion,  Lynceus,  and  the  rest,  we  have  nothing  more 
to  say  at  present ;  nay,  perhaps  we  may  have  ahready  said 
too  much.   For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  by  the  commentator, 
and  will  not,  of  a  surety,  be  forgotten  by  Mephistopheles, 
whenever  he  may  please  to  deliver  his  Epilogue,  that  Helerut 
is  not  an  allegory,  but  a  phantasmagory  ;  not  a  type  of  one 
thing,  but  a  vague,  fluctuating,  fitful  adumbration  of  many. 
This  is  no  Picture  painted  on  canvas,  with  mere  material 
colours,  and  steadfastly  abiding  our  scrutiny ;   but  rather 
It  is  like  the  Smoke  of  a  Wizard's  Cauldron,  in  which,  as  we 
gaze  on  its  fiickerhig  Unts  and  \/ild  splendours,  thousands 
70-  K 
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of  itrangest  shapes  unfold  t>«jn'  Wes,  yet  no  one  will  abide 
with  us ;  and  thus,  as  (-..wla.  says  elsewhere,  "  We  are 
reminded  of  Nothing  and  of  All." 

Properly  speaking,  Helena  is  what  the  Germans  call  a 
Mdhrehen  (Fabulous  Tale),  a  species  of  fiction  they  have 
particularly  excelled  in,  and  of  which  Goethe  has  already 
produced  more  than  one  distinguished  specimen.  Some 
day  we  propose  to  translate,  for  our  readers,  that  little  piece 
of  his,  deserving  to  be  named,  as  it  Is,  the  Mahrchen,  and 
which  we  must  agree  with  a  great  critic  in  reckoning  the 
"  Tale  of  all  Tales."  As  to  the  composiUon  of  this  Helena, 
we  cannot  but  perceive  it  to  be  deeply  studied,  appropriate, 
and  successful.  It  is  wonderful  with  what  fidelity  the 
Qassical  style  is  maintained  throughout  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Poem  ;  how  skilfully  it  is  at  once  united  to  the  Romantic 
style  of  the  latter  part,  and  made  to  reappear,  at  intervals, 
to  the  end.  And  then  the  small  half-secret  touches  of 
sarcasm,  the  curious  little  traits  by  which  we  get  a  peep 
behind  the  curtain  I  Figure,  for  instance,  that  so  transient 
allusion  to  these  "Bearded  Ones  sitting  watchful  there 
below,"  and  then  their  tugghig  at  Helena's  Mantle  to  pull  it 
down  with  them.  By  such  slight  hints  does  Mephistopheles 
point  out  our  Whereabout ;  and  ever  and  anon  remind  us, 
that  not  on  the  firm  earth,  but  on  the  wide  and  airy  Deep, 
has  he  spread  his  strange  pavilion,  where,  in  magic  light, 
so  many  wonders  are  displayed  to  us. 

Had  we  chanced  to  find  that  Goethe,  in  other  instances,had 
ever  written  one  line  without  meaning,  or  many  lines  with- 
out a  deep  and  true  meaning,  we  should  not  have  thought 
this  little  doud-picture  worthy  of  such  minute  development, 
or  such  careful  study.  In  that  case,  too,  we  should  never 
have  seen  the  true  Helena  of  Goethe,  but  some  false  one  of  our 
own  too  indolent  imagination  ;  for  this  Drama,  as  it  grows 
clearer,  grows  also  more  beautiful  and  complete ;  and  the 
third,  the  fourth  perusal  of  it  pleases  far  better  than  the  first. 
Few  living  artists  would  deserve  such  faith  from  us ;  but 
few  also  would  so  well  reward  it. 

On  the  general  relation  of  Helena  to  Faust,  and  the  degree 
of  fitness  of  the  one  for  the  other,  it  were  premature  to  speak 
more  expressly  at  present.  We  have  leu^ned,  on  author  Uy 
which  we  may  justly  reckon  the  best,  that  Goethe  is  even  now 
engaged  in  preparing  the  entire  Second  Part  of  Faust,  into 
which  this  Helena  passes  as  a  component  part.    With  the 
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third  Lieterung  of  his  Works,  we  understand,  the  bej^nlng 
of  that  Second  Part  b  to  be  pubUshed :  ^e  shaU  then,  if  need 
be,  feel  more  qualified  to  speak. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  we  take  leave  of  Helena  and 
Faust,  and  of  theh-  author '.  but  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
our  task  is  nowise  ended ;  indeed,  as  yet,  hardly  begun ; 
for  it  is  not  in  the  province  of  the  MShrchen  that  Goethe  will 
ever  become  most  interesttag  to  EngUsh  readers.  But,  like 
his  own  Euphorion,  though  he  rises  aloft  into  iEther  he 
derives,  Antaus-like,  his  strength  from  the  Earth.  The 
dullest  plodder  has  not  a  more  practical  understanding, 
or  a  sounder  or  more  quiet  character,  than  this  most  aerial 
and  imaginative  of  poets.  We  hold  Goethe  to  be  the 
Foreigner  at  this  era,  who,  of  all  others,  the  best,  and  the 
best  by  many  degrees,  deserves  our  study  and  appreciaUon. 
What  help  we  individually  can  give  in  such  a  matter,  we 
shall  consider  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  have  in  readiness. 
We  purpose  to  return,  in  our  next  Number,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  his  Works  and  Character  in  general.* 

♦  This  Carlyle  did  in  the  Essay  which  has  been  placed  first  in 
the  present  volume. 
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In  the  Obituary  of  these  days  stands  one  article  of  quite 
peculiar  hnport ;   the  time,  the  place,  and  particulars  of 
which  will  have  to  be  often  repeated  and  re-written,  and 
continue  in  remembrance  many  centuries  :  this  namely,  that 
Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  died  at  Weimar  on  the  22nd 
March,  1832.     It  was  about  eleven  hi  the  mondng  ;   "  he 
expfred,"  says  the  record,  "  without  any  apparent  suffering, 
having,  a  few  mtautes  previously,  called  for  paper  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing,  and  expressed  his  deUght  at  the  arrival  of 
spring."    A  beautiful  death ;  like  that  of  a  soldier  found 
faithful  at  his  post,  and  in  the  cold  hand  his  arms  still 
grasped  I    The  Poet's  last  words  are  a  greeting  of  the  new- 
awakened  Earth ;  his  last  movement  is  to  work  at  his 
appointed  task.    Beautiful ;  what  we  might  call  a  Qassic 
sacred-death ;  if  it  were  not  rather  an  Elijah-translation 
—in  a  chariot,  not  of  fire  and  terror,  but  of  hope  and  soft 
vernal  sunbeams  I     It  was  at  Frankfort-on-the-Mahi,  on 
the  28th  of  August,   1749,  that  this  man  entered  the 
world:   and  now,  gently  welcoming  the  birthday  of  his 
eighty-second  spring,  he  closes  his  eyes,  and  takes  farewell. 
So,  then,  our  Greatest  has  departed.    That  melody  of 
life,  with  its  cunning  tones,  which  took  captive  ear  and  heart, 
has  gone  silent ;  the  heavenly  force  that  dwelt  here  victorious 
over  so  much,  is  here  no  longer ;  thus  far,  not  farther,  by 
speech  and  by  act,  shall  the  wise  man  utter  himself  forth. 
The  End  I    What  solemn  meanhig  lies  in  that  sound,  as  it 
peals  mournfully  through  the  soul,  when  a  living  friend  has 
passed  away  I    All  now  is  closed,  farevocable  ;  the  changeful 
life-picture,  growing  daily  into  new  coherence,  under  new 
touches  and  hues,  has  suddenly  become  completed  and 
unchangeable ;  there  as  it  lay,  it  is  dipped,  from  this  moment, 
in  the  aether  of  the  Heavens  and  shines  transfigured,  to 
endure  even  so— for-ever.    Thne  and  Tfane's  Empire ;  stem, 
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wide-devouring,  yet  not  without  their  grandeur  I  The  weelc- 
day  man,  who  was  one  of  us,  has  put  on  the  garment  of 
Eternity,  and  become  radiant  and  triumphant ;  the  Present 
is  all  at  once  the  Past ;  Hope  is  suddenly  cut  away,  and  only 
the  backward  vistas  of  M  mory  remain,  shone  on  by  a  light 
that  proceeds  not  from  this  earthly  sun. 

The  death  of  Goethe,  even  for  the  many  hearts  that  per- 
sonally loved  him,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  lamented  over ;  is  to 
be  viewed,  in  his  own  spirit,  as  a  th'ng  full  of  greatness  and 
sacredness.  For  all  men  it  is  appointed  once  to  die.  To 
this  man  the  full  measure  of  a  man's  life  had  been  granted, 
and  a  course  and  task  such  as  to  only  a  few  in  the  whole 
generations  of  the  world :  what  else  could  we  hope  or  require 
but  that  now  he  should  be  called  hence,  and  have  leave  to 
depart,  having  finished  the  work  that  was  given  him  to  do  ? 
If  his  course,  as  we  may  say  of  him  more  justly  than  of  any 
other,  was  like  the  Suu's,  so  also  was  his  going  down.  For, 
indeed,  as  the  material  Sun  is  the  eye  and  revealer  of  all 
things,  so  is  Poetry,  so  is  the  World-Poet  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
Goethe's  life,  too,  if  we  examine  it,  is  well  represented  in  that 
emblem  of  a  solar  Day.  Beautifully  rose  our  summer  sun, 
gorgeous  in  the  red  fervid  east,  scattering  the  spectres  and 
sickly  damps  (of  both  of  which  there  were  enough  to  scatter) ; 
strong,  benignant  in  his  noonday  clearness,  walking  tri- 
umphant through  the  upper  realms ;  and  now,  mark  also 
how  he  sets  I  "  So  stirbt  ein  Held  ;  anbetungsvoU,  So  dies  a 
hero  ;  to  be  worshipped  I  " 

And  yet,  when  the  inanimate  material  sun  has  sunk  and 
disappeared,  it  will  happen  that  we  stand  to  gaze  into  the 
still-bowing  west;  and  there  rise  great  pale  motionless 
clouds,  like  coulisses  or  curtains,  to  close  the  flame-theatre 
within;  and  then,  in  that  death-pause  of  the  Day,  an 
unspeakable  feeling  will  come  over  us :  it  is  as  if  the  poor 
sounds  of  Time,  those  hammerings  of  tired  Labour  on  his 
anvUs,  those  voices  of  simple  men,  had  become  awful  and 
supernatural ;  as  if  in  listening,  -.ve  could  hear  tLem  "  mhigle 
with  the  ever-pealing  tone  of  old  Eternity."  In  such 
moments  the  secrets  of  Life  lie  opener  to  us ;  mysterious 
things  flit  over  the  soul ;  Life  itself  seems  holier,  wonderful, 
and  fearful.  How  much  more  when  our  sunset  was  of  a 
living  sun  ;  and  its  bright  countenance  and  shining  return 
to  us,  not  on  the  morrow,  but  "  no  more  again,  at  all,  for 
ever  I "    In  such  a  scene,  sUence,  as  over  the  mysterious 
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great,  is  for  him  that  has  some  feeling  thereof,  the  fittest 
mood.  Nevertheless,  by  nilence  the  distant  is  not  brought 
into  communion ;  the  feeling  of  each  It  ^thout  response 
from  the  bosom  of  his  brother.  There  are  now,  what  some 
years  ago  there  were  not,  English  hearts  that  know  some- 
thing of  what  those  three  words, "  Death  of  Goethe,"  mean ; 
to  such  men,  among  their  many  thoughts  on  the  event,  which 
are  not  to  be  translated  into  speech,  may  these  few,  through 
that  imperfect  medium,  prove  acceptable. 

"  Death,"  says  the  philosopher,  "  is  a  commin^ing  of 
Eternity  with  Thne ;  in  the  death  of  a  good  man  Eternity 
is  seen  looking  through  Time."  With  such  a  sublimity  here 
offered  to  eye  and  heart,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  look  with  new 
earnestness  before  and  behind,  and  ask.  What  space  in  those 
years  and  teons  of  computed  Time,  this  man  with  his  activity 
may  influence ;  what  relation  to  the  world  of  change  and 
mortality,  which  the  earthly  name  Life,  he  who  is  even  now 
called  to  the  Immortals  has  borne  and  may  bear. 

Goethe,  it  is  commonly  said,  made  a  New  Era  in  Literature ; 
a  Poetic  Era  began  with  him,  the  end  or  ulterior  tendencies 
of  which  are  yet  nowise  generally  visible.  This  common 
saying  is  a  true  one  ;  and  true  with  a  far  deeper  meaning 
than,  to  the  most,  it  conveys.  Were  the  Poet  but  a  sweet 
sound  and  singer,  solacing  the  ear  of  the  idle  with  pleasant 
songs ;  and  the  new  Poet  one  who  could  sing  his  idle, 
pleasant  song  to  a  new  air — we  should  account  him  a  small 
matter,  and  his  performance  small.  But  this  man,  it  is  not 
unknown  to  many,  was  a  Poet  in  such  a  sense  as  the  late 
generations  have  witnessed  no  other ;  as  it  is,  in  this  genera- 
tion, a  kind  of  distinction  to  believe  in  the  existence  of,  in 
the  possibility  of.  The  true  Poet  is  ever,  as  of  old,  the  Seer  ; 
whose  eye  has  been  gifted  to  discern  the  godlike  Mystery 
of  God's  Universe,  and  decipher  some  new  lines  of  its 
celestial  writing ;  we  can  still  call  him  a  Votes  and  Seer ; 
for  he  sees  into  this  greatest  of  seo-ets,  "  the  open  secret "  ; 
hidden  things  become  clear ;  how  the  Future  (both  resting 
on  Eternity)  is  but  another  phasis  of  the  Present :  thereby 
are  his  words  in  very  truth  prophetic  ;  what  he  has  spoken 
shall  be  done. 

It  begins  now  to  be  everywhere  surmised  that  the  real 
Force,  which  in  this  world  all  things  must  obey,  is  Insight, 
Spiritual  Vision,  and  Determination.  The  Thought  is  parent 
of  the  Deed,  nay,  is  living  soul  of  it,  ana  last  and  continual. 
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as  well  a«  tint  mover  of  it ;  h  the  foundatton  and  beginning 
and  euence,  therefore,  of  man's  whole  existence  here  below. 
In  this  sense.  It  has  been  said,  the  Word  of  man — the  uttered 
Thought  of  man — ^Is  still  a  magic  formula,  whereby  he  rules 
the  world.  Do  not  the  winds  and  waters,  and  all  tumultuous 
powers— Inanimate  and  animate— obey  him  7  A  poor,  quite 
mechanical  Magician  speaks,  and  flre-winged  ships  cross 
the  Ocean  at  his  bidding.  Or  mark,  above  all,  that "  raging 
of  the  nations,"  wholly  in  contention,  desperation,  and  dark 
chaotic  fury  ;  how  the  meek  voice  of  a  Hebrew  Martyr  and 
Redeemer  stills  It  into  order,  and  a  savage  Earth  becomes 
kind  and  beautiful,  and  the  habitation  of  horrid  cruelty  a 
temple  of  peace.  The  true  Sovereign  of  the  world,  who 
moulds  the  world  like  soft  wax,  according  to  his  pleasure,  is 
he  who  lovingly  sees  into  the  world ;  the  "  insph-ed  Thinker," 
whom  in  these  days  we  name  Poet.  The  true  Sovereiim  is 
the  Wise  Man. 

However,  as  the  Moon,  which  can  heave-up  the  Atlantic, 
sends  not  in  her  obedient  billows  at  once,  but  gradually ;  and 
the  Tide,  which  swells  to-day  on  our  shores,  and  washes  every 
creek,  rose  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  Ocean— astronomers 
assure  us — eight-and-forty  hours  ago ;  and  indeed,  all 
world-movements,  by  nature  deep,  are  by  nature  calm,  and 
flow  and  swell  onwards  with  a  certain  majestic  slowness ; 
so,  too,  with  the  Impulse  of  a  Great  Man,  and  the  effect  he  has 
to  manifest  on  other  men.  To  such  a  one  we  may  grant  some 
generation  or  two  before  the  celestial  Impulse  he  impressed 
on  the  world  will  universally  proclahn  itself,  and  become 
(like  the  working  of  the  Moon)  if  stiU  not  inteUigible,  yet 
palpable,  to  all  men  ;  some  generation  or  two  more,  wherein 
it  has  to  grow,  and  expand,  and  envelop  all  things,  before 
it  can  reach  its  acme  ;  and  thereafter  mingling  with  other 
movements  and  new  Impulses,  at  length  cease  to  require  a 
specific  observation  or  designation.  Longer  or  shorter  such 
period  may  be,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Impulse  itself, 
and  of  the  elements  it  works  in  ;  according,  above  all,  as  the 
bnpulse  was  Intrinsically  great  and  deep-reaching,  or  only 
wide-spread,  superficial,  and  transient.  Thus,  If  David 
Hume  is  at  tWs  hour  pontiff  of  the  world,  and  rules  most 
hearts,  and  guides  most  tongues  (the  hearts  and  tongues  even 
of  those  that  in  vain  rebel  against  hhn),  there  are  nevertheless 
symptoms  that  his  task  draws  towards  completion;  and 
now  in  the  distance  his  successor  becomes  visible.    On  the 
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other  hand,  we  have  teen  a  Napoleon,  like  some  gunpowder 
force  (with  which  sort,  indeed,  he  chiefly  worked),  explode 
his  whole  virtue  suddenly,  and  thunder  himself  out  and 
silent,  in  a  space  of  flve-and-twenty  years.  WhUe,  again, 
for  a  man  of  true  greatness,  worktig  with  spiritual  imple- 
ments, two  centuries  is  no  uncommon  period  ;  nay,  on  this 
Earth  of  ours  there  have  been  men  whose  Impulse  had  not 
completed  its  development  till  after  fifteen  hundred  years, 
and  might  perhaps  be  seen  still  individually  subsistent  after 
two  thousand. 

But,  as  was  once  written,  "  though  our  clock  strikes  when 
there  is  a  change  from  hour  to  hour,  no  hammer  in  the 
Horologe  of  Time  peals  through  the  universe  to  proclaim 
that  there  is  a  change  from  era  to  era."    The  true  Beginning 
is  oftenest  unnoticed  and  unnoticeable.    Th.iS  do  men  go 
wrong  in  their  reckoning  and  grope  hither  and  thither,  not 
knowing  where  they  are,  in  what  course  thefa:  history  runs. 
Within  this  last  century,  for  instance,  with  its  wUd  doings 
and  destroyings,  what  hope,  grounded  on  miscalculation, 
ending    in    disappointment  I    How    many    world-famous 
victories  were  gained  and  lost,  dynasties  founded  and  sub- 
verted, revolutions  accomplished,  constitutions  sworn  to ; 
and  ever  the  "  new  era  '  was  come,  was  coming,  yet  still  it 
came  not,  but  the  time  continued  sick  t    Alas,  all  these  were 
but  spasmodic  convulsions  of  the  death-sick  time ;  the  crisis 
of  cure  and  regeneration  to  the  time  was  not  there  indicated. 
The  real  new  era  was  when  a  Wise  Man  came  into  the  world, 
with  clearness  of  vision  and  greatness  of  soul,  to  accomplish 
this  old  high  enterprise,  amid  these  new  difficulties,  yet 
again:  A  Life  of  Wisdom.    Such  a  man  became,  by  Heaven's 
pre-appointment,  in  very  deed  the  Redeemer  of  the  time. 
Did  he  not  bear  the  curse  of  the  time  ?    He  was  filled  full 
with  its  scepticism,  bitterness,  ^ollowness,  and  thousandfold 
contradictions,  till  his  heart  was  like  to  break  ;  but  he  sub 
dued  all  this,  rose  victorious  over  this,  and  manifoldly  by 
word  and  act  showed  others  that  come  after  how  to  do  the 
like.     Honour  to  hhn  who  first  "  through  the  hnpassable 
paves  a  road  I "    Such,  indeed,  is  the  task  of  every  great  man ; 
nay,  of  every  good  man  in  one  or  the  other  sphere,  since 
goodness  is  greatness,  and  the  good  man,  high  or  humble, 
is  ever  a  martyr  and  "  spiritual  hero  that  ventures  forward 
into  the  gulf  for  our  deliverance."    The  gulf  into  which  this 
man  ventured,  which  he  tamed  aiiil  rendered  habitable,  was 
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the  greatest  and  most  perilous  of  all,  wherein  truly  all  others 
lie  included :  The  whole  dieiraeted  Bxitlenee  of  man  ieanage 
of  Unbelief.  Whoso  Uves,  whoso  with  earnest  mind  studies 
to  live  wisely  in  that  mad  donent,  may  yet  know,  perhaps 
too  well,  what  an  enterprise  was  here ;  and  for  the  Chosen 
Man  of  our  time  who  could  prevail  in  it,  have  the  higher 
reverence,  and  a  gratitude  such  as  belongs  to  no  other. 

How  far  he  prevailed  in  it,  and  by  what  means,  with  what 
endurances  and  achievements,  will  in  due  season  be  esti- 
mated. Those  volumes  called  Goethe' $  Works  will  now  receive 
no  further  addition  or  alte'  atlon ;  and  the  record  of  his  whole 
spiritual  Endeavour  lies  written  there — were  the  man  or 
men  but  ready  that  could  read  it  rightly  t  A  glorious  record, 
wherein  he  who  would  understand  himself  and  his  environ- 
ment, who  struggles  for  escape  out  of  darkness  into  light  as 
for  the  one  thhig  needful,  will  long  thankfully  study.  For 
the  whole  chaotic  Time,  what  It  has  suffered,  attained,  and 
striven  after,  stands  imaged  there :  interpreted,  ennobled 
into  poetic  clearness.  From  the  passionate  longings  and 
waitings  of  Werier,  spoken  as  from  the  heart  of  all  Europe  ; 
onwards  through  the  wild  unearthly  melody  of  Faust,  like 
the  spirit-song  of  falling  worlds ;  to  that  serenely  smUfaig 
wisdom  of  Meisters  Lehrfahre,  and  the  German  Haflz — what 
an  interval  I  and  all  enfolded  in  an  ethereal  music,  as  from 
unknown  spheres,  harmoniously  uniting  all.  A  long  in- 
terval ;  and  wide  as  well  as  long ;  for  this  was  a  universal  man. 
History,  Science,  Art,  human  Activity  under  every  aspect ; 
the  laws  of  Light  in  his  Farbenlehre ;  the  laws  of  wild 
Italian  Life  in  his  Benvenuto  Cellini — ^nothing  escaped  him  : 
nothing  that  he  did  not  look  into,  that  he  did  not  see  into. 
Consider,  too,  the  genuineness  of  whatsoever  he  did ;  his 
hearty,  idiomatic  way ;  simplicity  with  loftiness,  and  noble- 
ness, and  aerial  grace  I  Pujf  works  of  Art,  completed  with 
an  antique  Grecian  polish,  as  Torquato  Tasso,  as  Iphigenie, 
Proverbs,  Xenien,  Patriarchal  Sayings,  which,  since  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  closed,  we  know  not  where  to 
match  ;  in  whose  homely  depths  lie  often  the  materials  for 
volumes. 

To  measure  and  estimate  all  this,  as  we  said,  the  time  is  not 
come  ;  a  century  hence  wiU  be  the  fitter  thne.  He  who 
investigates  it  best  will  find  its  meanhig  greatest,  and  be 
the  readiest  to  acknowledge  that  it  transcends  him.  Let  the 
reader  have  sun,  before  he  attempts  to  oversee.    A  poor 
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reader,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  he  who  discerned  not  here  the 
authentic  rudiments  of  that  same  New  Era,  whereof  we  have 
•o  often  had  false  warning.  Wondrously  the  wrecks  and 
pulverised  rubbish  of  ancient  things,  institutions,  religions, 
forgotten  noblenesses,  made  alive  again  by  the  breath  of 
Genius,  lie  here  in  new  coherence  and  incipient  union,  the 
spirit  of  art  working  creative  through  the  mass  ;  that  chaot, 
into  which  the  eighteenth  century  with  its  wild  war  of  hypo- 
crites and  sceptics  had  reduced  the  Past,  begins  here  to  be 
once  more  a  world.  This,  the  highest  that  can  be  said  of 
written  Books,  is  to  be  said  of  these :  there  is  in  them  a  New 
Time,  the  prophecy  and  beginning  of  a  New  Tfane.  The 
corner-stone  of  a  new  social  ediflce  for  mankind  is  laid  there  ; 
firmly,  as  before,  on  the  natural  rock  :  far-extending  traces 
of  a  ground-plan  we  can  also  see ;  which  future  centuries 
may  go  on  to  enlarge,  to  amend,  and  work  into  reality. 
These  sayings  seem  strange  to  some ;  nevertheless  they 
are  not  empty  exaggerations,  but  expressions,  in  their  way, 
of  a  belief,  which  is  not  now  of  yesterday  ;  perhaps  when 
Goethe  has  been  read  and  mcdllatcd  for  another  generation 
they  will  not  seem  so  strange. 

Precious  is  the  new  light  of  Knowledge  which  our  Teacher 
conquers  for  us  ;  yet  small  to  the  new  light  of  Love  which 
also  we  derive  from  him  :  the  most  hnportant  element  of 
any  man's  performance  Is  the  Life  he  has  accomplished. 
Under  the  Intellectual  union  of  man  and  man,  which  works 
by  precept,  lies  a  holier  union  of  affection,  working  by 
example ;    the  Influences  of  which  latter,  mystic,  deep- 
reaching,  all-embracing,  can  still  less  be  computed.     For 
Love  Is  ever  the  beginning  of  Knowledge,  as  fire  Is  of  light ; 
and  works  also  more  In  the  manner  of  fire.    That  Goethe 
was  a  great  Teacher  of  men  means  already  that  he  was  a 
good  man  ;  that  he  had  himself  learned  ;  In  the  school  of 
experience  had  striven  and  proved  victorious.    To  how 
many  hearers,  langulshhig,  nigh  dead,  In  the  airless  dungeon 
of  Unbelief  (a  true  vacuum  and  nonentity),  has  the  assur- 
ance that  there  was  such  a  man,  that  such  a  man  was  still 
possible,  come  like  tldhigs  of  great  joy  I     He  who  would 
learn  to  reconcile  reverence  with  clearness ;   to  deny  and 
defy  what  is  False,  yet  believe  and  worship  what  Is  True  ; 
amid  raging  factions,  bent  on  what  Is  either  altogether 
empty  or  has  substance  In  It  only  for  a  day,  which  storm- 
fully  convulse  and  tear  hither  and  thither  a  distracted 
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expiring  system  of  society,  to  adjust  liimself  aright ;  and, 
worliing  for  the  worid  and  in  the  world,  Iceep  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world — ^let  him  look  here.  This  man, 
we  may  say,  became  morally  great,  by  being  in  his  own  age, 
what  in  some  other  ages  many  might  have  been,  a  genuine 
man.  His  grand  excellency  was  this,  that  he  was  genuine. 
As  his  primary  faculty,  the  foundations  of  all  others  was 
Intellect,  depth  and  force  of  Vision  ;  so  his  primary  virtue 
was  Justice,  was  the  courage  to  be  Just.  A  giant's  strength 
we  admired  in  hhn ;  yet,  strength  ennobled  faito  softest 
mildness ;  even  like  that  "  sUent  rock-bound  strength  of 
a  world,"  on  whose  bosom,  which  rests  on  the  adamant,  grow 
flowers.  The  greatest  of  hearts  was  also  the  bravest; 
fearless,  unwearied,  peacefully  invincible.  A  completed 
man :  the  trembling  sensibility,  the  wfld  enthusiasm  of  a 
Mignon  can  assort  with  the  scornful  world-mockery  of  a 
Mephistopheles  ;  and  each  side  of  many-sided  life  receives 
its  due  from  him. 

Goethe  reckoned  Schiller  happy  that  he  died  young, 
in  the  full  vigour  of  his  days ;  that  we  could  "  figure  him 
as  a  youth  for  ever,"  To  hhnself  a  different,  higher  desthiy 
was  appobited.  Through  all  the  changes  of  man's  life, 
onwards  to  its  extreme  verge,  he  was  to  go ;  and  through 
them  all  nobly.  In  youth,  flatterings  of  fortune,  uninter- 
rupted outward  prosperity  cannot  corrupt  him ;  a  wise 
observer  has  to  remark  :  "  None  but  a  Goethe,  at  the  Sun 
of  earthly  happiness,  can  keep  his  phcenix-wings  unsinged." 
Through  manhood,  in  the  most  complex  relation,  as  poet, 
courtier,  politician,  man  of  business,  man  of  speculation ; 
in  the  middle  of  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions, 
outward  and  spiritual,  with  the  world  loudly  for  hhn,  with 
the  world  loudly  or  silently  agahist  hhn  ;  in  all  seasons  and 
situations,  he  holds  equally  on  his  way.  Old  age  itself, 
which  is  caUed  dark  and  feeble,  he  was  to  render  lovely : 
who  that  looked  upon  him  there,  venerable  in  himself,  and 
in  the  world's  reverence  ever  the  clearer,  the  purer,  bu*  could 
have  prayed  that  he  too  were  such  an  old  man  ?  And  did 
not  the  kind  Heavens  continue  kind,  and  grant  to  a  career 
so  glorious  the  worthiest  end  ? 

Such  was  Goethe's  Life ;  such  has  his  departure  been. 
He  sleeps  now  beside  his  Schiller  and  his  Carl  August  of 
Wefanar :  so  had  the  Prince  wiUed  It,  that  between  these 
two  should  be  his  own  final  rest.    In  life  they  were  united,  in 
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death  they  are  not  divided.  The  unwearied  Workman 
now  rests  from  his  labours  ;  the  fruit  of  these  is  left  growhig. 
and  to  grow.  His  earthly  years  have  been  numbered  and 
ended:  but  of  his  Activity,  for  it  stood  rooted  in  the 
Eternal,  there  is  no  end.  AU  that  we  mean  by  the  higher 
Literature  of  Germany,  which  is  the  higher  Literature  of 
Europe,  ah-eady  gathers  round  this  man,  as  its  creator ; 
of  which  grand  object,  dawnhig  mysterious  on  a  worid 
that  hoped  not  for  it,  who  is  there  that  can  measure  the 
significance  and  far-reacWng  influences  ?  The  Literature 
of  Europe  will  pass  away  ;  Europe  itself,  the  Earth  itself, 
will  pass  away :  this  litUe  lifeboat  of  an  Earth,  with  its 
noisy  crew  of  a  Mankhid,  and  all  thefa-  troubled  History, 
will  one  day  have  vanished  ;  faded  like  a  cloud-speck  from 
the  azure  of  the  All !  What,  then,  is  man  I  What,  then, 
is  man  I  He  endures  but  for  an  hour,  and  is  crushed 
before  the  moth.  Yet  ta  the  betag  and  to  the  working 
of  a  faithful  man  is  there  akeady  (as  all  faith,  from  the 
beghming,  gives  assurance)  a  somethfaig  that  pertahis  not 
to  this  wild  death-element  of  Time ;  that  triumphs  over 
Ttane,  and  is,  and  will  be,  when  Thne  shall  be  no  more. 

And  now  we  turn  back  into  the  worid,  withdrawing  from 
this  new-made  grave.  The  man  whom  we  love  lies  there, 
but  glorious,  worthy ;  and  his  spirit  yet  lives  to  us  with  an 
authentic  life.  Could  each  here  vow  to  do  his  litUe  task, 
even  as  the  Departed  did  his  great  one ;  hi  the  manner  of  a 
true  man,  not  for  a  Day,  but  for  Eternity  I  To  live,  as 
he  counseUed  and  commanded,  not  commodiously  in  the 
Reputable,  the  Plausible,  the  Half,  but  resolutely  in  the 
Whole,  the  Good,  the  True  I 

« Im  Ganzeiif  Guten,  Wahren  resolut  zu  Men?" 
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